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GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








BEHOLD, in every crimson glow 
Of earth and sky and sea, 
The Hand that fashioned them doth show 
Love crucified for me. 
St. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcOTT CITY, MD. 
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HE DIES!—HE LIVES! 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 











HE dies—the Savior dies! 
Behold Him on the cross at Calvary 
As night comes on 
Suffering in painful agony— 
The Father’s Son! 
The jeering mob beneath His feet have cried, 
“The King! The King! The King is crucified !” 
Behold! the Savior dies ! 


He lives—the Savior lives! 
Behold ye how the stone is rolled away, 

And He hath gone 
Up to the glorious light of perfect day— 

Up to the dawn! 
And countless ages since that time have said, 
“He lives! He lives! 

Behold ! the Savior lives ! 
Bensonuurst, N. Y. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 








O THE anguish of Mary! 
The depth of despair! 
When she came to the tomb 
And the Lord was not there; 
As she desolate stood 
With her balm and her myrrh, 
And bis winding sheet only 
Was waiting for her! 


© the blackness of death! 

© life’s utter despair ! 
Had she come to the tomb 

And the Lord had been there, 
Lying wrapt in the sheet 

With the balm and the myrrb, 
And no risen Redeemer 


Had waited for her! 
BRISTOL, N. H. . 
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GIFTS AT EASTER-TIDE. 








BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





A ROSE, a lily, a violet, 
A pink, a pansy, a passion flower, 
A sob, a sigh, and a kiss, tear-wet, - 
The longing love of a lonely hour, 
These are the gifts for a little grave 
At Easter-tide ! 


Kglantine and a mignonet, 
A hyacinth and a heliotrope, 
A faith that clingszthrough the beart’s regret 
To the blessedness of the Easter hope ; 
These are gifts for a little grave 


At Easter-tide! 
CINCINNATT, 0, 


He lives who once was dead!”’ 
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EASTER. 








BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY years ago Jesus Christ 
and his twelve Apostles were alone together in an upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, It was at the annual thanksgiv- 
ing feast of their people ; but for them the feast had all 
the seriousness of parting. He told them, and they be- 
gan to see, that they met for the last time. 

The day after that festival he was killed—or the Roman 
centurion who was told to crucify him said so ; and such 
people do not make mistakes. He was crucified and laid 
inatomb. The Apostles who had been round him, and 
their handful of companions, spent the next day in abject 
terror. And then night came, Sunday morning dawned, 
and that abject terror of theirs was at an end forever. 
The women of their company had been to the tomb, and 
his body was not there; Mary Magdalene had lingered 
there, and had seen him ; and that night, as they met in 
wonder, he came himself and spoke to them. 

From that time forward they never believed in death. 
From that time forward they led the world to believe 
in life, and life more abundantly. 

And so it is that day which the new world celebrates 
as its birthday. About Adam, or Prometheus, or the 
other stories of the beginning of physical life, it has no 
memories, scarcely any legends, certainly-no birthdays. 
As to its real life, its infinite, eternal life, it knows it be- 
gan on that Easter morning. 

I have said, this real life, this infinite and eternal life, 
choosing those words, which are, however, rather weak, 
instead of the simple word “everlasting” life. The 
world has not, I believe, always drawn the distinction 
as to these words. Even in merely studying the history, 
we ought to see that those eleven Apostles were wakened 
on Easter morning to a sense of what he means by life, 
which included much more than the idea of continued 
existence, From that time they had some sense of what 
he meant by abundant life ; they knew what he meant 
when he spoke of the life of God. It is worth remark 
that in each of the great battles which he had with dif- 
ferent leaders of the Jerusalem Jews he tried to drive 
home this sense of what it is to live. Here they were, 
fussing over processions and trumpets and bells and 
ritual ; and he speaks of everlasting life, of the light of 

life, of life more abundant. And when he denounces 


them it is to say, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have life.” Such words mean more, much more, 
than the continuance of life beyond the grave. They 
mean life which has the power of the life of God. They 
mean that if these people will follow him, if they wili 
enter into the dignity and majesty of his life, they will 
be as gods, creating, maintaining, determining, and so 
living in infinite life by infinite law. It is infinite life, 
life which is not to be bounded—not simply prolonged 
life, life which extends in one direction. What he prom- 
ises is not long life simply ; it is large life—life powerful 
because it shares the infinite power; life glad, because 
it enters into infinite joy; life radiating on a million 
lines, because it is knit up with the life of all other living 
beings. It means this, as well as life which looks for- 
ward to an unlimited future. And what those eleven 
Apostles got a hint of on Easter morning was this reality 
of the power of life. It would break the tomb ; yes, but 
it would do more. It would denounce Tiberius, if Ti- 
berius lived onany low plane. It would break up every 
superstition and ritual, unless the ritual had wrought 
itself in with the eternities of man’s being. It would 
take every man outside himself, beyond his own head- 
aches and heartaches, into the common life of the uni- 
verse of the children of God. It would enable men 
really to partake of the divine nature, to use the 
strength of God when they were at work for God’s pur- 
poses, to live and move and have their being in him. 

From one age to another, according as the world is 
looking forward in its Christianity, or is only looking 
back, the real life of divine manhood reveals itself to the 
world or is shaded with black clouds. On the whole, 
what we may call the Church has not made a very rapid 
advance in extending the sense of the infinite power of 
human life. The world has relied in one century on the 
power of steam, in another on the power of armies, in 
another on the power of lies, often on the power of close 

organizations of men. When it has relied on such 

things it finds they all perish, and it has had many very 

bad setbacks, Itis easy to calculate that if the one little 
church at Jerusalem had been represented only by two 
churches in the world at the end of the first century, and 
these two only by four at the end of the second century, 
and these four only by eight at the end of the third cen- 
tury ; if the Church had had confidence enough in its 
own great secret thus simply to double the number of ite 
congregations as every century went by—it is easy to 
calculate that there would be more congregations of 
men living in the divine life to-day than there really are 
congregations called Christian on any pretended roll of 
Christianity. This means that there have been years— 
in truth, there have been centuries—in which the world 
is wholly satisfied with machinery, wholly satisfied with 
groping in archives and examining the entrails of mum- 
mies, and in which it is as faithless and incredulous as 
to life and the miracles of life as Thomas himself was. 

Just in one of those black nights there steps into the 
world some new John the Baptist, who makes some men 
repent of their sins, who makes some men who are look- 
ing down into the dust look up into the heavens. And 
this man having prepared the way, some son of God, 
who is alive with the life of God, steps in after him, and 
he cries out, as Luther cried out : ‘‘ You are alive if you 
know that God is and that you are his children ;” or he 
cries out, as Wesley cried out: ‘‘ Here is God and now is 
God.” He repeats the old lesson of the beginning, and 
the world comes up from its groping in the dust and 
stands awake upon its feet, and looks up to the heavens 
of God. It goes about the Father’s business, as the Son 
of God well beloved did; and it begins to live. When 
this happens to the world, why, the miracle of Easter 
is renewed; and when this happens to the world it 
makes one of the great advances in its history. 

What will come to pass when the world shall take 
seriously the lesson of Easter? Not satisfied with flowers, 
and the sound of music, and congratulations that Christ 
is risen, what w'll take place when the world waké€s 
from its own sleep and rises itself? It throws off its 
graveclothes, it rolls away the stone from the mouth of 
its tomb. It rises from death. It begins really to live in 


the eternal life. 

What then ? 

A thousand million people, sons of God and his daugh- 
ters, will begin on that Easter morning, whenever it 
shall come, to engage themselves in God’s affairs first and 
their own afterward, and then only as their affairs relate 
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to his; as in the rush of a great battle a brave soldier for 
a few moments forgets his own danger, even his own 
life, in the determination that the colors shall go forward 
and a certain ridge be won. On that Easter morning 
the souls of all men and women, all youths and maidens, 
all boys and girls, shall start up and control their bodies 
and their minds. To-day, on the contrary, the body of a 
man and his mental machinery generally control his soul 
and keep it under, When of a sudden he acts from 
faith, or hope, or love, the three attributes of his soul, he 
sets it down himself as something exceptional. He isa 
little surprised that it all turns out so well. What the 
world needs is that its prophets and its poets shall per- 
suade it at last that the real master is the soul, and that 
the body and mind are the tools. Nay, the great ex peri- 
ment, when any man dares try it, makes him his own 
prophet, his own poet, if it show him that with perfect 
faith, with abiding hope and absolute love, he mounts 
superior to the flesh and makes it do ite duty. He gives 
orders to the mind, and sways its rememberings and its 
arguings. Life controls the tools, and the treadle and 
the fly-wheel no longer keep the life down to their pace 
of dead and mechanical movement. 

This life is eternal and abundant. This is the secret of 
life with which Easter has to do, the life of faith and 
hope and love. 

Boston, Mass. 
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TALENTS IN THE PULPIT. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





THERE is an idea abroad 1n the Church that, for pur- 
poses of religious result, feeble instrumentalities are as 
efficient as more puissant ones—fully as efficient ; that 
while in other matters there is a direct ratio between 
human ability and accruing effects, in the range of 
Christian effort the ratio between the two is an inverse 
one, and that the more hopeless the instrument God 
uses for the promotion of Christian interests the more 
God thinks of it, and the more abundantly he will bless 
it. In olden times certainly there was no divine prefer- 
ence for human debility when it was a matter of minis- 
tering at the altar, and it is not clear that God's choice 
in the matter has been subsequently modified. It was a 
distinct Levitical requirement that no man with a blem- 
ish should come nigh the altar to offer the offerings of 
the Lord, That evincts God’s purpose that no man 
should have charge of sanctuary service who was phys- 
ically deficient; and the inference is easy, not to 
say necessary, that he would regard with reluctance the 
intrusion into sanctuary offices of a man otherwise 
deficient. Still the notion has somebow become dif- 
fused that pretty much anything will answer when it 
is a question of making a minister. Not long ago I was 
called updn by a lady of considerable Christian emi- 
nence who, in the course of conversation regarding her 
household, told me that she had three sons—John, James 
and William. In regard to John she said that he was a 
boy of marked intellectual ability, and that she had de- 
voted him to the law. James, she said, early developed 
great talents of a monetary kind—shrewdness, cleverness 
and the like—and she put him into business. The third 
son, William, she remarked, in an apologetic kind of 
way, she had consecrated to the Lord, intending me to 
understand that he had been set apart for the Christian 
ministry. A little later in the course of the conversation, 
after her characterization of her three sons had passed 
out of her mind, she remarked, casually, that William 
had always been a pipping sort of child, and she never 
had much expectation of being able to raise him. 

The Levitical reference that we have just made lets us 
understand that when it is an affair of minist ring in 
God’s name he is satisfied with nothing short of the best 
and that therefore fine accomplishments, superior powers 
and eminent genius, so far from intrinsically warranting 
a man’s adoption of secular profession or pursuit, makeg 
out rather a part of the summons wherewith God calls 
him to priestly service at the altar, or, in the more ap- 
propriate phrase of Christian cultus, ordains him to the 
work of the Christian ministry. Wholenees is in asenge 
holiness. Completeness is first cousin to consecration : 
and when it is a matter of choosing men to be hig minis. 
ters, God’s appeal is, first of all, tothem that are pure in 
heart not only, but to them that are stanch in body and 
gifted in mind; in other words, human thoroughbreds, 

There is no ministerial arrogance in this, Itis a frank 
statement of fact, and fact, too, in the light of which we 
need to think and to act in all matters relative to the en- 
riching and strengthening of the Christian ministry. If 
you want to make a man president of a bank, you will 
insist that he be honest ; but that will go very little way 
in your esteem toward making out his competency for 
the position, Goodness goes about as short a way toward 
composing fitness for the ministry as honesty does toward 
composing fitness for a bank presidency. The greatest 
man that ever lived was a minister. The pulpit will 
reach in its effects just according to the power—conse- 
crated power, of course—of the man that occupies the 
pulpit. God uees his men for all they are worth ; he can- 
not use them for any more ; he will not use them for any 
less. The only profession or pursuit of which it can be 
said that its field is the world is the Christian ministry ; 
und if one enters it be can fill just as large a part of that 
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world as he has consecrated physical girth, sanctified in- 
sight and foresight and intellectual grit to fill it and over- 
master it with. It is a thing to aspire after, to long for, 
to tiptoe up to. 

The clergyman used to be about the only college-bred 
man intown. Now almost everybody goes to college : 
if not to Yale, Columbia or Harvard, he at least reads 
his daily paper, and that is a kind of university in black 
and white. And as intelligence grows and thouzhtful- 
ness increases the pulpit will have to keep up with it or 
forfeit some of its hold upon the regard and respect of 
the population. You may say that if a man preaches a 
simple, unadulterated truth people ought to go and hear 
him if he is a good man, no matter what he is other- 
wise, There is no particular advantage in that method 
of handling the matter; it is not a question of ought, 
but a question of fact. There is no reason to suppose 
that Paul was any better man than Bartholomew ; but 
Paul has put his stamp on eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity and Bartholomew has not; that is all there is 
about it, We should regret to have any of our student 
readers suppose we were underrating in all this impor- 
tance of purity of heart and humble devotedness to Jesus 
Christ and his cause. Weare not. But if my reader 
ever preaches he will have to take account of the intel- 
ligences of the people he preaches to ; and if he cannot 
preach at as high a level as that at which bis auditors 
think, or at as high a level as that at which his auditors 
read, he will suffer from it, and the cause of Christ will 
suff r along with him. The object of all this is not so 
much to drive mediocre men away from the ministry as 
it is to draw consecrated talent into the ministry by 
showing that, other things being equal, success will be 
just according to the measure of talent. 

The claims and splendid opportunities of the pulpit 
will be still more clearly felt when it is appreciated what 
the real province and scope of the pulpit is ; and this can 
be best done, perhaps, by putting the province of the 
preacher in comparison and contrast with that of the 
lawyer. The proper function of the lawyer is to inter- 
pret the will of the people as embodied in its constitution 
and laws andstatutes. The proper province of the preacher 
is to interpret the law of God as embodied in Scripture, 
history acd the human conscience. And as there is no 
phase of life, individual or social, with which the lawyer 
is not properly drawn into professional contact, so there 
is no phase of life, individual or social, with which the 
preacher is not properly drawn into professional contact. 
Wherever there is a question of legal or illegal there is 
room for the lawyer; wherever there is a question of 
right or wrong there is room for the preacher. To 
understand the mind of God is, then, a preacher’s first 
requisite ; and his business as a preacher is to take that 
mind so known and interpret it and apply it to all men’s 
moral relations to God and each other. It is in- 
stantly perceived, therefore, that there is no limit to 
the thing. It is the grandest opportunity that offers. 
The field is the world. There is scarcely a question of 
general interest that hes not in it moral elements. And 
wherever. there is a moral element there is something for 
the preacher to acquaint himself with, and something 
for bim to preach. The pulpit has a level horizon of 
three hundred and sixty degrees in it. All the great 
problems that are being discussed in these animated days 
grow out of a moral root, or, at least, are complicated 
with moral elements—labor problem, wage problem, 
spoils problem, rum, Negro, monopoly, tariff, silver, 
municipal problems. All of these have in them ingredients 
that can be calculated only from a basis of simple right- 
eousness ; and those problems will not be settled in a way 
to stay settled till the moral feature in each case has 
been brought out distinctly into the light, and the divine 
mind, so far as we know it, employed and applied in 
determining it. 

This does not mean that the pulpit is to go into politics 
—one of the most disastrous things all around that a 
pulpit ever can do. It means that all these matters 
about which people are thinking, writing and talking so 
much are of such kind that when the matter of expedi- 
ence and of legality bas been settled there remains 
something in regard to which the only question to be 
asked is, Is it right? And we that undertake to preach 
ought to be so masters of all these questions that we can 
take the moral thread out of the snarl, and be able to 
speak with an authority and an effect begotten of a thor- 
ough going comprehension of the matter we are talking 
about. 

One who desires to do something toward making the 
world better, but who hes counted out the ministry as 
not heing quite up to the level of his am ition or genius, 
will discover that being a minister means a great deal 
besides giving out hymns, repeating moral common- 
places that everybody knows, and exhuming antiquated 
biblical heroes that everybody is willing should stay 
buried. The mission of the pulpit is to save men; but it 
is to save society, and to save society by fostering on 
every hand a regard for those principles which can in- 
sure society dignity and security. The eyes of the pulpit, 
then, must be everywhere, for its diocese is everywhere. 
Its office is to convert divine idea into human criterion ; 
to sound the divine note with such clarion clearness that 
all other players shall feel an instinctive impulse to tune 
their strings to it ; to make the eternal so felt in its actu- 
ality, and so to exhibit the eternal in its concrete rela. 
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tions to men as individuals, and to men in their relations 
to each other, that their moral sense shall be quickened, 
their moral relation re-enforced, and their entire being in 
its inward motive and outward action be strained into 
close accord with the law of obedience and of loving- 
kindnes:to men. All of this is going to require sancti- 
fied genius. A small man is not going to be equal to it, 
God’s power is limited by the scope of his instrument, 
and what God can accomplish by means of a Chris' ian 
pulpit is measured by the sanctified talent of the minister 
that occupies it. 

New York City, 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


BY RANDOLPH H. M KIM, D.D, 





THE resurrection of the body is part of our faith. It 
is one of the articles of that creed which is required of 
every man who would be baptized: ‘‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” In what sense do we accept 
this article of our belief? As soon as we try to think 
clearly concerning this matter the old question rises up 
to confront us, ‘‘ How are the dead raised up? and with 
what body do they come?” 

Now, first of all, let it be answered that, tho the diffi- 
culty of conceiving the mode of the resurrection should 
be insurmountable, tho we should be quite unable to offer 
even the faintest attempt at a solution of the problem 
‘* With what body do they come?” the fact of the resur- 
rection is not thereby shaken, nor the reasonableness of 
our faith therein in the slightest degreeimpaired. Once 
convinced (as we are upon the sacred grounds) that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, we hold it supremely reason- 
able to believe all the facts and all the truths he has re- 
vealed. But one of these is the resurrection of the 
body. Christ has said it; there isan end of the ques- 
tion for us. 

But he has given us more than his word. He himself 
rose from the dead. His dead body was raised from the 
sepulcher. The evidence of this stupendous fact is over- 
whelming. It is no exaggeration to say, with a recent 
careful and able writer : ‘‘ To any one who considers the 
matter dispassionately, the resurrection of Christ will ap- 
pear to rest on evidence as irrefragable as the assasina- 
tion of Julius Caesar.” If any man say that the resurrec- 
tion of the body is impossible or inconceivable, we answer, 
It has taken place. Jesus Christ rose from the dead. His 
resurrection is ona of the facts that science and reason 
must reckon with. <A priori objections count for noth- 
ing when confronted by the actual occurrence of the 
event whose impossibility they are supposed to demon- 
strate. 

We have referred to the objection of the Corinthian 
skeptic: ‘‘How are the dead raised up?” He was a 
Christian, be it observed ; but, staggered by the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, he had put a gloss upon 
the apostolic teaching, and took it to affirm merely the 
resurrection of the spirit. This view, however, the 
Apostle Pavl emphatically repudiates, and affirms a 
resurrection of the body distinct from the resurrection 
of the spirit. To the incredulous question, ‘‘ With what 
body do they come?” he answers: ‘‘ Foolish man, you 
say the resurrection of the body is inconceivable, and yet 
you know that every seed that is sown in the earth must 
die before it can spring up as a stalk of grain, You 
know, also, that tho there is a true identity between the 
seed and the stalk, or the bulb and the flower, yet there 
isa vast difference. Thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may be of wheat or of some 
other grain, but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him.” 

Let us not mistake him. The Apostle does not offer 
this asa proof of the resurrection, but as an analogy. 
He alleges facts and processes equally inexplicable, 
equally inconceivable, yet accepted by all without ques- 
tion. The analogy to which he appealed holds to-day 
with undiminished force. Noscience can answer, “ How 
is the seed raised up? How does an unsightly bulb pro- 
duce a beautiful byacinth ?” It may be said that in ad- 
vance of experience it would have been as difficult to be- 
lieve that the Easter lily should spring from its root as 
that the dead body of manshould be raised from the 
dead in incorruption and glory. 

We can imagine that there might be a world where 
the trees and the flowers would never decay, never die, 
and where the processes of germination and growth and 
ripening, familiar to us, would be unknown. Now, ifa 
denizen of this earth should be transported to such 
a world, and should carry with him a handful of seeds, 
and should tell the inhabitants of that other world that 
in our earth these little seeds, whensown in the ground, 
die, and that out of that dissolution come waving fields 
of grain, lofty forests and the most delicate and beauti- 
ful of flowers, can we not imagine the incredulity with 
which the statement might be received? Would not the 
skeptics then demand, with the same supercilious scorn, 
‘‘ How are the dead seeds raised up? and with what 
body do they come?” 

Let us take an illustration from the phenomena of 
embryology. ‘Each one of us as individuals,” says & 
distinguished scientist, ‘‘ was formed gradually by 4 
process of evolution from a microscopic spherule of 
protoplasm, undistinguishable from the lowest forms 
of protozoal life.” It is, we believe, a common 
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plan in biology that all the physical tests known to sci- 

ence fail to detect any difference between the bioplasm 

of the different classes of living beings. Structureless, 

colorless bioplasm is all that the microscope reveals in the 

egg when the process of quickening begins. Now sup- 

pose we who are laymen to science, demand, ‘“‘ How can 

it be possible that out of the same protoplasm comes a 
lion, or an eagle, or a swallow, indifferently? How can 

it be that a sparrow and a Shakespeare can be evolved out 
of one and the same material?’ Could Science give us 
an answer? Could a Huxley or a Darwin conceive the 
process by which such a marvelous transformation takes 
place? They can see by aid of the microscope these tiny 
wéavers, the bioplasts, at work weaving their threads ; 
but can they explain howit is done? We are herein the 
presence of fathomless mysteries—mysteries as profound 
as that declared by the Apostle when he said of the 
human body: ‘‘ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption.” Paul was right; itis the part of a foolish 
person to object to the Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body that we cannot understand it, or that 
we cannot conceive by what process it can take place. 
God, who gives to each seed its own body, can out of the 
dead natural body raise ufp the spiritual body (no longer 
a body of flesh and blood), clothed in immortality and 
gemmed with glory. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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DID HE REALLY RISE? 


BY WILLARD H. ROBINSON, D.D. 





THE peasant on the Rigi has no eye for the beauty of 
the Bernese Alps. The dragoman on the Nile has no 
conception of the historic meaning of pyramid or Sera- 
peum, The Greek monks and Romish priests of Jeru- 
salem Easter week prepare the artificial Christ and take 
him from ‘Calvary ” to the ‘‘stone of anointing,” and 
thence to the ‘‘sepulcher,” whence on Sunday they duly 
and callously and stolidly cause him to * rise.” And for us 
on April 14th the pulsations of unwonted music and the 
perfume of unaccustomed flowers will fill and flood ca- 
thedral arch and quiet meetinghouse. But the fact that 
lies beneath the Easter festivities and overtops them 
with its infinite dome of thought may be missed by neg- 
lect of meditation, or may be spiritualized out of real ex- 
istence. 

Yet the corporeal resurrection of Jesus is the prime 
fact of the Christian history. The Apostles went forth 
at the outset to proclaim the resurrection, The vacancy 
created by Judas could be filled only by a man who had 
been with Jesus from John’s baptism to the Olivet as- 
cension, No man must be among these men unless he 
had seen the Risen Christ ; for the mission of these twelve 
men was to declare Christ Jesus actually risen from 
thedead. They did not at the outset say : ‘* The atone- 
ment satisfies the ethical demand of conscience,” or 
‘“‘ Jesus furnishes the long-sought moral idea,” or ‘‘ Jesus 
is true because he ‘ finds’ men.” But they stated the 
cold fact, however warm with adjacent meanings, that 
the crucified and entombed came to life and came forth. 
Peter’s pentecostal preaching tells the Jew that this 
Jesus did God raise up. His word to the Roman Corne- 
lius voices the manifestation of that third day, while 
Paul’s interrupted climax at Greek Athens was upon 
Jesus and the resurrection. Every book of the New 
Testament, however you mix up its contents, yields, if 
allowed to stand quietly for a moment, the fact of the 
resurrection as its precipitate. The four Gospels give the 
details. The Book of Acts makes it the burden of preach- 
ing. Paul’s epistolary heart is the nekrosis and the 
anastasis, The voice that speaks on Patmos to John is 
of Him that was dead and is alive again, Whatever 
books like Professor Milligan’s and Canon Westcott’s 
may be developed out of the resurrection fact, the fact 
of the resurrection is first. ‘*Hearken,” said the Twelve 
to their hearers, ‘‘ we twelve men knew this Jesus. We 
ate and drank with him for three years, We saw him 
when he was fresh and when he was tired, when asleep 
and when awake, when rejoicing in spirit and when ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, Question of his identity with us 
there could be none. We saw him crucified, and we 
saw him risen from the dead. Our intercourse was not 
for one day nor two, but for over a month, There are 
twelve of us Apostles, and there are five hundred others 
back of us. Do you believe us or not?” 

And this is the question for 1895. Did he rise? The 
most craving and remorseless criticism leaves us Baur’s 
four epistles, Romans, First and Second Corinthians and 
Galatians. The dates of these books are within twenty- 
five years of the alleged resurrection. In them the fact 
Is stated, and, what is more, the general Christian belief 
mM it is assumed. Paul’s own vision was within seven to 
ten years of the fact stated. Close to the time of Christ, 
then,the statement was accepted as a fact. Witnesses of 
all kinds had averred it—the depressed and tearful 
women, the doubting Thomas, the pedestrian two who 
walked to Emmaus, the seven by the Sea of Tiberias, 
Mary Magdalene, Peter and James, And not only were 
the witnesses of as various characters as these names 
suggest, but they were also in varied frames of mind. 
= — wane in fear and great joy; Mary Magda- 
yh ecstatic grief ; the brethren in Galilee were 

ing expectation ; the hopelessness of the Em- 
maus two was complete, and the mood of the all-night 





“not ascend, where did he go? 
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fishers was weariedly dull. The appearances them- 
selves, too, were as varied as the individuals and the 
states of mind. Jesus appeared walking, speaking, 
touching, eating. The evidence in all its richness and 
variety was not held back or carried to a distant locality; 
it was published on the spot. 

The objections are really puerile. In so stupendous a 
matter any objection, when first stated, will make the 
heart beat quickly and the temples throb, just as the 
bare suggestion of disaster to some one great or beloved 
will at the first give us a start. I sometimes think, in- 
deed, that it is the very greatness itself of the resurrec- 
tion fact that has given force to the objections to its 
actuality. It is said ‘No one saw him rise.” Neither 
did I see my brother come into town last night; nor 
will you see your friend in the act of going into your 
house this afternoon if he reaches it before you; yet 


‘my brother is my brother, and it is not in anywise possi- 


ble that your friend is not your friend. We know these 
people, ‘* But Jesus did not die he only swooned away.” 
But when a man comes out of a swoon this year his 
weakness excites pity and compassion. He can scarcely 
walk, If he has been without food for some time he is 
indeed a pitiable object. Man’s physical constitution has 
not so greatly changed. Yet Jesus appeared in vigor 
and power. There is not a trace of compassion or pity 
being felt by any one for him as the Risen One. 

‘* But deceit was practiced by Jesus.” The success of 
such deceit is incredible. It is unbelievable that He who 
is still standing before men as unable to brook the shadow 
of any lie should have lied just then. A fig tree in its 
prime does not suddenly bear one big thistle in the midst 
of its career. A long-fruitful grapevine does not sud- 
denly yield an isolated cluster of thorns. ‘‘And where did 
Jesus go to finally?” This has always seemed to mea 
hard question. To say he ascended to Heaven is prac- 
tically to allow the whole matter at issue. But if he did 
What became of him? 
‘* But the disciples were themselves deceivers.” Do men, 
then, lead lives of purity, truth, sacrifice and martyrdom 
in support of a lie? Andhow could their deceit be made 
effective? The body was well guarded. Why was it 
not produced for the confusion of these deceivers? ‘‘ But 
the disciples were deceived. They were victims of hal- 
lucination.” That might do to say of Mary Magdalene. 
‘*O power divine of love! Holy moments in which the 
passion of a hallucinated woman gives to the world a re- 
animated God!” (Renan, ‘* Viede Jesus,” last sentence of 
chap. xxvi, Ed. Calmann Levy.) But, really, hallu- 
cinations do not seize two people at the same time, or 
seven, or five hundred; they do not last for a six-mile 
walk, Neither highly wrought enthusiasm, nor nervous- 
ness, nor mental excitement raised Jesus from the dead, 
‘‘ But Keim says that the appearances of Jesus were vi- 
sions directly granted by God and the glorified Christ.” 
Well, then, two things follow. There was a special in- 
terference of God to produce in those apostolic minds 
the belief that Christ had risen when he really had not 
done so; and God took special pains to make himself the 
author of a lie, and to make men believe a thing which 
was only a dream to be the greatest of all actualities. 

And, lastly, every effect must have an adequate cause, 
I know of no critic who denies a certain basis of truth 
in the Gospels. Certainly this is not done by Weiz- 
sacker, whose book on ‘The Apostolic Age of the Chris- 
tian Church” is the ablest on its subject from the ration- 
alistic view-point. Itis, then, conceded that the Apostles 
were in a state of terror and confusion at the time of 
the crucifixion. Yet no long time thereafter came their 
courageous proclamation of Jesus’ innocence ; and they 
proclaimed it with power ; they acted triumphantly, A 
wind of victory is seen blowing through their lives, 
They spread the ‘‘execrable superstition” everywhere, 
If the risen Christ were ever so unreal a ghost, it was a 
ghost that would not down. What happened between 
the confusion and the courage, between the terror and 
thetriumph? Something. What was it? The sensible 
answer is, ‘‘The entombed Nazarene came forth from 
his tomb, The Sun of Righteousness, like the northern 
orb, only dipped for a moment below the horizon.” The 
followers of Jobn the Baptist kept on for a little while, 
and then disappeared ; the followers of Jesus grew and 
multiplied. So it is with two streams, One is fed from 
a hydrant, and, when the supply is shut off, the stream 
buries itself in the sand and has an end. The other 
springs from the living rock, and at last creates soil and 
trees and fruit. It is because the fountain head has not 
been and cannot be cut off. Crowded below the surface, 
it bursts out and up again with renewed power. John 
the Baptist’s followers took up his body and buried it, 
and went away and told Jesus, Jesus’ disciples went to 
where he was buried, and departed from the empty sep- 
ulcher with fear and great joy. These Easter days are 
the days not of the dead John, but of the risen Lord, 
They are red-letter days. The calendar that hangs on 
our wall has the Sundays printed in red and the Satur- 
daysin black, A calendar,if printed in Christ’s day, 
would have had the Sabbath-Saturday in red and the 
first day of the week in the customary black. What has 
changed the hue of the ink? Effects have adequate 


causes, The calendar isa hard thing to change; only 
a mighty power can doit, July has thirty-one days and 
August thirty-one. September is not the seventh month, 
nor October the eighth, tho that is the meaning of their 
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names. Yet we can account for the thirty-one days and 
the wrongness of the names by the great power of the 
world-conqueror, Julius Cesar, and the world-ruler, 
Augustus Cesar, The first day of the week takes the 
red ink that belongs to the seventh; for early in the 
morning of the first day of the week, before it dawned, 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead. The fact is a faith and 
a philosophy and a salvation and a Heaven all in one. 
But first of all the fact is a fact. 
Cuicaao, IL. 
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A PASSOVER SUPPER IN JERUSALEM. 


BY WILBUR F, STEELE, §.T.D. 





WE awoke in our cells, stone-roofed, walled, floored 
and grate-windowed. We includes one lawyer and five 
clergymen ; a company duly proportioned and fittingly 
domiciled, as lawyers are wonted to cells, and so were 
erst the clergy—to cells monastic. Guests are we (‘I 
give it thee. . . . Four hundred shekels. . . . What 
is that betwixt me and thee?”) of the Franciscan monks, 
in the Latin Quarter, not three minutes from the Jaffa 
Gate. 

It is Sunday morning—Palm Sunday—bright and 
clear. A glance is taken at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, thrice this day to resound with the procession- 
ings of as many branches of palm-bearing Christians— 
Roman, Greek and Armenian—while Mohammedan offi- 
cials and troops watch and guard “lest there be an up- 
roar.” The narrow streets (or rather, alleys, for Jerusa- 
lem boasts but one carriage way) and much of the open 
approach are lined with venders of victuals and drink, 
palms, pictures, pressed flowers, olive and shell goods, 
mementos manifold. These baptized encroachers upon 
sacred precincts at feast times for gain vividly re- 
call the Prophet of Nazareth’s ire and his whip of 
cords, 

The gala-day crowds occupy every vantage spot with- 
in. Pilgrims of the ‘‘ too superstitious” sort kneel on 
entering before the slab on which, on dit, rested the 
Lord’s body after the descent from the cross before being 
borne to the adjacent tomb, Each kisses the stone and 
thumps his forehead on the floor ten times. The pro- 
cessioning was formerly from the Mount of Olives into 
the city ; but to prevent the rival bands of palm-bear- 
ing, hosanna-singing followers of the Prince of Peace 
from biting and devouring one another the “infidel ” au- 
thorities now limit it to the church under armed over- 
sight. 

At that of the Greek Church witnessed, the patriarch, 
bishops, papas and Russian Government dignitaries, 
richly bejeweled, amid waving palms, smoking censers, 
and male-voiced chants, circuited the church and encir- 
cledthe central tomb. The palm leaves, fresh and much 
larger than those seen in fans, split and fantastically 
plaited, were duly blessed @ prix fixe, thence tin-cased, 
to be borne homeward by each palmer as sign and seal of 
a pilgrimage made to the Holy City. 

Tiring of this, and following a fixed rule in all travel, 
on Sunday to seek as much congenial worship as would 
be attended if at home, the writer slipped away, remem- 
bering a sign outside the Jaffa Gate,” American Presby- 
terian Mission.” Escorted through a huge, brick-paved 
hall, in ‘‘a large upper room,” strewn with matting, 
the audience was found. Besides the family of the 
pastor, eleven others were present, an audience presum- 
ably both increased snd depleted by the feast. Mr. Ben 
Oliel is the pastor, name suggestive. His appearance 
beside the reading desk confirms the suspicion, as his 
every feature betokens, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of 
noblest, most dignified type—ason of Abraham, 

The sunny afternoon was spent with shawls and Bibles 
upon the slope of olive and fig clad Olivet in prayer and 
holy contemplation. Lived over was His life, within 
sight of rocks, hills, valleys, skies familiar to Him, At 
night our party was present, and Mr. Ben Oliel showed 
that ever the masses were favorable to Jesus, that he was 
‘‘ popular,” and that his rejection and death were the 
work of the oligarchy. At the following Table of the 
Lord hearts beat fast and thought well-nigh over- 
whelmed. Nearness of place brought nearness of the 
Lord. 

Mr. Ben Oliel announced for Tuesday night a lecture 
upon the Manner and Meaning of the Passover, and its 
Relation to the Eucharist, after which as many as desired 
might repair with him for an hour of prayer on Olivet. 
Sank our hearts within us, for our itinerary ordered us 
northward on the morning of Tuesday. Uponexpressing 
our deep regret at missing this rare treat, Mr. Ben Oliel 
kindly voluntegred to give to us six the same lecture on 
Monday night. A springtide of joy was checked as the 
fair-faced, dark-eyed image of her father plucked his 
sleeve and begged to know if he had canceled his engage- 
ment for that night. To our sorrow he regretfully with- 
drew his proffer with the remark that a rabbi friend had 
invited him and his family to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the Passover on Monday night, adding that he 
was also permitted to, bring with him a few friends. Ah! 
how many may be ‘‘a few”? Instinctively each wished 
that the others had chosen a more “ convenient season” 
for their Palestine tour, for six of us, not to name others, 
must in all reason exceed the limit. ‘‘ Would we like to 
go?” (A regular Bay of Fundy tide!) “ Would it be po- 
lite?—possible?” He thought he could arrange it. 
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Monday seemed all too long, tho the last of a week in 
Jerusalem, for we were “‘ bidden to the feast.” At seven 
o'clock to a man we were promptly present, only to dis- 
cover that, including his own family, we numbered seven- 
teen. Mr. Ben Oliel reassured us by saying that in view 
of the multitude of his few friends, he had sent word to 
another wealthy rabbi friend that he and a few friends 
might drop in upon him during the evening, and had 
been assured that there would be a welcome. 

Caution was given that, as this was a sacred celebra- 
tion, the utmost silence and decorum would become us. 
The only restriction laid by the rabbi upon his expected 
Gentile guests was that they touch not the wine! Ah! 
was this from rumors as to the bibulous habits of minis- 
terial abstainers at home while abroad, and lurked there 
dread lest, as once before, through guests unexpected, 
the wine might fail? Oh, no. It was only because the 
touch of a Gentile hand upon unsealed bottle or glass 
would desecrate the wine of the celebration. 

Forth we sallied. Through the clear Syrian sky the 
full-faced moon peering above Olivet cast long shadows 
before us, reminding that the guard at the tomb had no 
darkness to lure to sleep. Passing along high-walled, 
windowless alleys, we halt ata door. A knock. “A 
damsel that kept the door”—a Rhoda. Mr. Ben Oliel 
will learn if we can all enter, or are to ‘‘ become two 
bande.” Returning, all are welcomed. 

A court-surrounding apartment house it is. Through 
open doors several family reunions are seen. All is 
light and warmth, song and joy. The feast has begun. 
How clean is all to sight and smell! These bricks, how 
scrubbed! How whitewashed fresh these walls! With 
taper lit the master last night searched with knife each 
crack for hidden crumb of bread, and at his task’s end 
he stood and said: ‘‘ Whatever leaven remains in my 
possession which I cannot see, bebold, it is null, and ac- 
counted as the dust of the eartb.” 

To the chief upper chamber we go. 
a friend or two are there. Greeted, we areseated, filling 
a cornered half the room. Opposite is a right angled 
table in front of divans joining inthe corner. A stock- 
inged man of fifty, clad in long, rich, gay-colored robe 
(said to be his burial shroud) stands in the corner at the 
angle of the table on the divan. A banker he, a di- 
plomaed rabbi, and—as far as coming by night to ask 
about the Christ is concerned—a very Nicodemus. His 
son of five-and-twenty, Frank-clothed, sits at his left. 
Further is a silent, Turk-sitting figure of seventy— 
mother-in-law. To the right are man and wife—friends, 
At various places during the evening are wife, son’s wife 
with babe, younger children, man-servants and maid- 
servants. The white-spread table has chiefly meat plat- 
ter, bread plate, pickle dish, wine tumblers. Three grid- 
dle-cake-shaped unleavened breads, called mazzoth (ex- 
plained of late as typifying priests, Levites, Israelites), 
are both separated and wrapped by a napkin. A lamb’s 
shank bone with bit of meat roasted is on the platter ; 
parsley is there, some bitter herb, some vinegar, and an 
abundance of red wine. As near as may be, this was the 
rubric. 

1. The master takes his wine glass; all arise with 
theirs ; a blessing therefor and thanks for the feast ; drink. 

2. Water is poured upon his hands. 

3. Sbreds parsley and passes to all. ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast created 
the fruit of the earth !” 

4. Breaks in two the middle one of the three mazzoth, 
concealing one-half under the tablecloth for an after- 
dish. 

Here Mr. Ben Oliel at my right forgot his own injunc- 
tion, and called attention to this removal of a broken 
bread. Seeing such interest, the host stopped and invited 
any explanation at any time which he might wish to 
give to us. 

5. Raises the roasted lamb bone and unleavened cake: 
‘**Lo, this is the bread of affliction which our forefathers 
ate in the land of Egypt. Whosoever is an hungered, let 
him come and eat with us; whosoever is needy, let him 
come and celebrate with us the Passover. This year we 
are here, next year we shall be in the land of Israel; 
this year we are servants, next year we shall be free 
children.” 

6. Second cup filled. Eldest son asks meaning of feast 
and forms. Ritually read, the Egyptian bondage and 
the Exodus are summarized, in places being panto- 
mimed by bearing a burden, 

Mr. Ben Oliel opened a ritual brought by him, and 
shared it with the writer—the first Hebrew book knowa 
to use illustrations. Prompted by kindness, he pushed 
further for the eye and reading of the Biblical Professor. 
Taking an eye-glassed look, he whispered: ‘‘ Hebrew 
without the points I do not readily read.” What! was 
there a lightning stroke, a thunder clap? Oh, ye shades 
of the Buxtorfs! Could ye but have seen theerect form, 
widened nostril, flashing eye of the Christian ex-rabbi 
as he hissed past me: ‘* Hebrew was never written with 
points!” 

7. Cup replaced untasted. The tirst prrt of the Egyp- 
ian (not the Great) Hallel (Ps, 113, 114) is sung, and all 
drink the second cup. 

8. The bread blessed, he eats with bitter herbs and 
passes to all, which closes Part I of the feast. In the 
intermission comes the family’s usual evening meal. 

The Biblical Professor will know the kind of wine in 


Family, servants, 
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use. ‘ Ah!” says Mr. Ben Oliel, ‘‘ you must not be over 
inquisitive. I am for temperance, and my wife and 
daughters are White Ribboners.” ‘‘ Yes, but,” inter- 
rupted the truth-seeker, ‘is that wine fermented, or is 
it not?’ Quoth our friend : ‘‘ It is doubtless the wine of 
commerce. My own fatber used to express the juice 
and with great care seal it up, in order to have unfer- 
mented juice of the grape at the Passover ; but to-day 
the Passover celebrants usually procure the wine of 
commerce.” Along with this it was remembered that 
the Talmud states that leaven in the legal sense con- 
sists of the ferment of grain sugar, not the ferment of 
fruit sugar. 

Introductions followed. Sweetsand mazzoth were set 
before us, while the family dined. 

9. ‘* After the supper” he brings forth from its con- 
cealment the broken loaf, eats a bit from it the size of an 
olive, and gives to each one of the household. [As this 


took place Mr. Ben Oliel averred that in so treating the 


previously broken bread Jesus said, in effect if not in 
very word, ‘‘ Thisis my body which is broken for you.” 
But see Revision.] A third cup is filled, blessed and 
drunk, 

10. A cup is filled for Elijah, and the door is opened 
for the entrance of the Messiah’s forerunner. (How 
notable this of the symbolic way of representing mental 
states and processes peculiar to the Hebrew mind !) 

The host bids Mr. Ben Oliel say to us that in the rit- 
ual is an optional prayer for the stranger within the 
gates, and that he now s ibstitutes it for us. 

11. Cup four is filled ; last of Hallel sung (Ps. 115- 
118); wine drunk ; joyful Paschal Hymo sung, and the 
feast is over. 

In pleasant conversation it was inquired if the restric- 
tion as to touching the wine was now removed, and, if 
so, could it be examined. It was tasted ; and, as far as 
a Methodist may be a judge in such matters, his judg- 
ment agreed with that of others that the wine was alco- 
holic. 

It was noted that the women did little more than 
make occasional responses, having no books, tho every 
male of reading age read or chanted vigorously there- 
from. As among other peoples, the less educated 
women are more disinclined to Christianity than are the 
men, Delay in the baptism of the latter is hence ad- 
vised until a family can come unitedly. 

With many an Adieu (Latin), Kalle Nukta (Greek) 
and Lekhem Shalom (Hebrew), at eleven o’ clock the 
company parted, we to rout up the shuffling, rope- girded 
monk who, two hours agone, had locked up and slept. 

“It was a night to be much observed,” * the night in 
which He was betrayed.” 
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A SYRIAN EASTER SCENE. 


BY THE REV, W. SCOTT WATSON, A.M, 





A RATHER barbarous pertormance takes place every 
year in a few of the Moslem towns of Syria, and at ir- 
regular intervals in others. The people commonly speak 
of it (in Arabic) as the da-se, using a term for the whole 


that is strictly applicable to only one portion. The mul- 
titudes which gather to see the show, attired in the flow- 
ing robes of the Orient, freshly washed and bright with 
many colors, form a pretty picture, much different from 
that presented by an American crowd clad in somber 
black, At Bur Elias, at least, it is not very many years 
since the Government allowed Christians to be present 
on the occasion, fearing lest fanaticism would lead to 
bloody fights between followers of the Cross and those 
whose symbol is the crescent. 

That city of magnificent ruins which was known to 
the ancients as Heliopolis, ‘‘ City of the Sun,” and is 
now called Baalbek, a name of uncertain origin, is one 
of the places that have an annual da-se. The same, or 
nearly similar, ceremonies are performed on two con- 
secutive days, the Friday and the Saturday immediately 
preceding the Easter of the Greek Church, but by differ- 
ent families. One spring recently I had the fortune— 
good or bad let the reader add, according to his judg- 
ment—to witness the second day’s part of the program. 
(The Friday ceremonies were omitted that year, because 
the family whose time it was then to perform was in 
mourning.) 

While sitting in the Palmyra Hotel at a breakfast 
fashioned after those of Europe whose menu may be 
known a twelvemonth in advance (because they are 
always the same), a procession marched past the door 
with rude music and sixteen banners, going in the 
direction of the tomb of Sitt Houla. (That woman, if 
we can trust the local tradition, was a daughter of Ali, 
and lies buried just beyond the city by the side of the 
road that leads to the village of Duris.) When that 
shrine is reached, I was told by natives, the principal 
banner endeavors to leave this wicked world and to 
‘** fly ” to Heaven, upon which the people strive with 
might and main to keep the holy relic still among them 
—which side invariably comes out of the contest second 
best, it is needless to state. Formerly, after much 
struggling, a compromise was effected, the flag drag- 
ging the multitude up the mountainside to the tomb 
of Sheikh Abdulla before it surrendered ; but now—is it 
growing old and feeble, poor thing ?—it allows the vic- 
tory to be won on the lower ground. Altho I missed 
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the sight at this time, I had an opportunity on another 
occasion near Jerusalem to see the farce of a banner at- 
tempting to go skyward of its own accord. 

The self-tortures, except the da-se in the strict meaning 
of the term, took place in frontof the tomb of Sitt Houla, 
I reached there about 8:05 a.M., just in time to see the 
beginning of them. Ifound many children thereabouts in 
holiday mood, bearing branches in their hands, and other 
persons busily engaged in stripping the trees of their 
foliage. Presently about forty men formed a circle 
around two or three, the sheikh, as master of ceremonies, 
being in the center. (More individuals subsequently 
entered the ring.) As they stood they began to sway 
their bodies andtochant. Soona youth wearing a white 
fez with eight green vertical stripes, bared to the waist 
and presented himself before the sheikh. The latter 
pressed an iron rod, about ten inches long and perhaps 
twice as thick as a knitting-needle, through each check 
ata spot about an inch back from the corner of the 
mouth, and a similar piece of iron through the flesh of 
each shoulder. The young man then seized the free’ends 
of the rods dangling from his face and held them while 
others received the attention of the master, most of the 
time keeping up a movement tbat could scarcely be called 
dancing. Two persons had a rod thrust through one 
cheek, and another had the front part of his neck pierced, 
One man strove for a while, apparently trying to work 
one of those sharp instruments into his flesh in the region 
of his stomach, while a second in like manner applied 
one to the middle of the top of his head. The sheikh 
then hit each of the rods a few smart blows on the end. 
I plainly heard the sound of the knocks. A person lay 
on the ground and a knife was placed across his body ; 
then the leader raised himself by pressing his hands on 
the shoulders of two men, and stood on the knife. 

The injuries already described were inflicted by the 
sheikh. Before piercing the flesh of thcse who presented 
themselves he put the point of the instrument into his 
own mouth, and doubtless moistened it with saliva. 
There were other tortures more directly self-inflicted. 
Some of the participants were twirling iron balls, about 
three inches in diameter, with a two-foot handle, and 
adorned with perhaps eight appendages of chain, each 
six inches long, withacoin at the freeend. The bearers 
put the sharp handles into his mouth and out through 
the cheek on one side, There was also a devotee who 
‘* went asleep,” as it was called, and a couple of Turkish 
soldiers struggled with him to keep him on his feet. 

The master of ceremonies removed the rods which he 
had inserted, and the rites at Sitt Houla were brought to 
a conclusion in a manner more dramatic than pleasant. 
Standing near the performers in the midst of a large 
crowd of Arabs, and possibly the only foreigner then 
present, I suppose I must have been somewhat conspic- 
uous. One of the men within the ring broke through 
it and made directly for me. What might he not do 
in a state of religious frenzy! I knew not his purpose, 
and even if I did, and desired to find safety in flight, 
escape was impossible from that Moslem throng. When 
he was almost face to face with me he stopped, opened 
wide his mouth, put in the point of the iron rod he 
carried, pushed it through his cheek, and waited for 
backsheesh (a present). IT gave a franc, and was relieved 
to see him withdraw satisfied. 

The procession then returned to the city and went to 
the open space in front of the Government House, reach- 
ing there about 9:35 a.M. (Through the courtesy of the 
ofticials I had a fine view of what followed from the roof 
of a low part of that building.) On its arrival several 
men, perhaps eight, lay down in the street, and a cloth 
was spread over them, hiding them from sight. A man 
ran slowly over the prostrate bodies, followed by the 
bearer of the principal banner with his charge; then the 
sheikh, seated on a bridleless horse, rode over them, 
and after him acrowd of people rushed. The persons 
lying on the ground quickly got up and disappeared 
among the multitude, I noticed that some of them rose 
smiling. This part of the day’s doings only is properly 
called the da-se, that word coming from a root which 
signifies ‘‘ to walk over.” Here ended the public exer- 
cises of the occasion. 

It is claimed that the persons who take part in there 
rites never suffer any pain from what is inflicted on 
them, and never receive any injury from the horse's 
hoofs or the feet of those who walk over them, To me, 
however, the expression on the faces of those whose 
flesh was pierced appeared plainly to belie the first part 
of this assertion ; and I was told by native Syrians that 
itis a fact that the limbs of those who lie down to be 
trampled upon are at times broken. As for the per- 
formers at Sitt Houla, there was no need of a special 
miraculous interposition to preserve them from serious 
injury. The affair was an unpleasant sight, but what 
were probably the appearances to the thoughtless and 
ignorant beholders exceeded the reality. The whole was 
a silly performance, requiring no great ability or endur- 
ance in those who took part and, perse, not worth the 
the time I spent in investigating it. The piercing wi'h 
iron instruments was done in spots where and in such @ 
manner that those who submitted to the operation suf- 
fered but comparatively little. The injury to the shoul- 
ders and the neck was very superficial, the skin being 
pinched up with the fingers and the needles run through 
it while so held, When the blows were given on the 
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head and abdomen the victims themselves were holding 
the rods with both hands,and, of course, easily could, as 
doubtless they did, counteract the effect by an outward 
pressure ; there certainly was no evidence that the sub- 
stance of the brain was entered. When the sheikh was 
apparently standing on the man he was steadying him- 
self by resting his hands on two persons, one on either 
side ot him, and there is no need to think that he allowed 
much of his weight to bear on the knife. 

What a shame—a scene like that here described so near 
the place and the season of Easter’s birth! Baalbek has 
spiritual ruins as well as those of stone. Comment, 
however, is needless ; the simple description is sufficient. 
Surely there is still much work for the Christian Church 
to do in that land. 

GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
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OPEN THE CHURCHES. 


BY W. T. STEAD, 


THERE is one question that I have often asked on 
public platforms which I am glad to be permitted to 
put before the readers of TH& INDEPENDENT, That 
is, Whether, if any ordinary man of the world were to 
invest trust money on the same principle on which 
Christian people invest the money collected for the 
service of the Lord, he would escape jail? I doubt it, 
and for this reason, 

A trustee who was intrusted with any sum of money 
to invest on behalf of his ward would ke held by the 
courts to be guilty of criminal negligence, malfeasance, 
and I know not what high crimes and misdemeanors, 
if he invested it in such fashion that it only bore inter- 
est one day out of seven. Yet that, in nine cases out of 
ten, is the way in which money placed in trust for 
divine service is invested by Christian people. 

What is the value of the church property of London 
if it were capitalized to-day? No onecansay. Includ- 
ing the value of the sites it must amount to many mil- 
lions. When I wasin Chicago one of the evening papers 
of the city published a series of elaborate articles on the 
money sunk in church plants, and the cost of keeping it 
up, for the purpose of proving that the return was in- 
adequate, and that if the Man of Nazareth came to Chi- 
cago he would be dissatified with the investment his 
disciples had made on his behalf. According to the 
Chicago Mail, the net capital value represented by the 
churches of the city was $22,500,000, 

Considering that London is more than twice the size of 
Chicago, and that the churches are far more costly 
structures than those built on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, it would not be out of the way to put the money 
locked up in church buildings and sites at nearer $100,- 
000,000 than $75,000,000. Every penny of that immense 
sum is trust-money for God Almighty. Is it well in- 
vested ? 

The first principle of investing money is that it should 
bear interest all the time it is invested. Rain or shine, 
week in, week out, all the days of the week, the man 
of the world expects his money to bear interest. At 
present the rate of interest is low. He counts himself 
lucky if he can get a safe three per cent. per annum, 
But what business man would lock up his capital in any 
undertaking that only yielded a return one day in seven? 
If he invests it in a public house Boniface earns his divi- 
dend seven days a week ; if he puts it in any other busi- 
ness the investment bears harvest six days a week. But 
if the saints invest it for God Almighty it only bears 
fruit one day in seven, ‘This is not very good business 
for the children of light, who in this respect have much 
to learn from children of the world. 

The practice of shutting up churches from Sunday to 
Sunday is the rule in Protestant countries. I don’t think 
the Catholics make all the use of their churches that 
they might do. But they are miles ahead of the Protes- 
tants in this as in many another department of Christian 
effort. The church in a Catholic district—say in Swit- 
zerland or in Bavaria—is always open. It is the common 
home of the parishioners, They can go there any time to 
pray, to read, to meditate, to talk, and at times to sleep ; 
for, altho the church is not a dormitory—save during 
somnolent sermons—it is a means of grace to be able to 
take forty winks in a cool church after a long walk in 
the blazing sun, The church is the poor man’s opera 
house, as Voltaire long ago very truly observed; it is 
also his picture-gallery and his museum of art. It is his 
best specimen of architecture, and it houses his only col- 
lection of statuary, Its tombs tell thestory of the fami- 
lies whose lives made the history of the district. On its 
walls are inscribed the pious tributes of grateful surviv- 
ors to the heroes of the hamlet—valiant men who haz- 
arded their lives in the high places of the field in defense 
of faith and fatherland. High overhead the banners 
molder into dust, eloquent even in decay of the heroic 
deeds of derring-do of the days that are gone. Music, 
painting, architecture, sculpture, history—all combine 
to make the church the center and pivot of the life of 
the town. Its doors from sunup to sundown are never 
= No attendant haunts the sacred edifice. All are 
—— come and to go. Nor is the simple faith of the 

ic unjustified by fact; sacrilege is unknown? theft 

unfeared, . 


ween & contrast is this to the jealously locked and 
ted sanctuaries in which popular Protestantism has 
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sunk who can say how many millions of hardcash! In 
rural village, in busy town, in crowded city, it is the 
one house whose doors are closed all the livelong work - 
ing week. And yet, when you come to look into the 
matter, what would come of leaving the doors open? 
What is there inside most of our churches and chapels 
to tempt outsiders inside when no service is going on 
and there is neither preaching nor praying? That is 
true enough. Merely to open the doors would be of 
little use. It is necessary to go further if any good is to 
be done with the capital locked up in our empty 
churchgs. 

There is one thing that needs to be done, and that 
covers all things. These edifices, which are now locked 
up to the glory of God must be opened for the service 
of man. In most communities tbe first thing every 
active social worker will tell you is that there is great 
need of a common hall, of a parish drawing room, of a 
social club house, of a public reading room, of a public 
gymnasium, and of covered playgrounds for the chil- 
dren. They will deplore the lack of any place where 
they can give popular concerts and entertainments, and 
where the workingman can meet under cover to have his 
snack and hear some good music, They want a building, 
they will tell you, for a score of different social services; 
but they cannot afford to build one, They cannot rent 
one, and so they go without. 

And all the while, in the very heart and center of the 
population that is craving for a building in which to 
have its clamant, social needs ministered to by its breth- 
ren, there stands a building—commodious, well lighted, 
well ventilated, capable of being well warmed—empty, 
idle, useless, the playground of mice and the workshop 
of spiders. There it stands, dark and silent, locked, 
bolted and barred. And when you ask why, in the name 
of the All-Merciful Nazarene, this building cannot be 
devoted to the service of the least of these his brethren, 
you are met with a shudder of indignant horror, as if 
you had uttered some rude blasphemy. ‘What! How 
dare you propose to desecrate, by devoting to the secular 
needs of the workman, the child and the servant the 
building consecrated to the service of prayer and praise, 
to the hearing of sermons and the singing of bymns!” 

I would dare, altho it involved remodeling the whole in- 
terior of my church from ceiling to basement, And I do 
not think that He who never sought his own honor and 
glory while on earth would think the service of the sanc- 
tuary one whit less fragrant or acceptable because it was 
rendered on Sunday in a building sanctified the remaining 
six days of the week by being dedicated to helpful min- 
istries to men, his brethren. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me”; 
‘Inasmuch a3 ye did it not to the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not unto me”—these two sayings of 
our Lord would be an all-sufficient warrant for any bold 
innovator who, breaking down a false and cruel tradi- 
tion, rededicated the house of the Lord to the service of 
man, and made the church in every parish a center as 
busy and as useful all the days of the week us are the 
Polytechnic and Oxford House. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE AFTER-MEETING. 


ILI.—SINGING. 
BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS, 














WITH the exception of solos, every hymn should be 
familiar ones. Many a time attention has been distract- 
ed at a most impressive point in the after-meeting by 
the announcement of a new hymn, and the efforts of the 
people to learn it. The meaning of the words is utterly 
lost, and the tender spirit is banished by the failure to 
sing well. While appropriateness of sentiment is great- 
ly to be desired, even that should be somewhat sicrificed 
for the sake of familiarity of the people with the music, 
Indeed, it is an excellent thing to have all the hymns so 
well known that they can be sung without books and 
without an instrument, 

Next to familiarity should be considered appropriate- 
ness. On one occasion, after an impressive sermon, I 
knew a choir to sing *‘ Save the holy sepulcher”; and 
while this was an extreme case of impropriety, grieving 
the Holy Spirit, I have known sane ministers to suggest 
hymns almost as inappropriate to the sentiment of the 
hour, The hymns should always be selected beforehand 
with great care, and it would be well to have the leader 
of the singing know just what is coming, except where 
an impromptu verse would be especially appropriate 
and helpful. If the subject of the meeting is the devel- 
op nent of spiritual interest, do not sing ‘‘The sweet by 
and by,” but use such hymns as ‘‘ Revive us again,” 
‘» Showers of blessing,” ‘‘ Even me,” ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by,” ‘‘ Savior, visit thy plantation,” etc. 

If the topic is concern for souls do not sing ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah! ’tis done,” but such hymns as ‘‘ What a friend we 
have in Jesus,” ‘* Did Christ o’er sinners weep?” ‘‘ Must 
Jesus bear the cross alone?” ‘‘I am praying for you,” 
‘* Bringing in the sheaves,” etc. 

If the theme is one of consecration do not sing hymns 
of invitation to the impenitent, but such hymns as 
‘“‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” ‘‘ Draw me nearer,” 
‘My faith looks up to Thee,” ‘‘ Take my life, and let it 
be,” ‘* All for Jesus,” ‘‘T’ll go with Him all the way,” 
etc, 
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If you are to have a meeting to pray for the endue- 
ment of the Spirit, sing hymns about the Holy Ghost. 

If the meeting is one for inquirers there is especial 
need for care in the selection of penitential or invita- 
tion hymns, I have known the spiritual edge taken off 
from an after-meeting by the use of inappropriate 
hymns, 

The best hymns to use between the first and second 
meetings and at the opening of the second are such 
hymns as ‘‘ Just as I am,” ‘‘ Pass me not,” ‘‘ Almost per- 
suaded,” ‘Why not come to him now?” “I hear thy 
welcome voice,” ‘‘Come, sinner, come,” ‘‘ Why not to- 
night?” ‘‘ Jesus, I come,” “‘ There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” etc. The singing of the three hymns first 
mentioned in the last sentence could hardly fail to de- 
velop interest among inquirers, rather than to suppress 
it, as certain other unfamiliar or inappropriate hymns 
would almost certainly do. These are also the best 
hymns to sing, while ‘‘ drawing the net,” if you think a 
chorus atthat time would be helpful. In thatcase never 
announce the number of a hymn, or have the organist 
play, and rarely announce the hymn, but have some one 
start it at a given signal previously arranged. Never 
tell the people you want them to rise or hold up their 
hands as a token of interest while you are singing a 
hymna, before you have given the invitation andsome have 
responded to it. Then you might appropriately say, 
‘Keep right on rising up while we sing the chorus, ‘ Do 
not pass me by,’ or the verse ‘ Come to Jesus just now.’” 

When you finish that verse or chorus you can say: 
‘*Sing that again,” or ‘‘ Sing the next verse,” or you can 
repeat another verse and add a word of exhortation and 
then have allsing it ; or you could say: ‘‘ There were five 
who rose while we sang that verse. I think we must 
sing another.” If no one should rise while singing a 
verse you could say: ‘“‘Idid not see any one who rose 
as we sang that verse. We will sing just one more, and 
if no one rises while we sing that one it will be the last.” 
Then if some one does respond, as will probably be the 
case, you can mention it, and say: ‘‘ Now we will sing 
only one more.” Always tell the people when you are 
about to sing the last verse you will use, or to repeata 
chorus for the last time, as there are always some who 
respond to what they think will be the last invitation, 
It is sometimes well to sing a chorus over and over, sing- 
ing moreand more softly with each repetition, Then you 
can say some words of entreaty that can be heard while 
the singing is still in progress. 

I have never been able to make much use of solos in an 
after-meeting. A full-fledged solo with organ accompa- 
piment, etc., may bean abomination at such atime, If 
the soloist can sing at a word from the leader such a 
hymn as ‘‘ Jesus will help if you try,” it may be made 
very effective ; especially if you ask for some sign of in- 
terest between the verses and you have some one who 
can sing tenderly and plainly and who knows all the 
verses by heart. People will not rise ordinarily, while any 
sort of solo is being sung. Occasionally you might use 
one verse as a solo of something especially appropriate 
while the inquirers are on their knees ; but ordinarily it 
would be better to have them sing something into which 
all could put their hearts and voices, such as ‘* But drops 
of grief can ne’er repay” or ‘‘ Just as I am, Thy love un- 
known.” 

Sometimes you may use a hymn as a text for a little 
talk in the after-meeting. I have frequently done this 
with almost all of the hymns mentioned above. 

For instance, if you have been singing ‘‘ Trust and 
obey,” you can easily explain that these words imply 
all that a seeker after God needs to know, and then say : 
*‘ All who will do this will please rise, one by one, and 
say ‘I will!” 

When you come to the closing hymn be sure to get 
one that means something, and that might help in con- 
firming the inquirer in his decision. Some of the best 
hymns to use for this purpose are ‘Simply trusting,” 
‘Happy day,” ‘‘ Hallelujah! ’tis done,” ‘*God helping 
me, I will,” and also some of those mentioned above. 
The singing of a number of verses in a closing hymn 
will give an opportunity for the leader to be assigning 
especial work to his assistants, and for the assistants 
themselves to be finding those whe may be helped by 
more personal words than those of the more formal 
meeting. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 





ENGLISH NOTES, 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





In Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Memoirs” of an author 
there are many interesting literary reminiscences. His 
recollections of Charles Dickens are numerous and very 
pleasant, as indeed they should be, for it is well known 
that he was a favorite of ‘‘ the Master’s.” At so great a 
distance from the days in which he flourished it is well 
to have a record of the immense space he filled in public 
opinion, and of his wholly unparalleled position in the 
world of letters. 

“The eyes of every one interested in writing were turned 
eagerly to the modest house in Wellington Street (the 
Household Words office) where ruled and reigned the su- 
preme writer of the day. In our time, when there are in- 
numerable writers, almost of equal rank but not of 
such conspicuous merit, it is difficult to conceive of a state 
of things where a single writer supreme above his fellows, 
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gave the law in everything that Was conceivable with 
writing. Socially, too, he had an extraordinary position, 
of which we can form a fair idea by considering what is 
thought of Mr. Gladstone in comparison with other politi- 
cians. He made his influence felt, not in his great works 
merely, but in all those small efforts which kept him con- 
stantly in touch with his public, and where he showed a 
versatility and brilliancy which delighted even the most 
superficial.” 

This is all very true; but it is impossible to resist the 
impression that in his comparison between Dickens and 
Thackeray Mr. Fitzgerald plays the part of a partisan, 
It never struck me, tho I knew Dickens well, that the 
claims of Thackeray’s friends in the matter of literary 
rivalry ruffled his sensitive nature, I never certainly 
heard him speak a depreciatory word of the author of 
‘Vanity Fair.” At the worst he can only be accused of 
not reciprocating the admiration which Thackeray al- 
ways expressed for his genius, Rivalry was, in fact, 
out of the question from what Mr, Fitzgerald himself 
states : 

** Dickens’s sphere was infinitely larger; he seemed to 
touch universal chords. The general popular knowledge 
of him, of his expressions and allusions, was perfectly ex- 
traordinary and still exists; whereas Thackeray has fur- 
nished no contributions of this kind save the figure of 
Beckey Sharp which is known everywhere.” 

It is also true that in the vast number of Dickens's 
letters what especially strikes us is his restless, almost 
ceaseless, attempts to do something for somebody, to 
pursue pleasure and supply amusement as tho he himself 
found pleusure or amusement in so doing ; whereas in 
the record of Thackeray we find no records of such spon- 
taneous geniality. 

As is the case with the centenarians who are much 
too much in evidence all over the country, we are over- 
doing our centenaries. Stupid as may be our habit of 
testimonializing living persons'of small merit, they are 
at all events real people about whom we can form some 
sort of judgment; but when a gentleman’s character is 
two or three hundred years old there are generally con- 
siderable doubts about it. Up to the present time we 
have waited for the exact century or more, before offer- 
ing incense to an idol; but some belated admirers of 
Archbishop Laud have not been able to restrain their en, 
thusiasm, but must needs commemorate his ‘‘ martyr- 
dom” two hundred and fifty years after date. Perhaps 
they have a shrewd suspicion that fifty years hence 
there are not likely to be many people who will think it 
worth commemoration. To ordinary, commonplace per- 
sons of the Christian faith he seems to have been too 
fond of cutting off the ears and splitting the noses of 
persons who did not agree with him in religious matters, 
If he had all’ other virtues, it seems to me that this 
method of terminating controversy is s0 unbecoming a 
decent.man—let alone an archbishop—that it cuts off all 
connection between him and martyrdom. That he died 
as his master did, with great courage, is certain; but 
courage ou the scaffold is not peculiar to kings and 
priests but has been equally shown by regicides. Some 
of the Laudian relics exhibited at the late ‘* commemo- 
ration” were very interesting, especially thé two shirts— 
with beautiful lace insertions, the sleeves being tied with 
tiny bows of faded pink and white ribbon. ‘‘ Let me 
have a second shirt,” said the poor king; ‘‘ because the 
season is so sharp as to make one shake, which some 
observers may fancy proceeds from fear.” 

Nothing, as has been well said, became these men and 
their like so much as their deaths. But persons who are 
willing not only to order their fellow-creatures to be 
tortured but to look upon them while in their agony— 
and both Laud and his master had a liking for this—are 
not of the stuff of which real martyrs are made; and 
the less we talk of them in that connection the better. 

I see it is proposed, since the humanitarians object to 
the use of the cat to wife beaters and child tormentors, 
that the old custom of putting offenders into the stocks 
should be renewed, It is stated that that punishment 
had a very prohibitive effect, and that in the country 
place where it was tried the villagers showed their de- 
testation of crime by pelting the prisoner with rotten 
eggs. This may have been so in the case of certain of- 
fenses, but it certainly was not so for drunkenness or 
poaching. Iam unfortunately old enough to remember 
such scenes, tho not mary of them. The offenders were 
looked upon as martyrs, and when the constable was not 
in attendance as he ought to have been, they were plenti- 
fully supplied with bread, cheese and beer. Moreover, 
in order that they should not sit on the cold ground, 
‘*bavins ” (fagots of wood) used to be placed under them, 
and upon the whole they had not a bad time. Any pas- 
sion they may have entertained for notoriety was in- 
dulged to the full, for while they weré in the stocks no 
other investment for the public interest was dreamed 
of. 

A ‘London Correspondent,” a class that knows every- 
thing that takes place and often before it happens, 
assures us that the Queen, distressed with the complaints 
of the literary profession, has at last resolved to grant it 
** degrees of merit.” There are to be twenty-four of the 
first class, and two hundred and fifty of the second class, 
I should very much like to see a meeting between a gen- 
tleman wearing the decoration No. 1, and another wear- 
ing décoration No. 2. There might not be “‘ wigs on the 
green,” but there would certainly be decorations! It is 
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argued by those opposed to the hard and fast Jine drawn 
by Calvinistic theologians, that the difference between 
the least worthy person in Paradise and the least un- 
worthy person in the infernal regions must be very slight, 
and requires a nice discretion ; but that is nothing to the 
delicacy of deciding the claims of the last of the twenty- 
four, and the first of the two hundred and fifty, 
who are to represent the calling of literature. Our 
informant has unfortunately not told us what the 
decoration is to be—a button, or a cross or a rib- 
bon, or all three. I hope it will be nothing very novel 
and outré, so as to arouse general curiosity, like 
the medal worn by the member of the yeomanr® at his 
first inspection, ‘‘1 did not know you had seen service,’’ 
said the Colonel ; ‘‘ the more old soldiers we can get in 
the regiment the better.” But after all it was only the 
prize bis old sow had gained at the agricultural show. 
From what I know of men of letters there are very few 
who will say ‘‘ thank you” for a decoration. I do not 
say that all of them, especially the married ones, would 
despise a title, A title you can carry about with en evi- 
dence wherever you go; but a decoration is only for high 
days and holidays, and even then is subject to curious 
interrogation, Nobody says to a titled person, ‘‘Why do 
you wear that?” whatever doubts he may entertain upon 
the subject, 

There is another difficulty about these new honors to 
be paid to literature. It is probable that the persons 
who sit in high places will consider that the philosophers, 
the historians and the writers generally who are more 
admired than read, are of a superior order to the weav- 
ers of fiction, to which they apply the term ‘‘ light liter- 
ature”; and if they imagine that the novelists will put up 
with insolence of that kind, they little know the novel- 
ists. 

‘‘Is it that manis more impatient than woman,” asks 
the British Medical Journal, ‘or are his troubles 
greater, or does he shrink less than she does from the 
unknown, that there are nearly three male suicides to 
one female?” It may be from the first-mentioned cause, 
or from the last, but certainly not from the second, Her 
troubles are great enough, heavens knows! and cer- 
tainly more continuous than those of the male, On 
nine-tenths of the middle-aged women of the lower 
classes whom one meets in the streets care and trouble 
have set their seal, Their faces are joyless, their limbs 
look tired, they are for the most part haggard and thin. 
After a very brief experience of happy married life— 
after less than what we call a honeymoon—they become 
drudges ; yet they drudge on. One would suppose 
that between forty-five and fifty-five, when premature 
old age comes over them, and nature presses on them 
most hardly, would be their favorite period for mi- 
grating to the Unknown Shore; but this is not so; 
suicides among women are much more frequent when 
they are young. Perhaps it is because they then lose 
their illusions, and find how hard life is. ‘* The cause,” 
as old Burton says, in his ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” “is 
generally an ill-placed love.” With man, on the other 
hand, it is usually the loss of money, which is intolera- 
ble to him. Women, again, rarely, it seems, use the 
rope, the knife or the revolver, to loose their mortal 
cou. They drown and poison themselves in far greater 
proportion than men, but what seems very curious, their 
most favorite mode of exitis by jumping from a great 
hight. To do that strikes one as requiring a great deal of 
resolution. 

A work has recently appeared entitled, ‘‘ Books Fatal 
to their Authors,” a publication which, if the whole truth 
were told, might be extended almost to infinity. There 
is no end to the number of young gentlemen and ladies 
who have rushed into print and have never ceased to re- 
gretit. The difficulty of suppressing a book after it has 
once been printed, however small has been its sale, is 
something incredible. Some one is sure to have pos- 
sessed himself of a copy of it if only for the purpose of 
making its parent miserable. The worst examples of 
this kind are theological works, which are repented of in 
sackcloth and ashes when the author has changed his 
religion, He naturally considers (tho perhaps not a 
dozen people have read him) that he has sown the seeds 
of heresy broadcast, and has the eternal condemnation 
of his fellow-creatures to answer for. But the book that 
would excite much more astonishment would be one en- 
titled, ‘* Books Fatal to their Publishers”; for there is 
a general belief that, whoever loses by a book, it is not the 
person who prints it, and binds it, and sells it over hig 
counter. This isa vulgar error. Disraeli the Elder has 
a pleasant chapter devoted to this subject in which he 
shows but little pity for the victims ; but then he was an 
author himself. In old times this misfortune arose from 
verbosity ; the long-windedness of the old scholars was 
hardly conceivable, One of them utters the aspiration, 
‘Oh, that the heavens were formed of paper, and the 
trees were pens, and the seas were ink, that my genius 
could thereby expand itself in due proportions !” Prynne 
never dined, but fed as he wrote, and that so volumi- 
nously that when in the pillory his works were burned 
under his nose he was almost suffocated. To publish 
the ‘“‘ Adversaria” of Barthius a number of booksellers 
clubbed together and were involved in a common ruin. 
In these days when a publisher goes to the bad it is gen- 
erally ascribed, not to the dull authors, but to the popular 
ones who ‘‘ open their mouths toowide,” It is generally 
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understood that Victor Hugo, who made a great fortune 
for himself, was the ruin of a good many of his “‘ natura) 
enemies, 

LONvON, EXGLAND. 
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THE PLAN OF FEDERATION 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D, 


A VERY large majority of the presbyteries of the 
(Northern) Presbyterian Church which have acted have, 
with remarkable unanimity, expressed their approval of 
the pending Plan of Federation, and their hope that it 
will be adopted and speedily put in operation. 

Several brethren of deserved prominence and influ- 
ence have, however, made fierce attacks upon it in the 
papers. The latest is that of Prof. John T, Duffield in 
THE INDEPENDENT; and it is no reflection upon the 
others to say that it is the fairest, ablest and strongest 
of all. It gathers up in a three-columned columbiad 
the objections that have been raised against the Plan, 
and hurls them with great force against it. If, there- 
fore, the Plan stands unscathed by that heavy discharge, 
it is impregnable to all assault. 

And at once it is to be noticed that the Professor’s 
gun has burst with its discharge ; for, after arraying his 
objections with all the force possible, he makes this con- 
cession : 

** The Plan submitted is probably the least objectiona- 
ble possibly attainable,” 

That is complimentary indeed to the gentleman com- 
posing the committees of conference from the eight 
churches who constructed the Plan. If, therefore, a fed- 
eration be desirable, the best Plan possible is before the 
churches, and should at once be adopted. The Professor 
evidently does not think federation itself desirable. The 
Northern General Assembly, however, in 1890 unani- 
mously decided that it was very desirable, and the seven 
other churches have concurredin that. Certainly, then, 
they should accept and adopt the most unobjectionable 
Pian that it is possible to prepare. The alternative 
would seem to be this, or the rescinding of the action 
that has been taken and the calamitous confession that 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches cannot co- 
operate for the great objects proposed. 

With this frank and honorable tribute from the Pro- 
fessor, the advocates of the Plan might well be excused 
from any detailed answer to the criticisms which he 
makes, especially as some of them are hair-splitting and 
far-fetched in their fears as to what may happen. To 
answer all in detail would take up too much space in 
these columns. The most prominent only can be dealt 
with, 

The strongest of all the objections is to the representa- 
tion article. Nor do we wonder at the way in which 
that objection is pushed. It has a very great ad cap- 
tandum force, and appeals to prejudices are hard to 
meet. 

But note that, as declared by the General Assembly of 
1890, what is had in view is a ‘*federation in which there 
shall be no renunciation by the different churches of 
of their peculiarities or independent organizations, and 
no interference with their doctrines, worship or internal 
affairs, but which shall aim by the best available meth- 
ods to secure co-operation in religious work, and in the 
promotion of such moral and social ‘reforms as affect 
the welfare of the nation”; that the Council is to have 
no right of review or control over the judicatories of the 
churches ; that the smaller Churches with only small 
proportionate representations might well dread that 
they would be little more than ciphers in the Council ; 
that the great Northern Presbyterian Church, with its 
share of the expenses so necessary to the Federation, 
will have a moral influence that will prevent anything 
being done objectionable to it; that if anything of the 
kind should be attempted it could withdraw—a with- 
drawal which would be fatal to the Federation ; and it 
seems to us that that great Church can well afford to be 
magnanimous in this matter and permit its overmas- 
tering moral and financial influence to be tempered by 
an equal representation from the weaker Churches. 

The United States Senate, in which the representation 
of the States is equal, can interfere, or prevent interfer- 
ence, in the internal affairs of the States ; not a law can 
be passed or repealed bearing on the States, without its 
consent. For that reason the equal representation of 
the States large and small in the body may justly 
be assailed. Even the “supplemental” House of 
Representatives, with its proportionate representa- 
tion, does not meet that. And it is against that 
that Professor Duffield’s reference to recent proceedings 
of certain Senators bears. But in all that concerns the 
foreign affairs of the nation the Senate is the sovereign 
power, The House does not share that power with it. 
The President is subordinate to it. It is in this latter re- 
spect that the analogy with the proposed Federal Council 
should be drawn. That Council is not to deal with any 
of the internal affairs of the Churches. If the American 
people, in view of the original sovereignty of the States, 
can justify the existence of equal representation in the 
Senate, which has its potential voice in all that the 
House can deal with, and which has exclusive control 
over what the House cannot even touch, American 
Presbyterians can adopt this equal representation of 
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the sovereign churches in a cotincil which is to have 


neither legislative nor judicial power over those 
churches. The cry of ‘ danger” from it is puerile, But 
if any of the presbyteries cannot rise to the hig at of this 
magnanimity, let them suggest a change in this article 
of the Plan. 

If the declination of the Southern General Assembly 
should have any influence it goes further. That Assem- 
bly never had this specific ‘‘ Pian” before it. It refused 
to enter upon any negotiations for a federal union, and, 
in the mode of doing that, exhibited in an unpleasant 
manner the discourtesy which was charged against its 
refusal to appoint a committee of conference on organic 
reunion ; the unhappy dominant feeling which produced 
the two actions was the same. Some of us, however, do 
not regret the federation refusal. What should be had 
with the Southern Church at once is organic reunion ; 
its entrance into the Federation would delay that. 

The Professor asks: ‘‘ Is it advisable for the Presby- 
trian Church to give a solemn pledge that it would not 
admit to its membership a minister or layman suspended 
from one of the federating churches for voting, or for 
being voluntarily present at religious services in which 
the Psalms were not exclusively used in worship?” 

Certainly not. Not aman in the Church would favor 
such a thing. Wecan scarcely imagine that the Profess- 
or, who is generally a very solema man, kept a straight 
face while he penned that inquiry. Certainly he was 
not serious. The words ‘ full credit and proper respect,” 
on which he bases his question, have a legal meaning 
which, especially in the light of other declarations in the 
Plan, does not involve that. There is nothing in it to 
prevent one of the churches from receiving a suspended 
minister or member of another, if it desires, be the cause 
of suspension what it may. 

If we mistake not, the opposition to the Plan, as repre- 
sented by the learned Professor in the attack upon the 

“Protestant Christian ” article has thrown a boomerang. 
A great object of the movement is to consolidate the 
efforts first of the Presbyterian and then of all the evan- 
gelical Churches of the land in the maintenance of the 
Protestant Christian character of our nation. Historic- 
ally, constitutionally and legally the nation is Protestant 
Christian, Practically, itis being assailed and under- 
mined by papal and infidel assaults upon our laws and 
customs. If it be true, as Professor Duffield contends, 
that it is unconstitutional and unscriptural for us to co- 
operate by a federatioa with other Protestants in de- 
fense of our Protestant heritage, God have mercy upon 
the land! But we have no fear of the great popular 
heart of our Church on this, Let the issue be made 
upon it in the General Assembly. It will carry the Plan 
through that body on a wave which it would be suicidal 
for any man to attempt to resist. The Presbyterian 
Church believes in maintaining the Protestant character 
of the nation—in the Subbatb, in denying appropriations 
of the nation’s money to the support of Roman Catholic 
schools among the Indians, in ‘all that is therein in- 
volved.” Let the presby:eries that are still to act on the 
Plan note that underlying the opposition to it is a diluted 
and halting Protestantism. 

The Professor asks, Why restrict the Federation to the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches? The Assembly 
of 1890 unanimously declared in favor of a federation of 
all the evangelical Churches, That is the ultimate design. 
The committee of the Assembly, under its instructions, 
first approached the Presbyterian and Reformed Assem- 
blies and Synods under the feeling that if they, closely 
related as they are, could not be so brought together, it 
would be useless to attempt it with the other evangelical 
Churches, but that if they could first be so united the 
others could be hopefully approached. And this is what 
is aimed at in Article 7, into which the Professor injects 
an unconstitutional interference with the prerogatives of 
the General Assembly which was never thought of. 

The Professor, in his tenth section, knocks down a 
man of straw, No “ judicial power,” as the expression is 
strictly and properly understood, is conferred by the Plan. 

Dr. 8. J. Niccolis, who led in the opposition to this 
Plan, said at the close of his criticisms : “ It is easier to 
find fault with a proposed Plan of Federation than to 
Suggest one that would be efficient.” Professor Duffield 
closes his objections with the frank concession that 
probably none more unobjectionable can be prepared. 
The Christian Intelligencer (of the Dutch Reformed 
Church), in a calm and judicious editorial, says: 


” If any reduction in the number of closely related de- 
nominations is to be won in our day, if any progress what- 
ever toward a United Christian Church is to be made, it 
will be on the lines laid down in this plan of federation. 

Certainly no one can object that the powers con- 
ferred on the Federal Council are either very numerous or 
extensive ; indeed, the principal objection to the proposed 
plan, in our minds, is that it delegates so little to the Fed- 
eral Council and reserves so much to the contracting par- 
ties ; but this feature, even if it be a fault, makes all the 
easier its acceptance by those—and they are not few—who 
” ‘0 any union a compromising of denominational pecul- 

arities. Noone who really and honestly desires to see 
the experiment made of union by Federation can by any 
possibility object to a plan which guards so carefully every 
existiug right and privilege. As has been said, it furnishes 
the basis for a beginning, it will at least bring representa- 
tives of the several Churches into closer relations, will 
break down many prejudices and barriers, will cultivate a 
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Sense of oneness in aims and endeavor, and the scheme has 
enough of flexibility to allow advance in such lines as 
actual experience may show to be wise and safe.”’ 

The rejection of the Plan would be the indefinite post- 
ponement of the whole Federation movement. We do 
not believe that the General Assembly will recede from 
the position which has been taken, and make the humili- 
ating confession that the Presbyterians of the United 
States cannot be brought together for the great practi- 
cal, patriotic, Christian purp)ses which prompt the Fed- 
eration movement, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


FUTURE OF NATIONS. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


THE fact that Europe has many languages keeps its 
States small, while the opposite fact in America keeys 
ours large. One empire can rarely cross lingual bounda- 
ries and embrace two tongues. Empire follows the 
course of language no less than of mountains and seas. 

What a people speaks determines the borders of its 
population. Existing tongues, more than existing 
armies, indicate what the nation will be. Spain and 
France cannot become one State, nor can Germany and 
Russia. In America, however, with one tongue we can 
have one nation, and must have but one. Canada must, 
accordingly, come into our Republic, while Mexico must 
long remain excluded. South America will in time be 
One power, unless English should so get the start of 
Spanish as to become the language of a great part of the 
people. Central America, if it becomes all Spanish, in- 
stead of divided between native tongues, will be one 
power and unite with Mexico. The spread of the people 
of the United States in Mexico may, indeed, make two 
languages there, and ultimately divide the country ; in 
which case it will be added to the United States. The 
United States and the English language have thus ab 
sorbed New Mexico, California and the rest of our terri- 
tory derived from Mexico, 

In Europe there is only one empire that is conglomer- 
ate in language—Austria; but Austria is threatened 
with early dismemberment. Those German statesmen 
were far-secing who sought to unite in one empire all 
the German-speaking peoples and leave the rest out, 
The German Empire, asa result, is strong and perma- 
nent, becaus2 homogeneous in speech and blood. As 
long as languages pulled different ways there could be 
no united action. All States must find their final equi- 
librium in language. 

The necessary States of Europe will, accordingly, be 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Sweden, Russia and 
Great Britain. Belgium, speaking French, must return to 
France, and Mecklenburg to Germany. In Holland and 
Denmark the Germans will soon drive out the Dutch and 
Danish languages, as the English are driving out the na- 
tive tongues in Ireland and Wales, and so will aunex 
those countries, In Poland the process of wiping out a 
language and its nationality is now in clear operation. 
The territory of that country is too small to maintain an 
independent tongue or an independent power. Had 
Poland been large enough to persist in its language it 
would not now be partitioned between Russia, Germany 
and Austria, When peoples are small the difficulty of 
language as a separator is easily overcome. The people 
naturally learn the language of their neighbors, and first 
become a conglomerate or bi lingual people, and when 
they cease to have one language they cease to have one 
State. In Switzerland independence is maintained only 
by its mountain barriers, which have kept empire from 
crossing its State lines. A people may be safe because it 
is too small to be worth conquering. 

English is so fast gaining in the world that it may re- 
move the barriers which language now offers to union, 
It has already consolidated England, Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland. Should a tunnel be constructed to France the 
two peoples will so mix as to destroy the permanency of 
either the English or French in their respective countries, 
and it is easy to foresee that the greater power of Eng- 
land for conquest will make England the conqueror ; so 
that we may expect France ultimately to havea mongrel 
language (or two languages) and then the English. The 
French language has no room te spread, being hemmed 
in by great and persistent languages—the German, Ital- 
ian and Spanish. It cannot, therefore, conquer the Eng- 
lish. The English, on the other hand, can spread indef- 
initely westward, having nothing to impede it. Having 
taken Ireland and established itself in America, Austra- 
lia and India, it is already almost a universal language, 
and has too many feeders to be absorbed anywhere, The 
English, too, are a traveling and migrating people, with 
a commerce and sailors in every land ; so that their lan- 
guage is in process of rapid propagation, unlike that of 
the stay-at-home French. In the far future France will 
doubtless be blotted out as a great State and great lan- 
guage. Pressed by Germany on one side and England 
on the other, and being unable to spread southward on 
account of the mountains and seas, it has no place for 
either growth or escape. It tried to leap into Africa, 
but, besides meeting there the Eaoglish and other tongues, 
it finds too little territory and too little wealth to 
attract or support a great people. Algiers must, there- 
fore, remain unimportant until it becomes united to the 
English fortunes of western Africa, 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE seventeenth annual exhibition of the Society con- 
sists, as always, of the best work which our artists can pro- 
duce in a technical way. The decorations of the galleries 
are simple, consisting of fine old tapestries, and the color 
effect. of the walls is most pleasing. 

At the reception this year a new departure was made in 
asking the women members to receive with the officers ; 
and one of the seven, Mrs. Kenyon Cox, accepted. The 
Hungarian Band and throngs of society and artistic people 
are usual incidents of this proud day of the Society, 

The impressionists are in possession of the walls, for so 
many impressionists on the jury tended to decide the 
character of pictures to be sent ; and two of the hanging 
committee, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Tarbell, are advanced 
impressionists, while the third, Mr. Platt, occupies a posi- 
tion something more than neutral. But if the new party 
has gained in strength, its members are yearly modifying 
their way of painting, at first so offensive to the public, 
and a mutual influence of the old and new painters is no- 
ticeable, which reminds one of the way the followers of 
Hahnemann and the old school of medicine are reacting 
upon each other’s practice. 

There is nothing so hard and “‘queer’’ as it used to be, 
unless in the work of the younger men in the line of prog- 
ress, like Mr. Philip Hale, of Boston (a son of the Rev. E. 
EK. Hale, with much diverted inheritance of talent), whose 
canvases look as if they were old Tarbells drawn from 
some attic, while the Mr. Tarbell of to-day paints in purer, 
more tender color each year. 

The Shaw prize of fifteen hundred dollars, goes this year 
to Mr. W. M. Chase, fora charming interior of bis Shinne- 
cock studio, called ‘‘A Friendly Call.” It seems more 
controlled, better sustained in its artistic feeling, and less 
aggressively clever than any similar subject donein former 
years; andit would be difficult to study it without feeling 
that Mr. Chase is not only a great painter, but a great 
colorist, knowing just where to put telling notes, and how 
to sustain and carry them through the picture. A large 
mirror behind the divan on which the ladies are seated is 
a feature of the picture, outlining the profile of the 
hostess with its reflection, showing engravings and pic- 
tures of the opposite wall. The long line of cushions upon 
the divan with these thrown on the Japanese matting, are 
admirable “ still life,’’ setting off the little causerie of 
two charming dames in summer toilets, 

Mr. Chase’s dozen canvases (still-life, portraits, interiors 
and sea and shore), cannot be mentioned in detail; yet a 
large picture, called ‘* The Old Road to the Sea,” is another 
record of his progress in qualities of solidity and strength. 
The Webb landscape prize of three hundred dollars seems 
to have been awarded on general principlesto Mr. Hassam. 
Other good men have already received it; one can’t wait 
too long when the recipient must be under forty years of 
age. Mr. Hassam’s time had come in rotation, and he re- 
ceives the prize for what seems to many the most uninter- 
estipg canvas of this very able artist, ‘‘The Plaza Cen- 
traleand Fort Cabanas, Havana,’’ a small canvas quite like 
M. Monet in facture. With Messrs. Twachtman, Robin- 
son, Donoho, Dearth and Platt, recipients of thesame prize 
in previous years, lies much of the strength of the landscape 
of this present exhibition ; and to this list may be added 
Messrs. Robert Reid, J. Appleton Brown, Fangell Isham, 
C. H. Davis and Van Gorder, with Miss Elizabeth Curtis 
and Miss Huntington, promising pupils of Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Dearth’s ‘October’ is extremely simple and sympa- 
thetic in treatment, a warm red undertone showing through 
the delicate greens, and harmonizing them with the maples 
beginning to flame with touch of fall, and giving « shim- 
meripng depth to the reflections in the river. Mr. Dearth’s 
study of sunset glow, lately sbown at the Union League 
Club, displays, as does this picture, a breadth and grasp of 
essentials with great poetic charm, 

Mr. Twachtman again exhibits studies of Niagara—a 
sphinx riddle for which, in its majesty and glory, none 
of the younger painters has yet found so good an answer 
as did Mr. Church. Even Mr. Inness painted Niagara as 
so much water power. Mr. Twachtman’s studies are full 
of exquisite light and iridescent color, charming inter- 
lacings of varying and subtle hues ; and they may be styled 
conceptions of beauty suggested by Niagara, if he has not 
yet attempted characterization of the great whole. 

Mr. C. A. Platt’s ‘Snow ” covers a flat alluvial valley 
bounded by purple-shadowed hills—all strong, definite and 
true. Mr. Robert Reid’s large panel, ‘‘ Looking up 
Twachtman’s Valley,” shows its shadowed depths threaded 
by a zigzag silvery stream descending from a sunny hillin 
the distance—a difficult subject delightfully rendered. 

Mr. J. Appleton Brown’s “ English Grain Field” is the 
strongest landscape in many ways of the exhibition. Per- 
sonally, we feel as if the great depth of the scene, the dig- 
nity of the reaches of serried grain, are more effective with 
half the sky covered from sight. 

Mr. Tarbell is one of the painters to whom a new diffi- 
culty encountered is a new pleasure. His delightful man- 
agement of color in the “ Mother and Child among the 
Pines,” the breadth with which he paints the figures in 
light and shade, the intricacy without confusion of the 
background, make one choose this and his ‘‘ Summer Idyl” 
as connecting links between the landscape and figure 
paintings. But the noblest picture of figures out-of-doors 
is a large canvas called ‘An Autumn Stroll,” a portrait of 
mother and little girl. We say, without knowing, “4 por- 
trait,” because of its evident truthfulness. There is a 
mellow tone running through the composition, a feeling of 
dignity and strength coupled with a reticence and sobriety 
in the handling which make the picture grow, until one 
desires tosee it again and always—in some museum. 
This picture failed of the Shaw prize by one vote. Mr. 
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Robinson’s picture of women, “ Two in a Boat,” is a small 
package of delight. 

There are many ideal or religious subjects. Mr. Benson 
shows life-size decorative figures called “ Spring” and 
“ Autumn,” after the identical manner of Mr. Thayer; 
Mr. Bell, one of the most artistic of our painters, embodies 
“Color, Form and Music’’; Mrs, Rhoda Holmes Nichols’s 
“Pastoral” shows, in a new vein, a medieval lady fol- 
lowed through sparse woods by two white greyhounds ; Mr. 
Gaugengigl’s “‘ Rescue” is a rocky shore, the theater of a 
combat between a merman and a satyr who has landed his 
mermaid in a net; and Mr. Kugene’s “ Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt,” is especially rich in color. In Mr. Cox’s 
“Temptation of St. Anthony,” the subject is apparently 
the last thing to suggest itself to the mind of the artist, 
who has rather desired to group knowingly four figures in 
a “Composition.” Had the germinant idea been to depict 
the struggle of a soul, would exactly the same model have 
been used for saint and Satan, one as good a likeness of the 
wiry Italian who poses for anatomy lectures as the other, 
St. Anthony, if anything, a little more satanic than Satan ? 
Mr. Cox so conspicuously lacks in ideal qualities tbat it is 
a pity he attempts such subjects. 

Mr. Herter’s “‘ Philippa Picard” is a beautiful study of a 
woman in silken gown of soft sheen, with orchids in her 
hair; and Mr. Will Low is at his best in ‘‘ The Spring,” 
where woodland nymphs come at eve to drink. The back- 
ground is rich and varied, the nymph well-drawn, sweet 
and fine in treatment. 

Mr. Horatio Walker shows again the poetry of pigsin “A 
Siesta,” and there is a spirited sketch of a dog, “ Judy,” by 
Mr. Deming, and “ Setters in the Field,” by Miss Strong. 

Flowers by Mrs. Jones, Miss Locke and Miss Blake, still 
life by Miss Green and Mr. Carlsen should be mentioned. 

In portraiture, the three contributions of Miss Beaux are 
exciting the greatest enthusiasm among artists. Here is 
the ‘ Lady with the Black Cat on her Shoulder,” already no- 
ticed in the Philadelphia exhibition. The portrait sketch 
of Mrs. Rosina Emmett’s little girl has not been exhibited 
before, and it is remarkable for its subtle sympathy with a 
fragile, sensitive child. 

Miss Beaux is very like Sargent in handling, generally 
with more patient insight into character, less insistence 
upon the personality of the painter. If the public do not 
enjoy the work of both of these painters as much as the 
artists do, it is because their report of what they see is set 
down in abstract, and not every one likes to omit details. 
To these artists it seems verbiage and padding to put in 
many details which people demand to make their story in- 
telligible. Notice how a broad, unblended brush stroke of 
lavender drawn parallel to the parting of the hair tells that 
it is lustrous! Other noticeable portraits are one of Col. 
Edward Morrell, by Mr. Vonnoh; one of the sculptor, Mr. 
W. W. Story, by his son: one by Miss Emmett, who is 
following hard after Miss Beaux, and a gentleman ino his 

ibrary, by Mr. Kenyon Cox, after the manner of Mr. J. G. 
Brown. 

Mr. Sargent Kendall, who has until recently painted peo- 
ple with flesh and blood, does homage to the impressionist 
jury by eliminating all suggestion of color from his woman 
with ‘the Yellow Rose,’’ who seems to say, in attitude 
and all, ‘They have broken off the fingers of my plaster 
hand.” 

Mr. Robert Reid’s little portrait of an old lady is full of 
repose and character, and a head by Miss Schreiner should 
be noticed. 

In sea views, Mr. Woodbury’s ‘* Mid Ocean,” a large can- 
vas, gives in pure color the open reaches of the deep with a 
truth and beauty rarely seen. Mr. Simmons paints it as 
its pulse is felt on the rocks, with dashing spray. Mr. 
Dessar shows the shore at evening when the fisherfolk 
greet returning boats, in a canvas bearing the words 
** Medaillé antéricurement.”’ 

In sculpture the ‘‘ Modern Tanagras,’”’ by Miss Bessie 
Potter, are attracting deserved attention to the sculptural 
possibilities of the society girl. The sculptor is from Chi- 
cago, and is said to be only of age. Mr. A. Phimester 
Proctor continues his original and interesting studies of 
animals. There is a ‘ Modern Sphinx” from the great 
French sculptor Rodin; a bronze boy for *‘ Life’? by Mar- 
tiny; an equestrian statuet of General Sherman, by Mr. 
Edward Clark Potter; ‘* The Fallen Brave,’ by Mr. Bor- 
ghem,‘‘ Membre de la Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
91,’ and a small sketch of “‘Life and Death,” by Mr. Tefft. 
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ON a bitterly cold day recently a prominent lawyer was 
laid to his last rest, temporarily, in a tomb among the 
Berkshire Hills. The pallbearers were mostly venerable 
members of the bar, and the custom generally has been for 
these pallbearers to uncover their heads while the under- 
taker’s assistants were bearing the body from the house to 
the hearse, and again at the cemetery during the removal 
from the hearse to the receiving tomb or grave. The num- 
ber of men who have thereby contracted fatal colds is cer- 
tainly very large. Considering this danger, the sensible 
and considerate widow on this occasion sent a special re- 
quest that no gentleman should remove his hat; and we 
have learned of several other instances where this eminent- 
ly common-sense and sanitary and preventive advice has 
been followed in this country; but the following, from a 
late London Graphic, will show that England is still 
wedded to custom : 


“ The relations and friends who were present at the funeral of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, last week, walked bareheaded from 
Woodstock station to the parish church, and after the service 
bad again to remain uncovered for a considerable time beside 
the grave in the churchyard at Bladon. The country was covered 
with snow; it was freezing hard, and a bitter east wind was 
blowing. In an age so enamored of comm n sense as ours, it is 
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curious that the custom of uncovering the head at a funeral 
should still survive. Some years ago an impecunious young peer 
was bequeathed a large fortune by an uncle, Fullof gratitude, 
he attended the funeral and by the grave contracted a chill 
which, ten days later, led to his being buried bythe side of his 
benefactor. It is necessary to protest against the continuance of 
a custom which, while it is but an immaterial act of respect for 
the dead, frequently causes material injury to the living.” 


....Shortly after Louis Bonaparte had taken up his resi- 
dence in the kingdom bestowed on him—Holland—his oldest 
boy was seized with croup (very likely diphtheria) and 
died. The great Napoleon was so affected by the news that 
he at once ordered that steps should be taken to offera 
prize for the best essay on.‘‘Croup: Its Origin, Nature, 
Treatment.” The prize was 12,000 francs. Eighty three 
essays were received. Two were of such equal merit that 
the prize was divided between them. Lately Dr. Cabanés 
has examined a number of them, and finds himself aston- 
ished at the ignorance shown by even the authors of the 
prize-takers. He says the disease was common and often 
fatal ; and as there must have been careful and good clinical 
observers in France at that time, he is at a loss to account 
for the fact that absolutely no step in medical progress or 
knowledge followed, and the most noticeable summing up 
was, ‘eighty-one disappointed essay writers.” Not long 
after the son of Constant, Napoleon’s valet, died of croup ; 
then the defeated essayists said: ‘‘ Why were not the rec- 
ommendations of the successful writers carried out on the 
child?” Still a better day now seems to have dawned, for 
croup may be almost defined diphtheria in the very young ; 
and it is shown that the prompt use of the anti toxin 
treatment conquers this terror of the nursery. It is to be 
hoped that every newspaper in the land will spread abroad 
the news that good anti-toxin can be had almost any- 
where. 


.... It may have arrested the notice of readers that dur- 
ing the sessions of the Congress closing on March 7th there 
were awarded several medals for some peculiarly gallant 
action of some soldier away back in 1863 or earlier. Tardy 
justice to the bright eyed youth, or young man, who saw 
in vision the regards of a grateful country fixed upon him, 
as he took his life in his hand for her salvation! He has 
had to wait till his locks are whitened, and till the gener- 
ous hopefulness of youth has died within him. Notso does 
France. The great Napoleon taught that nation that the 
best time to reward meritorious actions is when the mem- 
ory of what they were, and when and where performed, is 
still fresh in the public mind. And now we learn that 
Japan has outdone all former attempts by awarding a 
watch with the bearer’s gallant record inscribed on it to 
those who distinguish themselves. The article did not say 
whether they had ordered watches by the million from 
Waterbury or not; but there is a kernel of wisdom in this 
action of a nation just going forth on the warpath among 
the nations. Our own country has just done an act of 
what may be called common-sense justice, in paying a very 
modest bill of eight hundred dollars to a lady, a graduate 
of Oberlin College, who, under her maiden name of Sarah 
A. Chadwick, rendered important aid to the Seventh IIli- 
nois Cavalry in 1861, where for a month she acted as sur- 
geon of a volunteer cavalry regiment, aud thereby so 
proved her competency and efficiency that the regiment 
wanted her as its surgeon, but those in authority did not 
venture on such a bold new departure as to appoint a 
woman—remember this was a generation ago; but she 
was allowed to act as an assistant-surgeon of cavalry for 
several months. ‘The regiment was stationed at Cairo, or 
across the river from there, and Mr. Henderson, in aiding 
her claim, said: ‘‘ She rendered valuable service so valuable 
that the regiment wanted her as its surgeon, but those in 
authority were unwilling to appoint a woman.” It would 
be an interesting record that should gather together the 
military services rendered by women in the Civil War. 


....-Germany has one doctor to every 3,038 of population ; 
France, one to 2,766; England, one to 1,707; Russia, one 
to 8,551, and the United States, one to 626. No wonder Rus- 
sian women now outnumber those of every other nation as 
medical students, 


Science. 





IN ordinary plant growth there is a bud atthe base of 
every leaf—technically the axillary bud. In many plants, 
however, there are growths which do not appear to come 
from axillary buds, but are on the side of the stem oppo- 
sitethe leaves, and are technically termed extra-axillary, 
The inflorescence of many boraginaceous and solanaceous 
plants are instances ; aud familiar examples are furnished 
by the racenes of the pokeberry, the tendrils of the grape- 
vine, the Virginia creeper and other common things. Sachs’s 
“Text Book,” and other elementary works on botany, give 
intricate explanations which, however, fail to explain, and 
the subject has been left obscure. The author of a series 
of papers in the *‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia ’’—notably a recent one on the 
inflorescence of our common weeds, Euphorbia maculata 
and E. hypericifolia—shows that all flowers are formed of 
an axis or branch, which is, of course, terminal. But in 
many cases the arrestation of the axial growth which oc- 
curs when a flower is to be formed isso sudden that the 
axillary bud below the point of arrestation becomes the 
leader, and pushes the former axis aside to a lateral posi- 
tion. Thus the tendril of the grape was the primary axis, 
which had its regular axillary bud in the proper place at 
the base of the leaf ; but when suddenly arrested, in order to 
form a tendril, the axillary bud at once elongated and took 
the leader’s place. The proof of this is that where there 
is a tendril to the stem of a Virginia creeper there seems to 
be no axillary bud, because what should have been the 
bud has grown into a shoot which has become a leader. 
The simplicity of the discovery is so clear that leading 
botanists express surprise that it has not been made be- 
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fore, especially by the profound German botanists to 
whom we have been accustomed to look as leaders of 
phytology. 


---.The genealogy of the cephalopods (cuttles and nauti- 
lus) is discussed by Professor Hyatt in a well-illustrated 
memoir of great value and originality, entitled * Phylogeny 
of an Acquired Character,” the product of thirty years of 
work. He shows that the most primitive forms were the 
straight shells of Orthoceras; the arcuate, still more curved, 
and the coiled forms (Nautilus), being derived from the 
straight forms. The ammonites of the later paleozoic and 
of the jurassic were probably derived from the nautiloids, 
They appeared as coiled forms, He then shows very clearly 
that the uncoiled, arcuate, gyrocerate and straight forms 
of the chalk period are old-age, pathological forms, present- 
ing a return to the early or youthful Orthoceras and the ar- 
cuate and uncoiled forms of the primitive nautiloids, as 
old-age or senile characters appear in us to be a return toa 
second childhood. Hyatt also accounts for the extinction 
of belemnites by certain features which show that their 
arms became reduced in length and size, and their power 
of swimming or of rising to the surface was lost, so that 
the type died out from old age, the causes being in part 
internal and partly due to changes in the environment, 
He thinks, with others, that during the paleozoic the evolu- 
tion of these forms was more rapid than now, and as the 
first forms migrated into uninhabited areas, the formation 
of new generaand of higher groups was more rapid than in 
later times. 


....A Swedish collector has found in Cameroons, West 
Africa, the very rare wingless insect Hemimerustalpoides, 
which lives parasitically on a native rat (Cricetomys gam- 
bianus). It is viviparous, the gravid females carrying sev- 
eral embryos of different size and structure. The largest 
embryo found was about a third as long as the adult. 
They are probably born at intervals. This peculiar insect 
was referred by Saussure to an independent order; but in 
an elaborate paper on its structure and affinities a Danish 
naturalist, Hansen, refers it to the orthoptera, near the 
Forticulide, or ear-wigs. 


.... That the green caterpillar of a sphinx may mimic a 
green tree snake (T'rimeresurus wayleri) has been shown 
by Mr. Ridley in some drawings sent from Singapore, in- 
cluding also a cluster of caterpillars resembling a fruit 
which grows in the same place. 


....A species of lancelet or Amphioxus (A. belcheri) has 
been discovered on the southern Japanese coast, which 
hitherto has been known to occur only at Borneo and 
Prince of Wales Islands. 








Personals. 


THE ‘dead line’ in political and public life seems, to. 
be well on toward eighty, if not past it. Among those who 
have passed the eighty-year mark may be mentioned Mr. 
Gladstone, Pope Leo XIII, Bismarck, Verdi, Professor 
Dana, Bessemer, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir James Bacon, the 
English jurist ; William Salmon, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, now 105; ‘Gen. George S. Greene, the oldest 
living West Point graduate, now ninety-three ; Neal Dow, 
the Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, Francis William New- 
man, a brother of Cardinal Newman; James Martineau, 
ex- Senator Payne, Senator Morrill, ex-Senator Thurman, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island: 
Curtius, the Greek scholar, and Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
Justice Field, ex-Senator Dawes, Leon Say, Parke Godwin 
and Russell Sage will be eighty in 1896. In 1897 King Chris- 
topher, of Denmark, Professor Mommsen, Sir John Gilbert 
and Senator John M. Palmer will reach the octogenarian 
stage. In 1898 ex-Senator Evarts, Bisbop Coxe and Mrs. John 
Drew become eighty. In 1899 Queen Victoria, Julia Ward 
Howe, Crispi, General Longstreet, John Ruskin, W. W. 
Story and Bishop Huntington will make up the list of 
young octogenarians. 


..». The life of Frederick Douglass was full of dramatic 
incidents. On one occasion he was on the same platform 
with Anna Dickinson. She had delivered a magnificent 
speech, aud was about to make way for Douglass, who fol- 
lowed her, when, inspired by a dramatic idea, she turned 
and seized his hand, and holding it, bowed to the audience. 
She was then in the hight of her beauty, and the picture 
the two made was so impressive that for a moment there 
was absolute silence. Then one or two objected to a white 
woman and a black man being on friendly relations, and 
began to hiss. The hiss had no more been uttered before 


‘the rest of the audience, which packed the house, burst 


out into a thunder of applause, culminating in cheers, 
which lasted several minutes. 


....-A curious story of the late Comte de Paris is told by 
a French contemporary. In 1871, when the Government of 
M. Thiers was at Versailles, and before the National As- 
sembly had decided whether the new constitution was to 
be monarchical or republican, the Comte visited the pal- 
ace at Versailles. As he was about to enter the door, M. 
Jules Simon met and recognized him. Bowing politely, 
M. Simon said: ‘‘If we are a republic you are in my house, 
and I shall be delighted to do the honors. If we are 4 
monarchy I am in yours.” The Comte laughed, took his 
arm and replied: ‘Let us go in together.””—Household 
Words. 


...Out of the 107 delegates composing the Utah Constt- 
tutional Convention, there are only 19 lawyers. Two-thirds 
of the delegates are engaged in farming and stockraising, 
and there is only one newspaper man among them, ex 
Judge Goodwin. Twenty-nine of the delegates are Utab- 
born, eleven having been born in Salt Lake City. The 


oldest of these is fifty years, a striking reminder of the 
Territory. The oldest delegate is A. H. Raleigh, who has 
passed his sixty-seventh birthday. Seventeen of the dele- 
gates are natives of Great Kritain—three of Welsh birth, 
eleven were born in England, and three are Scots. 
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Music. 


In the latter portion of Lent musical liveliness is not 
more expected—nor more fitting, for that matter—than 
would be brisk social diversions. Last week, however, 
was of a truly admirable dullness as to all local music, 
It was marked by little more than the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s last concert, by a pianoforte concert by young Miss 
Augusta Cottlow (who is far from being among the minor 
prophets or prophetesses), and by two or three little after- 
noon affairs of the drawing-room order. The present week 
is Holy Week; so the stillness deepens, except as one 
catches organ-loft thunders and carolings and echoes from 
the last practicings of the church choirs before Easter 
Sunday. On to-morrow afternoon the special office of 
Good Friday’s Tenebrz should be of musical interest to 
the discerning, well sung, as it will be, at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; and at certain other city churches, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. Not much more a _ sec- 
ular incident, Bach’s solemn music for the Passion 
according to St. Matthew, will be given by the Oratorio 
Society to-morrow afternoon at Carnegie Hall under Mr. 
Damrosch’s direction, with a quartet consisting of Mrs. 
Ginevra Johnstone-Bishop, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Albert G. 
Tbies and Mr. Arthur Beresfood. This concert of entire 
appropriateness to the week and day will close the Ora- 
torio Society’s season. 

A sketch of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the most notable of 
American female composers—in fact, the only one who can 
be counted as having won a distinctive and dignified place 
in her art here—appears in an exchange, and it is interest- 
ing to see as much in print concerning “the Augusta 
Holmés of America,’’ Mrs, Beach is credited with a preco- 
cious musical talent, and made public appearances in concert 
long before her teensand during them. Her interest in the 
development of her gifts as a com poser, however, seems quite 
speedily to have withdrawn her more and more from the ca- 
reer of the practical artist, and the choice has undoubtedly 
been justified, She is a master of the technics of composition, 
and such matters as ordinarily are the measure of the suc 
cess of woman in music, are left quite behind in the scope 
and effectiveness of her works of really large dimensions. 
Among these may be mentioned Mrs, Beach’s interesting 
dramatic scene for contralto voice and orchestra, ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,” which Mr. Damrosch honored with a place ina 
Symphony Society concert a season or so ago; her Mass in 
K, an excellent entrance into the demesne of church music; 
the Ballad for male choir and orchestra, called ‘‘ The Min- 
strel and the King”; several short orchestral pieces of 
merit ; a Romance for violin and orchestra; and the large 
score on which Mrs. Beach is now engaged, her “‘ Gaelic” 
Symphony. Herorchestration is fluent, effective and solid, 
her themes and their developme.t are never commonplace 
or want in something to say ; and her general musical fac- 
ulty is of a kind that is usually associated with the man 
working in art, and not the woman. As Mrs. Beach, 
withal, is yet young in years, ber ripening talent will, in 
all probability, win her higher distinction than that al- 

ready achieved by this Boston lady. 

A passing reference in the foregoing paragraph, that 
brings in the name of Miss Augusta Holmés, reminds us 
that Miss Holmés’s grand opera, ‘‘La Montagne Noire,’’ 
duly receiving the honor extraordinary of academic sanc- 
tion and of production and regular performance this win- 
ter at the Paris Opéra, seems to have conquered only rather 
debatable favor—that is to say, professional critical favor. 
There seems to be reason to doubt its popular success. 
The musical criticism of the Paris press, however, has an 
unfortunate and often exasperating want of reason, 
breadth, nice judgment and general trustworthiness. It 
has always been so; and there is no special reason to sup- 
pose that American, English, German or other extra-France 
people will ever be able to get a firmer idea of the real 
worth or worthlessness of many ascore heard in Paris from 
the summary that the French reviewer affords his readers. 
In the case of Miss—or Mademoiselle—Holmés there can be 
uo doubt that her libretto, by herself—for this gifted woman 
has nosmall literary faculty—presents a striking dramain 
effective verse. The success of the music has been debated, 
so far as it concerns its lyric and melodic inspiration. The 
instrumentation seems to be admitted generally as master- 
ly. Thescenes and characters of the ‘* Moutagne Noire’’ 
are, as the title implies, Montenegrin; and a romance of 
love and war furnishes some climaxes obviously extreme- 
ly buld and interesting. The work is certainly keeping its 
place in the season’s repertory without difficulty, in spite 
ofa more than conservative attitude toward it still main- 
tained by influential journals. 

This afternoon, being Maunday Thursday, a Lenten recital 
and comprehensive study of the Stabat Matar will be given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Dean, inthe drawing room of Mrs, 
J. Henry Lane, Gramercy Park. Mrs. Orton Bradley will 
assist at the pianoforte, and Mrs. Garret Smith at the 
organ. The development of the great Prose will be studied 
through illustrations of its settings by Joaquin de Prés, 
Palestrina, Pergolesi, Boccherini, Rossini, Dvor4k, Mme. 
de Grandral, Georg Henschel and William H. Hunt. This 
lecture-recital (one which Mr. and Mrs. Dean are particu- 
larly qualified to make acceptable and instructive) will oc- 
cur under a fashionable patronage. Including the names of 
patronesses are Mrs, Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Samuel Jones 
Walker, Mrs, J. Henry Lane, Mrs. Horace J. Hayden, Mrs. 
Charles H. T’. Collis, Mrs. Emma Marcy Raymond, Mrs. 
William R. Mowe, Mrs. Howard Dudley Bean, Miss Mary 
Lena Hayden, the Misses Bean, Mrs. Sophie Bregaro, Mrs, 


Herbert Jerome Davis, Mrs. J. T. Linthicum and Mrs, 
George Wilson Smith. 











THE Civil Service Commission recently submitted to the 
President documents setting forth the benefits to be de- 
rived from placing under the civil service regulations the 
Offices of chiefs of divisions in the various departments. 


It is understood that the Preside 
nt, during the summer 
Will make the extensions, ‘ ‘ 
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DOMESTIC. 
THE New York City Reform bills are still “held up” at 
Albany. Nowminally the difficulty is the absence of some 
Senators on account of sickness. Senator Lexow and 


others state that as soon as they return so as to insure an address which aroused much interest. Its tone ia not 
enough to carry them, both the Police Reorganization and 


hostile, and yet he apparently omits all references to some 
the Police Magistrates bills will be passed. Thereis, how- special a tape the roe of the Niger company 
ever, a very general feeling that some means will be found and the French claims to the Upper Nile. There are re- 
for still further postponement. The decision of Mayor portsthat both Belgium and Germany will practically sup- 
Strong to remove the two Repubtican Police Com- port France in her claims to the Upper Nile Valley. 
missioners because of their manifested hestility to reform 
in the department has called fortha very bitter attack 
from Chairman Lauterbach, of the Republican County 
Committee, charging the Mayor with breaking his word. 
It was generally understood that Mr. Platt tried to se- 
cure from Guvernor Morton a pledge to appoint Com- 
missioner Murray to the Justiceship made vacant by the 
death of Judge Martine; but it evidently failed, the Gov- 
ernor refusing to allow himself to be drawn into antago- 
nism to the Mayor. A number of prominent Republicans, 
including Cornelius M. Bliss, Elihu Root, John Claflin 
and others, have issued an earnest appeal to Republican 
voters throughout the State setting forth the facts in re- 
gard to the recent victory in this city and the way in which 
its fruits are being lost, and asking them to impress upon 
their representatives in Albany the urgent necessity of 
promptly redeeming the pledges given last fall. In con- 
nection with this Chauncey M. Depew has given it as his 
Opinion that if the Republican Party proves false to those 
pledges it will be overwhelmingly defeated in the next 
election. Mayor Strong issued during the week a message 
showing that the last city administration had persistently 
jugyled with the finances in such a way that the tax rate 
and the statement of debt were no real indication of the 
actual situation. There has been considerable talk about 
the nominations to the Police Board, and ex-Sheriff James 
O’Brien and ex-United States District Attorney Mitchell 
were mentioned, but the result is uncertain. Mr. Mitchell 
states that he would not serve with Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. 
O’Brien didn’t think the position amounted to much with 
no patronage. The extraordinary Grand Jury closed its 
work bringing in eight indictments against Park Commis- 
sioners Clausen, Tappen and Nathan Straus, Superintend- 
ent of Buildings Thomas J. Brady, Police Captain Killalea 
and three policemen. There was very general disappoint- 
ment that there was no mention of Police Inspector 
Williams or Superintendent Byrnes; but it was under- 
stood that the jury had been very conservative in their 
testing of evidence. The gtatement was made that the 
District Attorney’s office had succeeded in keeping some 
witnesses against Mr. Byrnes frem appearing before the ..--lu his message to the Mexican Congress President 
jury. Diaz, referring to the difficulty with Guatemala, states 
....On Monday the Supreme Court rendered a decision on that efforts for the settlement of the controversy have suc- 
the income tax law. It decided that the provisions taxing ceeded, and the Minister of Guatemala and the Secretar y 
income from real estate and from State,municipal and coun- of F oreign Affairs have signed arrangements which wiil 
ty bonds are null and void. As to the rest of the Act the be submitted to Congress settling all difficulties, 
Court was evenly divided, the Chief Justice and Justices 
Field,Gray and Brewer holding that it is entirely unconsti- 
tutional, and Justices Harlan, Shiras, Brown and White up- 
holding it. As the Court on this point was a tie, this part of 
the lawis nor affected. The ground of the decision was 
that a tax upon the income of land is a tax upon the land 
itself, and that it is in the nature of a direct tax and under 
the Constitution must be apportioned among the States. 
With reference to the taxation of State, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds, it was held that such a taxation is virtually 
taxation on the power of the State to borrow, and it does 
not lie within the power of Congress to impose such a tax. 
Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the Court and 
considered at length the arguments made by counsel. Mr.” 
Justice Field also gave his reasons for holding that the law 
is null and void. The decision caused much excitement in 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
itis not yet known how the Commissioner will proceed 
with reference to the collection of taxes under the provi- 
sious which have not been declared unconstitutional. 
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Turkey to consult with United States consuls and Ameri- 
can resident citizens with regard to securing absolute pro- 
tection for them in case of any difficulty. It was expected 
that these ships would speedily arrive at their destinations. 


-.».There continues to be considerable discussion in re- 
gard to the French and English interests in Africa, M. 
Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris, has made 


-..-The contest over the speakership of the House of 
Commons continues, the Cabinet having decided to sup- 
port Mr. Gully, the Radical candidate, for the position. 
Thelrish Land bill is up for discussion, and the Welsh 
Disestablishment bill has passed its second reading by & 
majority of 44, a larger vote than was expected. The Irish 
contingent gave their solid vote for it, it is supposed on the 
condition that they shall be supported in their claim. The 
position of the bishops on the Welsh Disesteblishment bill 
is asyet uncertain. They have been advised to withdraw 
their opposition, but there are indications that they will 
refuse to do so. 


...-The British Government, it is said, has given assur- 
ances that it has nodesire in its controversy with Nicara- 
gua to acquire any portion of territory, nor is there any 
probability that any strong action will be taken in regard 
to compelling the paymont of the indemnity desired. It is 
reported that Italy has tendered her good offices for a set- 
tlement of the differences between Venezuela and France 
and Belgium. So far as Eogland is concerned there seems 
to be no special change in the situation. 


....Negotiations for peace between China and Japan 
continue, and there are several reports, some stating that 
the indemnity demanded by Japan must be paid in gold 
instead of silver; others that the cessions of Formosa and 
Port Arthur and one or two strategic puints will be de- 
manded as well as the complete independence of Korea. 


These are all, however, reports which cannot be absolutely 
relied upon, 


-..-In connection with Prince Bismarck’s birthday Em- 
peror William sent the following message to the Prince: 

“I once more express the thanks of my house and the German 
nation for all you have done for the Fatherland. God bless and 
render happy the evening of the life of the man who will remain 
ever the pride of the German people.” 
The Prince received more than 1,000,000 postal cards and 
letters and 10000 telegrams of congratulation, 


...-The situation in Norway and Sweden continues to 
grow quite serious,and there are reports that there may be, 
possibly, fighting, in which case it is said that Emperor 
William has expressed his promise to King Oscar that he 
would take up arms rather than permit any interference 
on the part of Russia. 


...-The revolt in Cuba continues, and there are numer- 
ous reports of the gathering of soldiers in this country and 
also in Mexico for re-enforcing the rebels. 


.... There has been considerable fighting in Madagascar, 
the French, it is said, having succeeded in capturing sev- 
eral towns and Fort Dauphin. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE very worst thing the Church has to contend against is 
the inconsistencies of its members. The errors which moat affect 
the Bible are the sins of those who vindicate it.—The Interior. 


....-Disembodied spirits aad disembodied principles fare about 
equally well in this workaday world. Voters do not rally very 
strongly around vacancy, but they rally around a candidate; 
and we must incaraate our ideas in leaders whom we can trust 
and who stand upon platforms that are made neither of slippery 
elm nor dogwood, An aged countryman, having boarded an ex- 
press train, continued standing on the platform; whereupon the 
conductor shouted, “* Go in; you can’t stay there!” “ But what’s 
a platform for?” called out the old man testily. ‘ It’s made to 
get inon, not to stand on,” roared the conductor. Temperance 
people think that party platforms often come under this con- 
ductor’s definition; but we must in that case discipline the lead- 
ers.—FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


....-Municipal elections were held last week in many 
States and resulted in large Republican victories. In Chi- 
cago the entire Republican ticket except wu few aldermen 
was elected. Mr. Swift, representing Civil Service Reform, 
received 41,000 majority over Mr. Wenter the Democratic 
candidate. Themunicipal elections in St. Louis also re- 
sulted in all but two offices being won by the Republicans, 
Similar reports came from Denver, Col., Lincoln, Neb., 
Cleveland, O., and other places in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Winona, Minn., elected a Republican Mayor for the first 
time in thirty years. 


....The State election in Rhode Island last week result- 
ed in a Republican victory by a plurality of over 10,000, 
Providence went Republican, and there are only 7 Dem- 
ocrats on the Grand Committee of both Houses of the 
Legislature against 102 Republicans. There was also a 
Republican victory in Michigan. Alfred Milnes was elect- 
ed by 1,300 majority to succeed Julius C, Barrows in Con- 
gress. 


....Mayor Strong declines to appoint a clergyman on the 
Board of Education, on the ground that the members think that 
they could not work well with a clergyman or religious enthasi- 
ast, no matter what his denomination. From time immemorial 
it has been the custom in many parts of New England to place 
clergymen on the Board of Education, and there they have 
worked in perfect harmony with physicians, lawyers and others. 
It is easy, however, to imagine that several clergymen on the board 
in a city like New York, if they sbould be of conflicting views 
and get into obstinate contests of conscience, might be a serious 
impediment to harmony aud the orderly and prompt transaction 
of business. But there are clerymen in all the denominations, 
one of whom might be selected so broad in his views, self-pos- 
sessed and gentlemanly in manner, as never to disturb the pres- 
ent members of the board, or tu excite the jealousy of any de- 
nomination not thus represented. We can readily conceive, how- 
ever, that, unless the Board of Education is greatly improved 
in its morale by recent changes, a conscientious minister might be 
a serious constraint. It is quite possible that Mayor Strong, in 
view of the past history of educational questions in this city, is 
wise because of the radicaliy divergent views of Protestants and 
Catholics on the whole subject. It was a very singular thing, in 
the history of the last board, that on nearly allof the committees 
of five, if not on all, there were “ two Catholics and one Jew,” 
and another remarkable fact that these three generally coalesced 
Jeaving the Protestants in a minority.—Christian Advocate, 


....1t has been decided to make governmental investiga- 
tion to ascertain the “feasibility, permanence and cost of 
construction and completion” of the Nicaragua Canal, 
and a board of engineers representing the Army and the 
Navy has been selected for the purpose. The civil mem- 
bers have not yet been appointed. 





FOREIGN. — 


,..-The situation in ‘Tarkey remains the sam3, with the 
exception that orders have been sent from Washington for 
the United States flagship ‘‘ San Francisco,” now at Pal- 
ermo, Sicily, to sail immediately for Smyrna. The ‘‘ Mar- 
blehead”’ at Gibralter has also been ordered to Beirft. 
These are to visit ports along the Mediterranean shores of 
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NOTICES. 


€F" All communications tor the Editorial, Literary, New» aud dMis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edl- 
ter of The Independent, P. O. Box 2757. 

2" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT P. O, Box 2787. 

£2 Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

(No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

e" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

¢# Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
We cannot, however 
Authors 


should send a stamped and directed envelop. 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
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THE SADNESS AND THE GLADNESS. 


AFTER the winter, the spring ; after the snow, the sun 
and flowers; after the sadness the gladness ; after the 
burial the resurrection ; after the visit to the tomb, that 
the Marys might anoint their Lord, their return to an- 
nounce him: “‘ He is not here; heis arisen. Behold the 
place where the Lord lay !” 

The earth is growing green, The gardens are yellow 
and purple and white with the crocuses and hyacinths 
and snowdrops. The woods are sweet with arbutus, the 
meadows are starred with cowslips, the rocks are white 
with bloodroot and saxifrage, the copses are purple with 
anemones, and liverworts, and the spring beauties hide 
in the swamps. The aspen willow buds are dusty with 
golden meal. The maples are all a-bristling with their 
crimson bloom. The magnolia and the forsythia and the 
Judas tree, with their wide-awake flowers bedecking the 
brown stems, shame the sluggard foliage. The earth is 
growing fair, the robins and bluebirds have come home 
again, and the swallows and orioles are on their way. It 
is sweet to live, for it is the season of the resurrection and 
the life. 

‘‘ The resurrection and the life.” Those are the words 
of Nature and its Lord. The lenten sorrow is over. The 
wintry torpor ends. Let us awake, let us arise, let us 
be glad, let us be strong that we may work! Christ 
sleepeth nolonger. Resurrection and life are his words 
of activity, and words of joy in activity. What a work 
is there all waiting for the Christian and the man! 
There are no days to watch idly 

** By the rushy, fringéd bank, 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank,” 
and dream about the daisies trim and the glowing violet 
and the gaudy daffodils; for even the beautiful things of 
Nature work in this day of work, and so should we, 
Christ rose and liveth for his body’s sake, which is the 
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ness. The Church still reeds our life as well'as his. The 
w orld is in desperate need of all the activity that we can 
give. Then, too, loving, beneficent soul, put on thy 
vernal beauty and thy strength. 


THE 
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A FATAL BLOW AT THE INCOME TAX. 


THE Supreme Court has driven a coach and four 
through the income tax provisions, and what remains of 
that odious measure is made ten times more odious be- 
cause its inequality in application is vastly increased by 
the decision. 

Briefly, the Court has declared null and void those 
provisions which tax the income of State, county and 
municipal bonds, and the income derived from real 
estate, Thedeclaration against the tax on incomes from 
rents and landed investments is, in itself, a serious, not 
to seuy fatal, blow at the whole income tax scheme. If 
those shreds of the Act which remain are administered— 
and the administration of them will be beset by great 
difficulties and complications—the practical results to 
the Treasury will be comparatively small. Those whose 
incomes are derived almost exclusively from State and 
municipal bonds and from real estate will go free, while 
those who have incomes from their business and from 
salaries and other similar sources, will be subject to the 
tax. It is a great pity that the Court was evenly di- 
vided as to the unconstitutionality of the whole Act. 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices Field, Gray and 
Brewer hold that itis null and void, while Justices Har- 
lan, Shiras, Brown and White uphold all the provisions 
except those enumerated above. As the Court was a 
tie, the law stands with the exceptions noted. 

The ground of the decision against the taxing of in- 
comes from real estate is that it is a direct tax and as 
such must, under the Constitution, be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of the population as as- 
certained by the Census. The Court adopted the argu- 
ment of Mr, Choate that a tax upon the income of land 
is a tax upon the land itself ; that a tax upon the income 
of bonds is a tax upon the bonds themselves, and that 
the municipality and the county being representatives of 
the State, and the State being one of the United States, 
a tax upon such bonds or the income thereof operates on 
the power to borrow before it is exercised, and isin effect 
a tax upon the States, and therefore not allowable; and 
holds that the tax on land is a direct tax, and must 
therefore be apportioned. 

Upon the additional questions argued before the Court 
—with reference to the alleged inequalities of the law 
whether the tax on income from personal property is a 
direct tax,and whether any part of the tax not consid- 
ered as a direct tax is void on account of lack of uni- 
formity—the Court was evenly divided, and conse- 
quently this part of the Act stands unchanged. 

We have very little time (the decision comes to us 
just at the hour of going to press) to consider its effect. 
Whether the Administration will attempt to collect the 
tax on incomes from business, and from salaries and sim- 
ilar sources, or whether it will deem it best to abandon 
the attempt to collect anything, we do not know. What 
the President ought todo is to call a special session of 
the new Congress that the remains of this odious measure 
may be taken out of sight at once and buried forever. 
1f it was odious and unequal before it is tenfold more so 
now. There was not the slightest need that a war meas- 
ure should be brought forward in a time of peace, when 
the revenues of the country were sufficient for all its ex- 
penditures, 

In its decision the Supreme Court calls attention to 
this feature, and says that the ‘‘ understanding and ex- 
pectation at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
was that direct taxes would not be levied by the General 
Government except under the pressure of extraordinary 
exigency, and such has been the practice down” to the 
adoption of the present Act; and it declares that if the 
power to do so is to be ‘‘exercised as an ordinary and 
usual means of supply, the fact furnishes an additional 
reason for circumspection in areata of the present 
cases.’ 

There was absolutely no excuse for the levying of an 
income tax at this time, and it probably would not have 
been levied if the Democratic Party had not imbibed the 
Populist idea that the accumulation of wealth and the 
successful prosecution of industry should be subject to 
penalty. We are glad that our supreme tribunal, re- 
gardless of the political affiliation of its members, has 
delivered such a crushing blow to those who organized a 
raid upon the money centers of the country. The de- 
cision also adds to the humiliation of the party which 
had so little wisdom as to impose a war tax upon the 
country in the time of profound peace. It is but an- 
other tribute to its incompetency and unfitness to be at 
the head of our national affairs. 

Our national finances have fallen behind in the pres- 
ent financial year to the extent of over forty millions, 
The expectation for the coming year that a large amount 
would be received from the income tax is now in a large 
measure defeated, It will be all the more necessary, 
therefore, that Congress should be called together not 
only to repeal what remains of the income tax provisions, 
but so to revise the tariff as to afford yee income for 
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THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF RELIGION. 


THE spiritual and ecclesiastical aspects of religion are 
so important and so engrossing that comparatively little 
attention is given to what may be called the financial 
aspect, Christianity is intended as a way of salvation 
from sin and of reconciliation between man and God, 
and as such it not only affects our relations to the Su- 
preme Being, but with one another. If we are brought 
into right relations with God we are sure to be brought 
into right relations among ourselves, and he who is 
rightly adjusted in his relations with his Creator is 
rightly related to the purposes of divine providence, 
which aim to develop and refine what is best in the 
world. Religion,so far from being the conccrn only of 
the life which is to come, affects us profoundly in all our 
present relations. 

Taking this larger view of religion, that while it re- 
generates the spiritual nature and works its great work in 
the heart of man, it also subordinates to its purposes all 
his faculties, all his thoughts, aspirations and acts, it is 
worth our while to consider how, in its ramifications it 
affects human society on the temporal side. It does not 
atall degrade religion to insist that it has inestimable 
value from a business point of view. It isa fact which 
has escaped the notice of many that religion touches 
perhaps more points of the circle of human interests than 
anything else known to us. 

Those who enter upon the religious life have common 
interests which necessitate association. This gives rise 
to church societies, and church sovieties must have places 
of meeting, and hence we have church buildings. This 
introduces the question of property. The needs of the 
Church, therefore, demand the use of a vast amount of 
land in the aggregate, and of large and often very 
costly buildings, which are consecrated to the spiritual, 
educational and reformatory work of religion. 

Thus it comes that the Church, as a holder of land, is 
brought into relation with legislalation, with many in- 
terests, and with almost every branch of industry, 
Church property must be held by title deeds. Title 
deeds must be obtained through the machinery of law, 
Buildings require the co-operation of architects and 
masons and carpenters and painters and decorators and 
furnishers, and many other producers; the materials 
employed are brought from the four quarters of the globe 
almost, and the bringing of them requires means of 
trahsportation. 

When the buildings are completed, with means for 
lighting and heating, all involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money and being in the nature of purely 
business transactions, further arrangements, also of a 
business character, require tobe made, A pastor is to be 
engaged and the amount of his support is to be s‘ipu- 
lated. An organist and choir to attend to the music ; a 
sexton to keep the church clean and comfortable, are 
also to be employed at somuch a year, In the aggregate 
the sums of money thus expended in the United States 
ure surprisingly large. Taking one denomination—the 
Methodist Episcopal—which has a membership of nearly 
2,700,000, let us try to indicate what vast sums of money 
are expended for these purposes annually. In the first 
place, nearly $11,000,000 go for the support of the minis- 
try, including bishops, presiding elders and conference 
claimants ; secondly, upward of $3,820,000 is paid for cur- 
rent expenses, including sexton, light and fuel, Sunday- 
school, etc. Besides this over $4,500,000 was raised last 
year for new buildings, improvements, repairs and pay- 
ments on old indebtedness, making in all $19,654,000 paid 
out for salaries, current expenses and building purposes. 
This large amount of money, exclusive of what are 
known as church benevolences, means the support of 
many thousands of people. So also do the additional 

millions raised for church benevolences. They have to 
go to the support of missionaries and institutions and to 
other agencies employed by the Church. 

We cannot, in the brief space of an editorial, follow 
out these lines of thought in all that they suggest. We 
can only call attention to the statistics, which we give 
elsewhere, of the finances of some twenty-two denomi- 
nations, and indicate, in the most general terms, the 
wide reach of the Church as an organized institution as 
it affects the various industries, almost all lines of busi- 
ness and human society in all its affairs. 

Humanitarians cannot afford to belittle the Church. 
Those who disbelieve its doctrines cannot shut their eyes 
to its great beneficence. What other institution is there 
that so profoundly affects human society ? What other 
set of influences co-operate so powerfully for the im- 
provement of man’s temporal condition, his mental and 
moral and spiritual interests? Every dollar that it ex- 
pends is for the benefit of mankind, in marked contrast 
to the millions of money that are annually wasted on ob- 
jects which demoralize and injure. 

...Our paragraph on ‘ Nickerdown’s”’ statement in The 
Chicago Israelite, commenting on his charge that not even 
converts from Judaism, like Neander, were honest, gives 
him occasion for a column of discussion, from which we 
gather two things. One is that we were right in judging 
that ‘‘ Nickerdown”’ could not be Dr. Isaac M. Wise, the 
editor ; the other is that a writer who bunches “ the Trin- 
ity, transubstantiation, the immaculate conception, elec- 
tion, infant and eternal damnation ” as ‘“‘ the essential be- 
liefs of the true Christian,’’ can have no right to the name 
of Wise ; he is neither chakam nor ben chakham., 
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“EARTHLY, SENSUAL, DEVILISH.” 


Tne words are from Scripture. They are not strong 
enough to express the disgust and the horror with which 
the decent world, the world that is not yet corrupted to 
rottenness, contemplates the revelation of corruption 
made in London the last week. 

We have laughed at Oscar Wilde’s sunflowers and his 
affectations of art which was a travesty of art; but it has 
taken the horrible exposures of this trial to remove the 
thin veil that covered its vileness, and to make us see 
what is behind, what is within that art, whether literary, 
dramatic or pictorial, which willfully divorces itself from 
morality. 

It has been the mark of this style of art, for whose 
spread Oscar Wilde shook a gilded dung fork, that on the 
printed page, before the footlights, or upon the canvas, 
it would reach to the furthest limits of indecency that 
the law would permit to be made public. Within the 
edge of those limits it would delight to range, gloating in 
sensuality, as if the passions of the beast were the 
worthiest enticements of human intellect and héart. Do 
we notremember how, just before this Bunthorne Wilde 
had made his ridiculous pilgrimage over the country, 
and had been travestied over two continents, he published 
his volume of clever enough poems, in which a hint of a 
story not decent in the never prudish Greek, of the pas- 
sion of a youth for the statue of a goddess was elaborated 
in infinite descriptive and suggestive detail? The man 
who would dare to publish so much—to what unsounded 
depth of foulness would he not be likely to sink in secret? 
So we need not be surprised that this vile poet has proved 
a viler wretch. The English censor is justified wao 
refused to allow one of his plays to be put on the stage, 
altho he roundly berated the niceness of the British nose, 
and put his drama into French. It is nothiog strange 
that it is such a man that has horrified England with the 
exposure of practices such as we preferred to believe had 
been forgotten when Rome fell,.and which our chaste 
English tongue refuses to name, and which our modest, 
decent Christian training does not understand even when 
our Bibles mention it in the description of ancient vice. 

It is not on the two men alone, Wilde and Taylor, 
that the vengeance of English law will be visited, 
These two filthy creatures will have to leave he- 
hind them their valets and silken couches, and lie on 
plank beds, and toughen their tender hands with hard 
labor amid the contempt of the honest thieves who are 
disgraced by their company. But a further condemna- 
tion will be visited on the whole succession of art of 
which Oscar Wilde was the dirty apostle. The worship 
of Whitman’s vulgar animalism has found its log- 
ical conclusion, Swinburne’s ‘“‘ Laus Veneris” has led 
the way to Hell. The man who could sing incompara- 
bly, 





“To say of shame, What is it? 
Of virtue, We can miss it, 
Of sin, We can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin,” 
can now see, if he had not seen before, what happens 
when a man deliberately forbids his conscience to speak, 
A whole school of such writers, especially in England, 
a larger and lower school of such writers pandering, 
with the aid of as vulgar show: masters for the stage, 
contrivers of “living pictures” and spectacles, lascivi- 
ous painters of nude women, and all the vile swine of 
Epicurus’s herd of critics who see no shame in public 
indecency, will make haste to pretend to join in the hue 
and cry that follows this man’s conviction ; but it is on 
them, too, that the same condemnation will fall. They 
have part in the crime; and so do all those who have en- 
joyed their public filth, down to the daily newspaper 
that revels in the filth of the day, or to the reader who 
seeks the vulgar topics of the town in the bold or the 
disguised illustrations and descriptions that bedeck the 
news-stands, 

Art is virtuous, Virtue is part of art. Art means 
beauty. It is the product in which beauty predomi- 
nates, It may be in the beauty of words, or the beauty 
of color and form. So far as it is art, beauty is its pur- 
poseand soul. Butsin is not beauty; it is ugliness, 
Moral badness cannot be beautiful any more than bad- 
ness of color or form, far less so. The highest beauty of 
all is beauty of conduct, what a good soul must admire. 
To put a trellis of beautiful sounding words about an 
ugly, dirty act can only hide the foulnessof it alittle, but 
cannot make it beautiful. Beauty upon beauty, beauty 
of description, of language, upon beauty of thought and 
life and soul, that is honest, true art, and any other is 
adulterate. We want to hear no more of art for art’s 
sake, ornament for the sake of ornament, carving of 
traceries in the stench of filth instead Of the purity of 
marble, Give us still an honest Bible, the purities of 
Dante and Shakespeare, the Phidian stringencies of 
Milton and Lanier, the frank goodness of Tennyson and 
Lowell and Longfellow, and let us consign to the pit all 
the naked pruriencies of this whole fleshly school whose 
fit exponent, and whose fit end we find in the writings 
and the conduct of this lewd fellow, who has brought 
to shame the memory of his decent Irish mother. 
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revel certain Scotch professor says America is the coun- 
try in which the people always say “and which.” Itis one 


of our current errors to prefix an unnecessary conjunction 
to the relative. 
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REFORM IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO has just been added to the cities which have 
wheeled into line for reform municipal government. 
The campaign of reform which began in the fall of 1893 
and swept New York and New Jersey in the interests of 
a better State government, and Brooklyn in the interests 
of decent municipal government, has not yet, we are 
glad to say, spent its force. The victory in Chicago last 
week was a signal victory, wrought on very much the 
same lines as that which redeemed New York City last 
fall. By a majority exceeding 45,000 George B. Swift 
has been elected Mayor on the Republican and Reform 
ticket against Wenter, the Democratic candidate, who 
stood for the same sort of administration that Mayor 
Hopkins has been giving the city. 

Itis fortunate that the new Mayor, who has had large 
experience in municipal affairs, and whose honesty and 
competency command the confidence of the best people 
of Chicago, will, under the new charter, have a term of 
four years to serve, for this will give him opportunity to 
reorganize the departments and put the whole city gov- 
ernment on a business basis, That is what he was 
pledged to as a candidate, and it was on such a platform 
that he was elected. Chicago is usually Democratic. 
Making due allowance for the tremendous political re- 
action, which was begun in 1893 and still continues, it is 
not to be doubted that thousands of Democrats voted for 
Mr. Swift because they wanted a better city government 
not because they desired simply a change in party as- 
cendency. Some recent English visitors to Chicago went 
away withthe idea that it was the mcst corruptly gov- 
erned city in the United States, not even excepting New 
York under Tammany rule. While there have been no 
such revelations of fraud and blackmail and corruption 
as amazed and aroused the citizens of New York, the 
people of Chicago knew well enough that their govern- 
ment was prostituted to partisan and personal purposes, 
and they determined to put an end to the disgraceful ré- 
gime. They have carried, in connection with the revolu- 
tion in the city government (for the aldermen elected are 
nearly ali Republicans) 1 proposition which is fundamental 
to pure and lasting reform. A new Statelaw, which was 
obtained of the Legislature through reform organiza- 
tious, with the object of ‘‘ promoting the honesty, effi- 
ciency and economy of the Municipal Government and 
the highest welfare of the citizens,” and of ‘‘ securing 
the utmost practicable separation of municipal issues 
from State and national politic:,” allows mnnicipalities 
to adopt by popular vote the merit plap. By the vote 
of the citizens of Chicago the government of that city is 
to be put under the rules of the civil service system. 
Henceforth the police will be divorced from partisan 
politics and the work of the various departments of the 
Municipal Government will be done not by political 
healers and hangers-on, but by men who are honest and 
efficient without regard to their party affiliations. This 
is the intent of the new system, which seems to have 
commanded the warm approval of the press of the city, 
and the strict observance of which the people will now ° 
have the right to demand. 

Mindful of the history of the reform movement in this 
city and State since the elections last November, we 
would not venture to say that the work of the reformers 
is ended in Chicago. They will, of course, keep up their 
organizations and exercise a constant vigilance over the 
conduct of the new city government, and protest against 
any violation of the anti-election pledges and of the 
civil service system which the popular vote adopted. 
Any relaxation now might lose to reform a part of the 
fruits of the victory at the polls, In this respect we are 
in a very unfortunate situation in New York City. Altho 
the leading men in the State Senate were members of 
the committee of investigation which laid bare the 
enormity of the offenses of the Tammany machine, they 
are at present standing in the way of a correction of the 
abuses whichthey uncovered and denounced. The out- 
look for further reform legislation at this session of the 
Legislature is dark indeed. Partisan politics of a char- 
acter scarcely superior to that of Tammany itself bars 
the further reform, and it looks as tho Pilate and Herod 

were about to become friends and sacrifice the best part 
of what was gained in November last. But reformers 
will not despair. The day of reckoning will come, and 
as it was with Tammany so will it be with Platt Repub- 
licanism, 





Editorial Votes. 


IN this our Easter issue Edward Everett Hale gives our 
readersa very fruitful article on the promise of Easter; Dr. 
R. H. McKim writes on the subject of the resurrection of 
the body; Dr. W. H. Robinson asks if Christ did really 
rise ; Dr. Wilbur F. Steele illustrates our Lord’s last Pass- 
over supper in modern Jerusalem, and the Rev. W. 58. 
Watson tells of an Easter scene in Syria, We call special 
attention to the first of a series of articles on various top- 
ics by Dr. Parkhurst, which we are sure will attract the 
attention of all our readers; W. T. Stead, the English 
reformer, desires to reform the habits of our churches ; the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills gives another of his extremely valuable 
articles on the conduct of revivals; James Payn supplies 
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English notes on various topics; R. M. Patterson, D.D., 
defends the plan of federation offered to the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches; Austin Bierbower takes a pro- 
phetic view of the probable history of nations; Miss Walk- 
er describes the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists; Dr. W. McF. Alexander reports the meetings 
conducted by Mr. Moody in Memphis; and L. J. Vance 
gives an account of Southern strawberry culture. There 
are Easter poems by John B. Tabb, Charles H. Towne, 
Marian Douglas, Susie M. Best, J. E. G. Roberts and Flor- 
ence K. Cooper; and Easter stories by Alice Ranlett, Macy 
Coughlin and §. R. Ingram, 





WE are not surprised that the orders for our Lincoln 
number are very heavy, nor that correspon leats write to 
us to express their delight with it. Those who are spe- 
cially interested in the history and character of the great 
President of the Civil War period are not only anxious to 
read the numerous articles that describe him from so 
many different points of view and give reminiscences of 
absorbing interest of him; but many of them have deter- 
mined to get an extra copy for preservation for the use of 
their children and grandchildren. The numerous articles 
are a mine of information for ministers, and nowhere can 
they obtain more valuable illustrations for use.in the pul- 
pit than from the incidents which friends and associates 
of the martyred President relate. Doubtless it will be the 
pleasure of many ministers to give a reading from this 
special number to their Christian Endeavor or Epworth 
League Society, or to their general congregation on a Sun- 
day evening, illustrating the character of President Lin- 
coln, his goodness of heart, and how, in the most troublous 
times that the nation has seen since the Revolutionary 
War, he conducted its affairs with the quietness and 
calmness of one who felt that he was only the agent of 
God in accomplishing a great work. We have had the 
pages electrotyped, so that orders for any number of copies 
can be promptly supplied. On one day of this week a hun- 
dred orders were received. 





Mr. THOMAS MACDOUGALL, of Cincinnati, has published 
a pampblet, calling into serious question the act of the 
Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mission Boards in erect- 
ing a costly building in thiscity. We regard this public:- 
tion as inopportune and as likely todo an injustice. It is 
inopportune because the General Assembly, after having 
heard his objections fully, referred the matter to a com- 
mittee of which Mr. MacDougall himself was a member. 
This committee looked at all sides of the subject, as we are 
bound to believe, and indorsed the project by au over- 
whelming majority. Its report was adopted by the Assem- 
bly in the same way. The wallsof the building are already 
up, and it will soon be ready for occupancy. It is, there- 
fore, an accomplished fact, and no good can be done by at- 
tacking the enterprise. Mr. MacDougall affirms that the 
boards are perverting trust funds, that they are seriously 
endangering the ordinary receipts, which he claims will 
have to be used to meet the expenses of the build- 
ing, that they have shown a lamentable lack of busi- 
ness foresight, etc., in the erection of the building, 
and that altogether they have demonstrated their utter 
unfitness for the care of the work committed to them by 
the churches, We can hardly admit that Mr. MacDougall, 
a Cincinnati lawyer, is better posted about New York real 
estate than such men as John S. Kennedy and his associ- 
ates. They are men of business capacity and sterling in- 
tegrity, and it will require much more than Mr. MacDou- 
gall has presented to impeach either their judgment or 
their fidelity. His attack, however, will, we fear, do injury 
to the great cause of missions. At atime when the boards 
need the most loyal support of every member of the 
Church, not merely to enlarge their work, but to continue 
itat all, Mr. MacDougall’s attack comes as a cause of dis- 
turbance, and does harm where it is impossible that its 
purpose could accomplish any good whatever, The ques- 
tion of such permanent investments is an open one; but 
Mr. MacDougall does not content himself with a dispas- 
sionate consideration of it. Heis a great supporter of the 
rights of the General Assembly. How comes it that he is 
on the other side in this instance ? 





THE elections of last week in various States show that 
the reaction from Democratic rule has not yet spent its 
force. Not only has Chicago been carried for a reform Re- 
publican ticket by an astonishing majority, but St. Louis 
has also been swept, and a government Republican in 
every department will be installed in that stanch Demo- 
cratic city. Republican victories in municipalities are also 
reported from Colorado, from Michigan—which is almost 
solidly Republican—from Wisconsin, Ohio, Lllinois and 
other States, and in the State election of Rhode Island, 
where the plurality reaches nearly 11,000 against 6,300 a 
year ago. The Democrats have had scarcely any encour- 
agement whatever in any of the municipal elections, Co- 
lumbus, O., is almost the only exception. They carried that 
city by a considerable majority, but obviously not upon 
party lines. There is as yet no evidence that the people of 
the North are ready to give a vote of confidence to the 
Democratic Party. On the contrary, it is evident that 
they are only waiting for an opportunity to change the 
character of the national Administration as they have 
already changed that of Congress. The general verdict is 
that the Democratic Party has not been true to its pledges 
and thatit has given the country an unsatisfactory Ad- 
ministration. 
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TuE Tuskegee and other similar conferences are teaching 
goed lessons to the Negroes about going into debt. This is 
what black Ligon told them at Tuskegee : 

“ The mortgage’ll take your horses, andthe waive note’ll take 

your mules; the mortgage takes the cows, and the waive note 
takes the hogs; the mortgage takes the food off the table;and I 
lok in the door and see the waive note a-sittin’ on the table arid 
soppin’ out the plate.” 
One Mississippi Negro reported that he and his brother 
owned 2,000 acres, asteam gin and a horse gin; all paid for. 
Another knew of seven men in his dwn county who have 
brought 1,223 acres, and of seven more who are getting 
ready to buy. Another reported 2,625 acres bought by 
black neighbors of his since the first Fuskegee conference, 
four years ago. A man from South Carolina said he can 
now count a hundred Negro families within thirty-eight 
nailes of his place who are living on their own land and do- 
ing wellin all ways. That is encouraging. 


THE Cowley County, Kan., murder case is by no means 
the first in which hypnotism has been offered in court as a 
defense. Two cases, at least, are on record—one, we think, 
in Switzerland and one in the south of France—where this 
defense was proposed, but not recognized. ‘he gravity of 
the Cowley County case seems to be that the plea was 
recognized by the jury in the lower court as a basis for 
the acquittal of the actual but hypnotized murderer, 
McDonald, So far as we can see, Gray, who hypnotized him, 
was justly convicted as the principal participant, who put 
McDonald up to the business and kept him to the work. 
He would have been justly convicted in any State in the 
Union, not as a hypnotizer, but as particeps criminis. 
The published report is confused and unsatistactory. We 
do not gather from it that the Supreme Court of Kansas 
had the question whether hypnotism was a legal de- 
fense before them. They were not sitting to review 
the verdict acquitting McDonald. It may have been a 
dangerous and unrighteous verdict, but it was reached. 
The man was clear, and the question whether McDonald 
was acquitted on the plea of hypnotism or on some other 
grounds, or whether hypnotism would be in any case a 
valid defense does not seem to have been before the Su- 
preme Court. They were concerned only with the convic- 
tion of Gray as a principal participant in the murder. They 
decided he was a principal participant, hypnotism or no 
hypnotism. Their decision has no bearing at all on the 
scientific validity of hypnotism. [t does not commit them to 
the assertion of the legal irresponsibility of a hypnotized 
patient. It decides that Gray was justly condemned as a 
principal participant. This decision is sound in law and 
healthy in morals. It does not affirm that hypnotism is 
valid as a defense, but it does affirm the responsibility of 
the man who commits crime behind a hypnotic screen or 
by a hypnotic agency. It guards that important point and 
makes it impossible, in Kansas at least, for a scoundrel to 
get his dirty work done by such a spectral agency as hyp- 
notism. The case is a very serious one, as showing what 
crimes may be attempted under this new plea, and that it 
is already necessary to consider what legal protection soci- 
ety may require in the matter. 





WE are glad to learn that our Government has sent some 
American ships of war to the Levant coast. So far so 
good; but that is notall that should be done. American 
influence should be felt not merely on the coast but in the 
interior. ‘There has been so much said about our not in- 
terfering in the relations between the Turkish Government 
and its own subjects that there is danger lest the Turks 
think we do not mean to protect eur own citizens. Take 
an iliustration. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom for Americans resident in the interior cities when- 
ever they wished to travel to obtain from the local author- 
ities a traveling permit, and an attendant. Recently two 
Americans resident in the city of Cesarea, made the 
ordinary request for permit and guard, which was granted. 
Before they could start, however, the order for the guard 
was revoked, and they were informed that positive orders 
had been received from the Central Government that no 
passports or guards were to be given to foreigners except 
after consultation with, and the approval of, the authori- 
ties at Constantinople! Imagine a man in Chicago unable 
to go to St. Louis or Omaha without permission from 
Washington. It will be seen that this regulation prac- 
tically puts all Americans resident in Turkey in the posi- 
tion of prisoners on parole, It isa direct blow at their 
treaty rights and an outrage which our Government should 
resent, immediately, in the strongest manner. 

To the previously announced conditions of peace de- 
manded by Japan, the payment of more than five hundred 
million dollars indemnity, and the cession of Formosa, and 
the occupation of the forts on the Gulf of Pechili, has been 
added another, requiring that the great rivers of China 
should be opened to the commerce of the world. This last is 
in the line of the civilizing idea which Japan has proclaimed 
from the beginningof thewar. She wishes China to follow 
her lead in adopting the methods of Western civilization. 
It is a matter of decided interest to know what this means, 
Why is it that Japan should thus desire to make China 
strong instead of weak? It is not usual for a victorious 
power to try to hasten the time when its conquered enemy 
shall be able to take revenge. Especially is this a strange 
course in such a case as this, in which the civilization of 
China will tend to make that colossal power vastly stronger 
than Japan. Let China be as civilized as Japan and she 
could overwhelm the latter power with ease, either on land 
oron sea, We may understand this, at least, that Japan 
does not believe that Chinais a power that would willingly 
make war or that would harbor revenge. The Chinese 
spirit is Christian to this extent, that it loves peace, But 
there is much more behind this action. We have already 
told our readers what would be the possible, perhaps the 
likely result of the occupation of Peking by the Japanese 
army. In thatcase the Tartar dynasty would doubtless 


- terror to well-doers,’’ at least in some things. 
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be overthrown, anda period of anarchy would fellow which 
would invite European intervention and occupation. 
Very likely Russia, England and France would divide 
China between themselves. Now this is precisely what 
Japan does not want. The sympathies of her people are 
natutally with Asiatics, not with Europeans. Asia for 
the Asiatics might well be her motto. England now 
Holds India; Frarice has Assam, Tonquin and half of 
Siam: Russia Holds the northern third of Asia. They 
are more datigertus neighbors than an Asiatic China would 
be. With China Japan might have a defensive alliance 
against Burope, but with China parceled among the 
European powers; Japan would be at the mercy of any one 
of them. It is a deep and wise policy which has held back 
the hand of Japan from Peking, and has not attempted to 
humble Chinese pride beyond that measure which the peo- 
ple would endure without overturning the throne. Japan 
strong, and the tutor of China, will soon be able to hold 
even Russian aggression in check. 





WE published some time ago an article entitled ‘‘ Model 
Saltaire,” giving a description of the present condition of 
this famous English experiment named after Sir Titus 
Salt, of a model manufacturing village after forty years 
of experiment. Our correspondent’s view was decidedly 
gloomy, and his testimony was to the effect that those who 
had had so much done for them did not value or improve 
their opportunities. We have a long reply, which it is not 
convenient to print, by Mr. William Fry, of Saltaire, in 
which he corrects some statements made and traverses the 
entire correctness of the adverse judgment, declaring that 
even yet, surrounded as Saltaire is by the neighboring 
communities which have almost ingulfed it, it is distinct- 
ly superior to other similar communities, and that the 
opportunities it affords are appreciated and improved. For 
example, he says that the Institute has 560 members, that 
there are 595 students in the technical schools, that the 
various series of lectures on science, travel and literature 
have averaged from 561 to 593 attendants; the park is 
visited by thousands in a day, and the churches and Sun- 
day-schools are in good condition ; in fact, everything is 
made as rosy by this writer as it was made gloomy by our 
correspondent. The reader now has both views, and he 
may go to Saltaire and judge for himself. 


...-Sober citizens of New York were a good deal aston- 
ished last week to read in the daily papers that Mr, El- 
bridge T. Gerry, one of our substantial citizens who has 
been at the head of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children many years, appeared before the legislative 
committee as a defender of our bench of police magistrates, 
The police investigation satisfied most people that we can 
never have a good administration of law in this city until 
we have another set of police justices, and that such a man 
as Patrick Divver, a liquor dealer and a ward politician, is 
not of the class that good police justices are made of. But 
Mr. Gerry has done strange things before and has made 
himself, as ove of our most reputable dailies puts it, “a 
There was 
an attempt to have the committee charge that religious 
prejudice had to do with the proposed reorganization of 
the board of police justices ; but this is only a subterfuge 
of politicians, who have their own reasons for opposing re- 
organization, and these reasons they would hardly like in 
‘all cases to make public. 


....The press tells of the rejection of a candidate for 
ministerial orders because he was afflicted with strabis- 
mus. It may be that something like this was Paul’s thorn 
in the flesh. It did not. however, prevent him from being 
a very acceptable preacher. The incident reminds us of the 
story of a conversation between a ministerial wag and his 
bishop. Said he: ** Bishop, does the divine call to the min- 
istry ever depend upon the nose ?” “Of course not,” said the 
bishop, severely, who was a serious-minded man and did 
not approve of levity. ‘‘ Well, Bishop,” persisted his ques- 
tioner, “* would you recognize the divine call of a man who 
had no nose ?” ‘No, I suppose not,’’ said the bishop, hes- 
itatingly. ‘‘ Well, then,” rejoined the wag, ‘the call 
does depend upon a man’s nose, doesn’t it ?” 


....Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler sets a high standard 
when he says that ‘‘ with the exception of the Medical Col- 
lege at Johns Hopkins University and the Law School at 
Harvard, there are no professional schools in America of 
university rank.’? He mentions only law and medical 
schools specifically and complains that the schools in these 
departments admit immature students. There are cer- 
tainly theological schools that so far as the maturity of 
students is concerned, might claim university rank. 


.... We see that The Catholic Standard quotes and em- 
phasizes three passages in the Pope’s American Encycli- 
cal in which he urges upon Catholic Americans the duty 
of spreading their faith by means of a good example. 
Will not our valued contemporary specify by saying that 
by far the best way to set such an example is to persuade 
Catholic Americans to give up the business of liquor sell- 
ing, and Catholic newspapers to drop liquor advertise- 
ments, and leave to unbelievers all this corrupting busi- 
ness, 


....Weadd our word of honor to the tributes paid the 
last week to Dr. S. F. Smith, the venerable author of the 
patriotic song, ‘‘ My Country, tis of Thee,” to which the 
name “‘ America ’’ is wedded. That hymn is sung inevery 
hamlet inthe country, and is the expression of the purest 
patriotism, which it also nurtures, To have written such a 
song is itself agreat life work. 


....A8 itis the fashion to quote the compliments of one’s 
contemporaries, we may properly note that The Catholic 
Telegraph, of Cincinnati, calls us ‘* the shameless and un- 
principled INDEPENDENT,” while, on the other side, the 
A. P. A.’s Buston organ, The American Citizen, calls us 
“the truth-avoiding, Pope-loving INDEPENDENT.” 
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THE FINANCES OF CHURCHES. 


THE ANNUAL OUTLAY FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


IT seems not to have occurred to any one to attempt a 
statistical statement of the annual finances of the 
Churches. The subject is one of great difficulty, and 
doubtless the impossibility of obtaining the necessary in- 
formation in many cases, has hitherto prevented anything 
from being done. A numberof the leading denominations, 
however, give with more or less fullness in their yearly re- 
ports statements of receipts for various purposes. It is 
easy enough to obtain reports of the amounts raised by 
the various denominations for home and foreign missions 
church extension and other objects usually classed as 
church benevolence. But only afraction of the 140 odd de- 
nominations in the United States are at the trouble of report- 
ing the amounts raised annually for salaries of ministers, 
for running expenses of the local churches, for new build- 
ings, repairs, improvements, etc. and for other purposes. 

The totals of contributions for all purposes are very 
large, much larger than many would suppose. We have 
attempted in the following table to give some idea of the 
vast financial responsibilities which the work of the 
Churches in the United States involves. We are mindful 
of the imperfection of the statistical reports in many in- 
stances ; and yet with suitable explanations they will not, 
perhaps, be misleading. We give them because we are sure 
that they will have an interest and value for all who desire 
to become more fully acquainted with the scope of the 
work of the Churches, and because we hope in the future 
to obtain better reports and more of them. The table we 
give has three columns, In the first column isincluded all 
that is raised for church benevolences, including legacies 
for salaries of ministers, for congregational expenses, and 
for other religious purposes, In the second column is given 
the number of communicants ; in the third the average 
contribution for each member. 

RECEIPTS OF THE CHURCHES FOR ALL PURPOSES IN 1894 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Comm uni- 
Average 
for each com- 
municant 


Contributions 
forall 
purposes. 





Adventists, Seventh Day......... seeee $204,410 
Baptists, North, South and Colored... 11,672,691 
Congregational*...... beaheesenstenuwen 
Disciples of Christ + 

Episcopal, Protestant 

Episcopal, Reformed 

Evangelical Association 

Lutheran, General Synod 

Methodis€ Episcopal 

Methodist, Free 

Methodist, African, Episcopal 
Moravians, Northern Province........ 
Presbyterian, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern 
Presbyterian, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Associate Ref., South.. 
Presbyterian, Reformed (Synod) 
Presbyterian, United 

Reformed (Dutch) 

Reformed (German) 

United Brethren 

Universalists 


591,317 
9,447 
93,849 
169,871 
2,530,448 
26,140 
497,350 
10,593 
876,520 
199,167 
184,138 
9,538 
9,588 
104,058 
98,882 
221,473 
215,718 
46,188 


10,767,686 


164,473 
716,593 
1,449,743 
23,86:2,566 
285,775 
1,346,813 
134,618 
13,998,858 
1,888,799 
676,465 
53,215 
160,513 
1,493,572 





+ 1890. 

Some analysis ought to be made for each of these denom- 
inations, so as to show for what objects the various amounts 
were raised. Among the Seventh-Day Adventists the tithe 
system has been established, and the moneys reported were 
all received in that way. They are expended in missionary 
and tract work and other church benevolences, for support 
of evangelists, and for the various institutions and agencies 
of the denomination. 

The contributions of the Regular Baptists, North, South 
and Colored, are reported in the American Baptist Year- 
Book under four heads: (1) salaries and expenses ; (2) mis- 
sions; (3) education; and (4) miscellaneous, Under the 
first head are included, we suppose, salaries of ministers 
and congregational expenses. Under the title of ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous ” are included contributions for all purposes not 
embraced in the three previous columns. Under the head 
of education is given, probably, only what is contributed 
t the educational society, and not the large gifts which 
individuals make directly to Baptist universities and col- 
leges. The grand total is $11,672,691, which is somewhat 
less than that reported for 1893. It is divided as follows: 
salaries and expenses, $8,046,669 ; missions, $1,138,059; edu- 
cation, $174,865; miscellaneous, $2,313,098, ‘The decrease 
amounts to a little over $888,000. ‘There was an increase in 
the amount raised for salaries and expenses, but a decrease 
in the amounts contributed for missions, education and 
miscellaneous. 

The total for the Congregational churches is made up of 
contributions for home and foreign missions, the Freed- 
men and Indians, education, Sunday-school work, the New 
West Society, which has day schools in Utah, ministerial 
aid, and other benevolences, and “home expenditures.” 
The amount of home expenditures was $7,005,338 ; the total 
for benevolences, $2,402,679. To these sums $947,311 must 
be added for legacies. The amount raised for benevo- 
lences was less by nearly a quarter of a million than in 
1892, and $46,000 less than in 1891. The home expenditures 
show a decrease of more than $140,000, 

Thestatistical report of the Disciples of Christ embraces 
the amounts raised for “‘ local church work, for home and 
foreign missions, church extension, and ‘benevolent and 
educational.” Of the total of $1,756,922, $1,438,848 was ex- 
pended in local church work, $202,633 for missions, $22,367 
for church extension, and $92,804 for other benevolences, 
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No explanation is given in any of the year books of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of what is included in the 
column headed ‘‘ Contributions,” which foots up as given 
in the above table, $12,244,677. Inquiry of the editor of one 
of these year books brought the reply that he did not know 
exactly what isincluded; the column was made up from 
diocesan reports. These reports usually embrace, we be- 
lieve, the amounts contributed for the various church 
benevolences, including home and foreign missions, church 
improvements, local church expenses, and sometimes, but 
not always, mivisterial salaries. The receipts for domestic 
missions were $211,602 and for foreign $158,572, making a 
total of $370,174, exclusive of legacies and specials. This 
sum includes contributions outside of the United States to 
a very small amount. 

The $164,473 accredited to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church is made up of contributions for missions, various 
benevolent and provincial purposes, current expenses of 
the churches, including salaries, church extension, etc. 
The current expenses and salaries foot up $1(9,871. 

The Evangelical Association reports amounts raised for 
missiots, for superannuated ministers, Sunday-school and 
tract work, orphans’ home, educational, churches and par- 
sonages, repairs, etc., current expenses, maintenance of 
Sunday-schools, support of presiding elders and support of 
pastors. Of the total amount $142,404 is reported as mis- 
sionary money. 

We have reports for only one branch of the Lutherans— 
the General Synod. The returns are for 1893 and embrace 
“local expenses for all objects,” support of Sunday- 
schools, home and foreign missions, education, pastors’ 
fund, orphans’ home, various other benevolences and “ ex- 
ternal objects.” The benevolences aggregate $224,840. 

The total of $23,862,566 for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church embraces a great number of items, including con- 
tributions for missions, church extension, Sunday-school 
Union, Tract Society, Freedmen’s Aid, education, Ameri- 
can Bible Society; for the support of pastors, presiding 
elders, bishops and conference claimants: for church 
building, improvements and payments on church debts; 
and current expenses, including sextons’ pay, light, fuel, 
Sunday-school, etc. Under this last head the amount 
raised, including foreign conferences and missions, was 
$3,820,373; for ministerial support, including conference 
claimants, $10,970,176. The amount raised for benevolences 
is $2,051,774, including contributions of churches in for- 
eiyn lands, 

The Free Methodists report separately amounts raised 
for the support of preachers, chairmen of districts, evan- 
gelists, conference claimants, general superintendents, 
missions, church extension, support of Sabbath-schools, 
and church incidentals. The amount raised for the sup- 
port of pastors was $167,850; for chairmen of districts, 
$24,469; for evangelists, $6,954. 

The financial statement for the Moravians gives 
amounts raised for pastors’ salary, repairs, debts, new 
buildings, provincial and synodical expenses, all other ex- 
penses, and for the various missionary and benevolent 
objects. The footings for the benevolences are $23,343 ; 
for church expenditures, $111,276. 

The Northern Presbyterian Church reports the amounts 
raised for missionary and other benevolent work, for ex- 
peuses of the General Assembly, for congregational ex- 
penses—presumably including the salaries of ministers 
—and bas also a column entitled miscellaneous. The con- 
gregational expenses, including foreign presbyteries and 
missions, amount to $10,300,761 ; miscellancous, $1,025,695. 
The remainder is distributed among the benevolences of 
the Church and the expenses of the General Assembly, etc. 

The Soathern Presbyterian Church makes a similar re- 
port. Of the total given for that body, pastors’ salaries 
amount to $788,181 ; congregational expenses to $610,102, 
and miscellaneous to $102,367. 

The amount paid to pastors in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church was $367,640. 

In addition to the usual claims for church benevolences 
the report of the United Presbyterian Church gives a 
column for salaries and another for Congregational pur- 
poses, The latter foots up $590,890, the former $565,398, 
Among the benevolences is a column entitled “ General 
Contributions,” which includes, we suppose, all amounts 
of money contributed for benevolences not- otherwise 
classified, 

The statistical report of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
has three columns for financial objects, one headed con- 
kregational. The other two are benevolent, of which 
one is for ** educational objects,’’ and the other for ‘‘ other 
objects.” The congregational column foots up nearly $1,- 
047,000. 

The Reformed (German) Church has two columns for its 
contributions ; one for benevolent purposes and the other 
for congregational purposes. The footing of the latter 
amounts to $1,017,623, and the former to $257,947. 

The United Brethren statistical summary gives a col- 
mn to the salaries of preachers, another to church ex- 
penses, another to the support of bishops, and another to 
the support of Sunday-schools, in addition to the usual 
benevolent contributions. The ministerial salaries aggre- 
gate $570,813, and church expenses $397,144. These footings 
include conferences and missions in other countries, 

The amount accredited to the Universalists is made up 
of contributions for missions, educational institutions, 
* gifts,” church edifices, debts, local benevolences and par- 
ish expenditures. Presumably, ‘‘ gifts ” are donations to 
denominational colleges. These figures were reported to 
us by President Atwood, of Canton Theological Institute. 

It, will be observed that the average contribution per 
member is $8.16 for the various denominations included in 
the table. The highest average contribution is reported 
for the Universalists—$32.18. Doubtless this includes 
amounts given for endowments of educational institu- 
tions, which are unreported by most of the other denomi- 
nations. The next largest average is $20.71, reported for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church ; the Congregationalists 
rome third, with an average of $18,44; the Reformed Epig- 
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copalians fourth, with $17.41; the Reformed Presbyterians 
fifth, with $16.74, and the Northern Presbyterians sixth, 
with $15.97. 

‘he ameunt reported for these twenty-two denomina- 
tions, some of which are quite small, is a very large one, 
reaching very nearly $88,000,000. This sum does not repre- 
sent the proceeds of invested funds or the result of an un- 
usual effort. These Churches raise this amount annually. 
They need it for the payment of ministerial salaries, the 
expenses of the local churches, and for their missionary and 
other benevolent work. The number of members—10,768,- 
000 in round numbers—constitutes about two-thirds of the 
Protestant membership of the country, and. less than one- 
half of the commupicants of all denominations. The 
Roman Catholic Church is not at all represented. It makes 
no annual report of its finances. Of more than 1,300,000 
Lutherans only about 170,000 are represented, while numer- 
ous branches of Methodists, Baptists and other denomina- 
tioons, including the Jews, who are very liberal givers, 
are not included. If the 23,613,318 communicants of all 
denominations reported for 1894 contributed as did those 
of the Churches we have reported—an average of $8.16 each 
—the total would be $192,684,675. We do not suppose the 
average of $8.16 would be maintained throughout ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that the annual sum raised by 
all of the Churches would reach at least $150,000,000; and, 
perhaps, if exhaustive reports were given in every case, this 
magnificent figure would be considerably exceeded. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN MEMPHIS. 


BY W. McF, ALEXANDER, D.D. 








THE Pastors’ Association of Memphis, Tenn., learning 
that Mr. Moody was in Mississippi, invited him to make 
Memphis at least a short visit. He consented, and set 
Friday, March 22d, as the date. For a week preceding that 
date a noon prayer-meeting was held daily in the Y. M. C. 
A. parlors, atteuded by the pastors and many business 
men. An earnest spirit of prayer was manifest. The 
minds of the brethren seemed especially turned to the work 
of the Holy Spirit ; as one man, they seemed to desire a 
special baptism to fit them for better service. Mr. Moody 
and party arrived’on Thursday. But Thursday was their 
rest-day. They would not yield to the solicitations of 
some zealous brethren to begin the meeting at once. ‘‘ Not 
till Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock,” said Mr. Moody, and 
the brethren had to rest satisfied with his decision. 

Friday noon Mr. Sankey was present at the prayer- 
meeting, and earnestly besought the prayers of the breth- 
ren upon the Song Service, stating that he had noticed the 
ministers in the South did not pray for the singing. This 
sheared him of power in singing. He was singing the Gos- 
pel into human hearts, and he was not singing for a show 
or an advertisement. Whenever his service should degen- 
erate tothat he would start for home and never sing again. 
He told of the power of melody to open the hearts of men, 
and illustrated by the case of a general in London who 
came to the service and sat through the sermon unmoved. 
He rose to leave the building, when Mr. Moody requested 
the choir to sing ‘‘ Let the Savior in.”” He had reached the 
door, when the song arrested him, and he said, ‘ Ay, I 
ought to let the Savior in.”” He came back, went to the 
after-meeting, was led to Christ, and to-day is at work for 
the Saviorin London. It is needless to say that the Song 
service was especially remembered in prayer after this. 

Friday afternoon the auditorium, seating five thousand, 
was almost full. Three-quarters of an hour was spent in 
a service of song, Mr. Sankey singing several solos. Then 
Mr. Moody preached, as only Moody can preach. His sub- 
ject was the Holy Spirit. It is wonderful how this mildly 
nasal man finds the heart of the Gospel truths, and drives 
them into the souls of men. No man honors God and 
God’s Word, the work of Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit more than he. Scripture passages and Scripture il- 
lustrations jostle and tumble over one another as he 
warms to his theme. He claims a special baptism of the 
Holy Ghost anointing him for service, which first came 
to himin 1871. Up to that time he knew little of the Holy 
Ghost, looking upon him somewhat as an influence not as 
a person. He developed his theme by making some Scrip- 
ture passage the head of each division of his discourse, as; 
I. The Holy Ghost is a Person—shown by use of personal 
pronouns, etc. II. You must be born of the Holy Ghost. III. 
He is the comforter. IV. You must be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and this filling must be repeated. Proof: The 
Apostles were filled with the Holy Ghost on Pentecost ; 
but a few chapters further on some of these Apostles 
were filled again—some eight or ten heads were thus de- 
veloped in the two sermons of Friday afternoon and night, 
He was, in these sermons, preaching to Christians, The 
night sermon was preached to five thousand people, num- 
berg unable to get in the building. 

Friday’s work was to honor the Holy Spirit, and no 
Christian who heard the sermons could help clinging closer 
to the Master. Mr. Moody is at times naturally dramat- 
ic; not stagey, but dramatic ; ¢.g.,when describing Elisha’s 
successful effort to see his master, Elijab, go up in the 
chariot of fire. He gives graphically the conversation of 
the two, and when the whirlwind separates them in the 
desert, it fills Elisha’s eyes with sand, he is blinded for a 
moment. Now for as pretty a piece of unconscious dra- 
matic action as was ever on the stage. Moody’s hands go 
to his eyes ; in a dazed kind of way he rubs the sand from 
them, turning slowly and peering toward the horizon till 
he has turned completely around; then brushing his eyes 
clear, his face loses the dazed expression, one of intense 
joy succeeds. He gazes up into the heavens and, with both 
hands outstretched upward, he cries, in tones jubilant 
with joy: ‘‘My Father, my father, the charjots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof !’’ Every man in that audience 
felt that Moody was Elisha and that he actually sqw Elijah 
ascending in hischariot of fire. But Moody is Moody, and 
he has passed the stage of criticism. 

Saturday was devoted to lectures op the Bible, proclaim- 
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ing absolute faith in the whole book as God’s Word. The 
New Testament vouches for some of the most improbable 
stories of the Old; e. g., Jonah, Sodom and Gomorrah, etc. 
To these the Master himself in the New Testament re- 
ferred. ‘l'here are many things in the Bible he does not 
yet understand ; but he believes them, and leaves it for 
God and the future to clear up for him. His difficulties 
disappear one by one as the years go by; but perhaps it 
will take him an eternity to exhaust God’s Word. The 
very difficulties mark it as coming from God. 

He dealt in fine irony with men who will not believe in 
the supernatural nor in what they can’t see, telling of the 
time when he asked such a skeptic, ‘‘ Did you ever see your 
brains?” “No.” “How do you know you’ve got any, 
then?” ‘Do you know anything about astronomy ?” 
“Not much.” ‘‘ But you believe in it, don’t you ?” “* Yes.” 
“Do you know anything about higher mathematics ?” 
‘““Not much.” ‘“ But you believe in them, don’t you ?” 
And so on, 

Sunday was ared-letter day. The auditorium would not 
hold the people. Thousands were unable to gain entrance. 
Mr. Moody preached to sinners. He gave his far-famed 
acted parable to show what faithis. Heran his hand into 
his pocket and drawing it forth closed said : 

“ T have something in my hand, do you believe it ?” turn- 
ing to the ministers present. 

“ Yes,”’ 

“ Why 2”? 

‘** Because you say so, and we believe you are telling the 
truth.” 

* Yes; and that’s the reason I believe God. He says so, 
and he can’t lie. How much more ought you to believe 
God than me !”” 

Holding up the silver quarter, ‘“‘ Do you believe that is 
silver now? No, for you see it.” Closing his hand on 
it, ‘‘ You do not see it now, but you believe it is there.’ 
Then, holding it up once more, ‘‘I am going to give this 
quarter to that little girl right there,’ and calling the child 
up, who came timidly, he gave the quarter into her out- 
stretched hand. ‘* Keep it, itis yours. There, that is what 
God does! He gives us his Son; we simply receive him. 
The little girl’s hand represents the faith of thesoul. She 
did not have to earn the money. It wasagift. So Jesus 
Christ is God’s gift to the world. You only have to receive 
him, and that isfaith.” It was a simple thing todo; but 
I have heard it mentioned from a score of lips since, as mak- 
ing plainer than ever before God’s plan of salvation. 

At night there was no service in any of the churches, 
and Mr. Moody preached on ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.’”’ It was a sermon to arouse the con- 
science. He made fine use of Jacob and David as examples 
of the law. Jacob sowed a lie to gain his brother’s 
birthright. Laban lied to Jacob in the matter of palm- 
ing Leah off on him, Histen sons lied to him about 
Joseph their brother, etc. David sowed adultery, to cover 
that he sowed murder. It came home to him, h® had to 
reap. His own son violated the honor of his sister. That 
led to the murder of that son and the rebellion of 
another son who finally drove David from the throne. 
And much of David’s bitterness at the death of Absalom 
came from the fact that David realized he was reaping 
what he had sown. 

Mr. Sankey savg ‘‘ Ninety and Nine,’ and told how he 
found the song in the corner of a paper he was reading 
while on the train between Edinburgh and Glasgow. He 
went to the farewell meeting in Edinburgh, and the 
theme at that meeting was “The Savior Seeking the 
Lost.” After «a discussion Mr. Moody asked: ‘Mr. 
Sankey, have you anything to sing along this line?” “TI 
had the stray song in my notebook, but I didn’t have any 
music for it. How could I sing it? Something seemed to 
say, “Sing it now!’ So, taking the litule slip from my 
pocket and laying it on the organ, I lifted up my heart to 
God in earnest prayer that I might sing it to his glory. I 
began, and the song came to me note by note, just as I 
will sing it to you now, my last song in Memphis.” It 
touched the hearts of many. . 

Mr. Moody and party have gone to Mexico to hold a con- 
ference there, with the English-speaking missionaries of 
twenty-seven States, on the work of the Holy Spirit. He 
asked prayers for the success of his visit. 

The pastors of the city are holding a union meeting this 
week, following the Moody services. Mr. Moody was only 
passing through. It is hoped he can be secured within the 
next year for some weeks’ service in this city. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


TE International Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of North America will be held this 
year in Springfield Mass., the sessions commencing on 
Wednesday, May 8th, and closing Sunday night, May 12th. 


_...The Presbytery of Philadelphia has joined in the dis- 
approval of the plan of federation as sent down by the 
Assembly. It has also elected delegates to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. Among them are Drs. S. A. Mutchmore, 
W. M. Rice, George P. Wilson, and others. 


_...The next General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (North) will be held in the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Penn., Thursday, May 16th. The open- 
ing sermen will be by the retiring moderator, Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia. Dr. W. L. McEwen 
has charge of arrangements for entertainment. 





_...Out of 148 students at the Presbyterian McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. it is said that 83 are the 
sons of farmers, 31 of ministers, 23 of merchants, 3 of law- 
yers and 3 of physicians. The Christian Observer, com- 
menting on the fact that the great majority come from 
farmers’ and ministers’ families, which have, asarule, very 
limited incomes, states that it gives an explanation why 
financial aid is needed in so many cases for students for the 
ministry, #hd bases upon this an earnest appeal for cordial 
support of the Board of Education, 
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.... The International Cenvention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States and British 
provinces is to be held in Pittsburg, Penn., April 18th-21st. 
Among those who will take part will be, aside from the 
ministers of Pittsburg and Allegheny, Mr. George C. 
Stebbins, of Brooklyn, Dr. Pauline Root, medical mission- 
ary in India, and the State secretaries of the different 
associations. 


....The sharp controversies between the old and the 
new theologies in French Protestant Switzerland has 
killed one of the historic and at one time very influential 
journals of that Church. It is the Evangile et Liberté, 
hitherto edited by the gifted Pasteur Paul Chapnis. In 
former years this journal was a tower of conservative 
strength, but in recent years bad become the leading organ 
of the théologie de la conscience, the theology of conscious- 
ness, which is practically the same as the subjective the- 
ology of the Ritschl school in Germany. 


....-The American Board receipts for March are $47,509 
against $53,734 for March, 1894. The total for seven 
months has been $393,421 against $382,321 for the first 
seven months of the last financial year. The receipts for 
the month show an increase of $1,916 in regular donaticns 
and of $1,869 in donations for the debt, but a falling off in, 
those for special objects and in legacies. The total re- 
ceipts show: decrease in regular donations, $6,827.44; de- 
crease in special donations, $268.67; decrease for the debt, 
$22,127.48; increase in legacies, $10,323.53; net loss, $18,- 
900.06. 


.... The Christian Endeavor Societies are making grand 
preparations for the approaching convention in Boston. 
Not less that 50,000 delegates, 10,000 more than were at 
Cleveland last year, areexpected. There will bethree large 
auditoriums—Mechanics’ Hall and two immense tents, the 
latter made especially for the occasion, and to be the prop- 
erty of the United Society for use at later conventions. The 
decision of the society to hold no sessions on Sunday has 
met with enthusiastic indorsement from all over the coun- 
try. Asasouvenir of the occasion each delegate is to be 
presented with a beautifully illuminated copy of 
‘* America,” printed in colors, the gift of a young lady 
from New York City. 


....We are given to understand that the movement 
planned by certain leading Baptists and Stundists in Rus- 
sia for presenting a petition to the Czar begging freedom 
of religion and the right to meet together for worship has 
been abandoned for the present as hopeless. During the 
first few months of his reign it was generally understood 
that the young Emperor was willing to inaugurate a policy 
of greater latitude in religious matters, but latterly the 
Minister of Religiov, M. Pobedanostseff, has been gradually 
creeping back to power, and it is feared that any attempt 
to induege the Czar at the present time to espouse the cause 
of religious liberty would only throw him more completely 
into the arms of the Great Inquisitor. é 


...-I[t will interest our readers to know that the Russian 
Greek Church intends to develop a forward movement in 
Japan, the only country outside the Czar’s dominions where 
it conducts mission operations. The Holy Synod has had 
the idea long in consideration, but hitherto political ques- 
tions kept its realization from being accomplished. We 
now hear that the synod will shortly appeal to the various 
dioceses in Russia for a special fund to carry on and great- 
ly enlarge their work in Japan. A number of able young 
monks have been selected to strengthen the mission sta- 
tions, and these it is believed will leave Russia either this 
spring or in the autumn by the steamers of the Volunteer 
Fleet, which leave Odessa for the far Eust and call at Jap- 
anese ports. 


.... It is reported that there is another attempt to estab- 
lish a Russian church in this city. There was one organ- 
ized in 1873, but in 1893 the pastor joined the Presbyterian 
Church and afterward the Lutherans. A little more than 
a year ago an organization of Russians was founded under 
the name of the Orthodox Brotherhood of St. Mary. This 
organization presented a request to the Russian Synod for 
the establishment of such a church, and Bishop Nicholas, 
who lives in San Francisco and has ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over the United States, has indorsed the project. An 
organization has been formed and the trustees are Prince 
Cantacuzere, Russian Minister at Washington, Mrs. 
MacGahan, widow of the well-known war correspondent, 
and J. A. Belikoff. The house at No, 207 East Eighteenth 
Street has been leased as church and parsonage, and the 
Rev. Evtibey Volanovitch expects to conduct the opening 
service on Good Friday of this week. 


.... The fifth annuai Conference on Missions, under the 
auspices of the Amity Baptist Church, was held in this 
city, April 1st, 2d, 3d. The first evening was devoted 
to home missions, with addresses by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
on * Alaska,” and Secretary D. J. McMillan, D.D., of the 
Presbyterian Home Board, on “ The Relation of America to 
the World’s Evangelization.”” Tuesday was given to 
city missions in the afternoon, with addresses by Ernest H. 
Crosby, the Rev. Join B. Devins, S. H. Hadley, and others ; 
and to foreign missionsin the evening with addresses by 
Staff-Captain Marshall, of the Salvation Army, and the 
Rev. Leighton Williams. On Wednesday there was a 
brotherhood session in the afternoon, with addresses by 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D, Prof. Theodore F. Seward and 
the Rev. S. Z. Batten. The closing session was for 
young people, with addresses by Miss Ella D. McLaren and 
Dr. F. M. Ellis. 


...-A Chinese official of acertain district in the city of Can- 
ton had been examining and reading Christian literature, 
with the result that he was favorably impressed with the 
truth. Being desirous of benefiting his people materially, he 
asked the missionary in charge of the mission work in his 
district to devise a scheme to aid the people to develop 
their agricultural resources. When the plan had been 
properly deyised he invited a number of the gentry, a 
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Berlin Chinese professor and the missionary to a dinner, at 
which the whole scheme was discussed. After some delib- 
eration three of the gentry offered 1,000 taels or $1,400 
apiece, while the mandarin himself pledged 3,000 taels, or 
$4,000, to the work. When the officer said something 
about the benefits of Christianity, the gentry replied that 
they wished this scheme to bave no connection with it. To 
this the officer responded by saying : ‘“‘ You may devise the 
best of schemes, but it will fail unless vou adopt Chris- 
tianity.” 


...-In view of the interest in the question of individual 
cups at communion, The North. zstern Christian Advo- 
cate has secured the opinions of most of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Among those whoexpressly 
disapprove are Bishops Foster, Joyce, Andrews, Bowman, 
Walden, Mallalieu, Fowler and Goodsell. Bishop Foss 
declines to express an opinion. Bishops Merrill and War- 
ren consider the question as having no very great impor- 
tance, the latter comparing it to the discussion among the 
Arabs as to whether in the ceremonial hand-washing the 
band should be moved from the little finger to the elbow 
or from the elbow tothe little finger. Bishop Hurst pre- 
fers the present method, but sees advantage in the individ- 
ual cup. Bishop Newman deprecates the whole discussion, 
and while his personal preference is for the old custom, 
hopes that the question will be settled at the next General 
Conference. Bishop Vincent prefers the common cup with 
the use of small napkins by which the edge may be easily 
kept perfectly clean. ; 


....-At a recent meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in this city, it was de- 
cided that in view of the serious financial embarrassment 
of the Board, resulting both from the heavy deficit at the 
opening of the year and the inadequacy of receipts during 
the year, to notify all new missionaries under appointment 
that the Board does not see its way clear at present to send 
them to the field. This action affects the case of thirteen 
young men and ten young women, two of them physicians. 
It also necessitates the leaving vacant ofsome posts where 
physicians and ministers are most earnestly needed. The 
Board reserves to itself the right of making exceptions to 
this general line of policy in case of peculiar and special 
need. It also states that in case special funds are secured 
by or in behalf of these missionaries under appointment, 
which do not trench upon the ordinary sources of the 
Board’s income, sufficient to meet the expenses of outfit, 
travel and salary to May Ist, 1896, it will gladly consent to 
send such missionary without delay. 


.... The death of Langdon S. Ward, Esq., the Treasurer of 
the American Board, came at the last quite suddenly. He 
had been ill for some time with what had been recognized 
as a fatal disease, but its so rapid termination was not ex- 
pected. Mr. Ward was born in Saco, Me., in 1828, and was 
still not an old man at his death. For a time connected 
with the office of the American Missionary Association in 
this city, he became head clerk in the Treasurer’s office of 
the Board in 1854, and on Mr. Gordon’s retirement, in 
1865, was appointed treasurer. His second wife, who sur- 
vives him, was a daughter of the late Edwin E. Bliss, 
D.D., missionary of the Board at Constantinople. Mr. 
Ward was a most faithful, conscientious and able officer, 
conservative in his personal opinions yet with large sym- 
pathy for all fellow-workers whether agreeing with him or 
not. He never spared himself, and it was undoubtedly his 
intense and all-absorbing devotion to his office work that 
brought on the disease of which he died. His loss will be 
felt most keenly, and his place will not be an easy one to 
fill. 


.... Thomas Edward Murphy has been conducting one of 
his most successful temperance campaigns in the city of 
Lewiston, Me. The movement was indorsed by the most 
prominent men of the city, including Senator Frye, Mayor 
Noble, President Chase, of Bates College, the Rev. Dr. 
Summerbell, the principal teacbers in the public schools, 
and others. Senator Frye made the opening address, short 
but cordial and enthusiastic. On Sunday evening all the 
churches gave up their meetings and the congregations 
united in the Gospel temperance meeting, the audience fill- 
ing the hall, and being larger even than that of the after- 
noon meeting. Professor Anthony, presiding, announced 
the program for the week, emphasizing the fact that the 
meetings were for the good of the home, and extending a 
welcome to all to come in and work for the uplifting of the 
home. Mr. Murphy illustrated his sympathy for men by 
speaking of the publicity given by the drunkard to his sin, 
and said that if other forms of sin brought men as promi- 
nently before the public many of the ‘' 400” would be put 
down in the lower hundred, where they belong. He re- 
ferred cordially to his work among the Irish Catholics, say- 
ing that at Waterbury the priests had opened their 
churches for him and total abstinence societies had been 
organized. At the close of the meeting not less than 700 
signed the pledge. 


....Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) has 
secured the Rev. William Douglas Mackenzie, M.A., of the 
Morningside Congregational Church at Edinburgh, and 
Chairman of the Congregational Union of Scotland, as 
acting professor of systematic theology. Mr. Mackenzie 
will hold the pcsition for a period of from one to three 
years at least, and possibly permanently, tho he is not 
able yet to make definite arrangements. Mr. Mackenzie is 
about thirty five years of age and is ason of the Bev. John 
Mackenzie, missionary of the London Missionary Society 
in South Africa. He was educated in Edinburgh, gradu- 
ating from the university with the highest honors in phi- 
losophy. He studied, also, for a time in Germany. For six 
years he was pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Montrose and for about the same period in Edinburgh. He 
has been a frequent contributor to the leading reviews and 
recently received a flattering offer as editor of a London 
paper. His special course of study, however, has been in 
systematic theology, and he is considered as eminently 
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qualified for the position to which he has been called and 
for which he was recommended by Dr. James Orr, the pro- 
fessor of Church history in the United Presbyterian Hall 
at Edinburgh. Dr. Orr is to delivera course of ten lectures 
in the seminary on ‘‘The Greater Movement in German 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 








Diblical Research. 


THE largest and in many respects the most valuable new 
commentary on Luke is the double volume work, recently 
completed, by Professor Hahn, of the University of Bres- 
lau. While on the whole conservative, Hahn is independ- 
ent in his researches, and some of his results are unique. 
The most important innovation is his conviction that not 
Luke, as is supposed by the almost unanimous tradition of 
the Church, is the author of the third gospel, but this 
book is to be credited to Silas. His examination of the 
work leads him to the conclusion that both the books com- 
monly ascribed to Luke are the productions, not of a Greek 
author, but of aman of pronounced Jewish nationality, 
In this be does not stand alone ; prominent advocates of a 
similar view have been the late Professor von Hofmann, 
of Frlangen, probably the leading conservative New Tes- 
tative exegete of Germany of his day, and Nisgen, of Ros- 
tock, who can be credited with a high rank now in the 
conservative clan, and who, in bis commentary on the 
Acts, calls the author of this book and of the third gospel 
‘an Oriental Hellenist.””> Hahn even goes further and 
claims that Palestine was the home of the autbor, empha- 
sizing the év j#uivin1: 1, of which he also concludes that 
the author was living at the time when the prophecies cur- 
rent among the Jews were fulfilled. This, as also the 
exactness of the description in 9: 51, and the vivid discrip- 
tion of the Emmaus episode, together with other data, 
lead to the conclusion that the author was one of the sev- 
enty, and among these the Silas who was one of the Em. 
maus disciples. Naturally this view of Habn does not go 
unchallenged. Among hiscritics is Prof. L. Schulze, who, 
on the one hand emphasizes the great consensus of the 
Church’s earliest traditions on the authorship of the book ; 
and, secondly, that the data speaking for a Jewish author, 
such as the use of Hebrew terms, are not such as to ex- 
clude aGreek author. Hahn’s views as to the sources of 
the book are also noteworthy. The expression az'apyic, 
is the statement of the sources he uses to makea distinc- 
tion between those who were eye-witnesses of Christ dur- 
ing his lifetime, and those witnesses who belonged to a 
later class, among whom was the author of this book, who 
had by oral tradition been informed concerning the begin- 
ningsof the gospel. Then, too, he thinks that the author, 
did not draw from written sources, or at most from the 
writings of the roAdci, which had only here and there 
exercised a determining influence on the expression of 
thought. Hahn is no advocate of any special Pauline 
character of the third gospel, but thinks the author pur- 
posed to give a biography of Christ as such, and in doing 
so observed the chronological order. The purpose of the 
author was not to serve the interests of the one or the 
other party, but to offer to the Gentile Christians a relia- 
ble record of the work of Christ. The book, according to 
Hahn, was certainly written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


.... The acceptance by Professor Baethgen,of Greifswald,of 
the chair of the late Professor Dillmann, of the University 
of Berlin, doubtless the most important Old Testament pro- 
fessorship in Germany, gives renewed interest to his views 
on the origin and character of the Psalms as published in 
his commentary in the new Nowack series. This attention 
is all the more merited, because it is one of the most inde- 
pendent works extant on the Psalter; and, as Baethgen is 
really an adherent of the more pronounced conservative, 
and even traditional school, the views expressed show that 
in the Psalter two men of this schoo] are willing to make 
concessions to the newer teachings and tenets, as is donein 
regard to the Pentateuch; ¢.g., by Strack in bis latest 
work, in regard to Isaiah, Daniel, Zechariah and others by 
the more conservative scholars of Germany in general. 
Baethgen declares that it would have been impossible for 
tradition to ascribe to David such a prominent part in the 
composition of the Psalter,if there had not been actually 
some historical basis for this claim. He believes that at 
least Ps. 3-41 at one time constituted a special collection of 
sacred songs entitled ‘‘ David,” and that this name was 
afterward assigned to the separate psalms. The only 
psalms, however, which can with certainty be ascribed 
to David is the 18th, and even this we now have in a re- 
vised shape, while in Ps. 3 and 4 there are facts that 
favor a Davidic origin. However, there area large num- 
ber of Psalms for which we can claim a pre-exilic origin, 
especially those that refer to an Israelitish king (such as 
20, 21, 61, 63, 33, 45, 72, 28; as also those to which references 
are made in pre-exilic literature, as Ps. 12, 15 (Isa, 33), 8, J, 
46, 48 (76); and for other reasons 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 19a, 24b, 26, 
29, 30, 50, 81, 87 are pre-exilic, and particularly 14, 42, 43, 61 
belong to the period of Jehoichin. The following psalms 
may also belong to the same period, viz., 13, 17, 32, 34, 36, 
52, 54, 55,60. The author thus directly and decidedly con- 
troverts the current canon of Old Testament criticisms of 
the Psalms, according to which the question is no longer 
whether any of the psalms are post-exilic or even Macca- 

bean, but whether any of them are pre-exilic. Yet, not- 

withstanding this, fully two-thirds of the entire collection 
are regarded as exilic and in some cases, as 51 and 81, as 
post-exilic. Among the post-exilic psalms are also 2 and 

110. Baethgen indeed rejects the interpretation of these 

hymnsas referring to Maccabean rulers, yet he sees in them 

late Messianic songs, partly on philological grounds. Ps. 

51 is assigned to the Exile, because it expresses sentiments 

in harmony with Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel. In regard 

to the “‘I”’ problem of the Psalter, as to whether it refers 
to the individual singer ani expresses his sentimsuts, or 
is the coggrezatiqaal [ raprasaating [srael, the com nia t& 
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tor takes a somewhat mediating position, as is done by 
many of the more conservative men at present. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 21ST. 
WATCHFULNESS.—MATTHEW 24: 42-51. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ Take ye heed ; watch and pray.’’—Mark 
13: 33. 

NotEs —‘ Watch therefove.’’—The reason is given before, 
and is repeated again. “Your Lord cometh,”—This 
is what is called our Lord’s second coming. It is not easy 
to interpret it, as it does not seem yet to have occurred. 
The Jews did not understand the prophecies of his first 
coming; and we may as little understand about his sec- 
ond. The early disciples seem to have understood it as 
something that was immediately imminent, or within a 
few years. Many think that the second coming of our 
Lord is to be identified with the events at the terrible de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but that is not evident. “Tf 
the master of the house had known,”’—This is a parable 
except in form, aud probably was lengthened out into a 
full parable, here abbreviated.—-—‘‘ He would have 
watched,.””—In the East he would have found no policeman 
to watch his home, and he would have had to watch him- 
self unless he was rich enough to hire servants to watch 
for him. A thief would be likely, as quietly as possible, 
to pull out the soft clay and cobblestones cemented 
with mortar, and so break through the wall of tne house, 
hopiug to get in quietly and find out where the owner hid his 
money, often in the ground, inside of his house. Meanwhile 
the owner would not be sleeping in his house at night, but 
on the roof. Thethief would find it difficult to get in by 
the only front door, harder than to pull down the wall, and 
there might be a watchman inside of the front door; but 
generally every man must do his own watching. “In 
such an hour as ye think not.’,—Already we have been 
told that not even Christ bimself knew. Faithful 
and wise servant.’”’—The reference is to men like the Apos- 
tles, who are Christ’s upper servants, set over his house. 
“Their food,”’—Corresponding to the doctrine or 
teaching. “If that evil servant.’’—Not the same serv- 
ant as just mentioned as wise, but, if that servant be 
evil. “Shall begin to beat.”’—An evidence that he is 
not watching. Not now a watching against thieves, but, 
by a change of the illustration, not acting in his trust as 
in his lord’s presence ; acting as if his lord would tarry 
long, and so treating the other servants cruelly and ca- 
rousing, “Shall cut him asunder.’’—The words are 
to be understood literally, as put to death with the sword, 
* Portion with hypocrites.’”,-—Here the figure is 
dropped, and the thoughtis of the punishment of the wick- 
ed in the other world. “Weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.”,—An expression in the Bible only found in our 
Lord’s sayings. A severe figure to express future punish- 
ment. 

Instruction.—We may not know exactly what is meant 
by our Lord’s second coming; but we know there is some- 
thing final, which isa reason for watchfulness. 

If we do not Know exactly what it is, we can yet know 
that for all practical purposes there is another future 
event just as final for us, as that is, namely, the hour of 
death, which is also just as uncertain inits time. All these 
generations have passed by and there has not yet been 
such a second coming as we generally understand to be in- 
dicated. We may thus think it likely that we may die be- 
fore that second coming; and for us, practically, death is 
the second coming of our Lord, when our final condition 
is reached. We should then be equally careful to watch 
and be ready when Christ shall cali us by death. 

We are told that no man knows the time of Christ’s 
second coming, that he did not know it himself. If so it 
is extremely presumptuous for many people to imagine 
that they cun by studying the prophecies know more that 
Christ did. Every attempt to fix the time thus far has 
proved wrong. Ged keeps his own secret, and we had better 
not try to pry into it. 

Watchfulness implies readiness at any time to meet our 
God. That implies that we shall not indulge in any sin. 
We must know our duty, what our Master wants us to do, 
and then keep doing it faithfully. 

Among the specia sins to be avoided, we learn, are 
cruelty to our depend ‘nts, and a sensual, vulgar life. 

Cruelty to depend nts includes thoughtlessness or bit- 
terness on the part uf parents to children, of teachers to 
pupils, of employers to servants or workmen. If sufficient 
Wages are not allowed for comfortable living, that is cru- 
elty. If parents and teachers treat children without ten- 
derness and affection that is being guilty of the sin, 

Of course drunkenness and gluttony are here mentioned 
48 sins to be avoided in watching. That includes all pam- 
pering of the body, just for the sake of the pleasure of it. 
Self-denial, leaning to endure hardness, is the contrary 
virtue, 

There is indicated here the reward of a faithful servant. 
He not only has the reward of his own conscience, but his 
Lord “will set him over all that he hath.” So the Chris- 
tians, faithful to death, shall receive all glory in Heaven. 
Jesus Says they “shall sit with me on thrones”; and again, 
in the Revelation, he ‘ shall sit with me on my throne.” 

Similarly, there is indicated here the punishment of 
those who neglect Christ’s warning, and who are guilty of 

cruelty and drunkenness. They shall have no part in 
Christ; for them there is only the outer darkness. Jesus 
makes no delicate words; he speaks with plainness and 
emphasis, 

Those who are punished hereafter only receive the just 
reward of their deeds. They cannot blame God for what 






































they have chosen for themselves. 

Christ’s coming is certain. We must all die, and there 
is no exception; but if death is the most certain of all 
things, its time is the most uncertain. This is what must 
Move us to unwearied watchfulness, . | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


School and College. 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION of classical teachers was held 
the last week in March at Ann Arbor, Mich., and it is 
evident that the report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Secondary Education gave the topic to the discussion. 
There were about three hundred teachers in attendance, 
and the main question and discussion was whether there 
should be a reduction or an increase in the number of 
years given in preparatory courses for the study of Latin 
and Greek, Among the principal speakers were Prof. A. 
F. West, of Princeton ; Prof. W. G. Hale, of the University 
of Chicago, and Supt. A. F. Nightingale, of the Chicago 
high schools, The general drift that the discussion 
favored very strongly was the beginning of Latin two 
years earlier than is now the case, so as to make six years 
of preparatory study in Latin. This was argued especially 
by Dr. Nightingale with full statistics of the courses in 
France and Germany. It was held by him and the other 
speakers that Latin should be begun when a child is 
twelve years of age. Resolutions were finally adopted 
representing the unanimous opinion of a gathering which 
included nearly all the classical teachers of reputation 
west of the Alleghanies, and many from further east. 

“ Resolved, That the conference strongly favors a six year 
course in Latin in our schools. 

“Resolved, That this conference disapproves of the proposal em- 

bodied in the report of the committee of ten reducing the amount 
of Greek preparatory to college, and joins with the American 
Philological Association in declaring that at least three years of 
Greek ought to be provided in the classical courses of our second- 
ary schools.” 
This second resolution is of special importance, inasmuch 
as itis obviously directed against the position recently 
taken by President Eliot, of Harvard, with regard to the 
study of Greek. 


....A full professorship of Modern Languages has been 
established at Colorado College; the Chair will be occupied 
in September, 1895, by Mr. Louis A. E Ablers, a graduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, and of Harvard. Mr. Ahl- 
ers is a native of North Germany, and has spent much time 
abroad, fitting himself for work in thisdepartment. He 
bas very recently returned from Berlin and Paris. In ad- 
dition to a brilliant record for scholarship and ability, he 
has other qualifications of a high order, being a man of 
sterling Christian character and thoroughly in sympathy 
with the broad ideals that direct and develop the work of 
Colorado College. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAKER, A. F., Webb City, accepts call to Odessa, Mo. 
BRYAM, F. N., Hedrick, Wis., resigns. 
DAVIS, James H., Council Bluffs, Ia., accepts call to Chadron, 
Neb. 











HALL, J. RANsoM, Attica, O., accepts call to Detroit, Minn. 
McGEE, B. F. G., Huntington, accepts call to Wilkesbarre, 
Penn. 


MURRAY, P. H., Valdosta, Ga., resigns. 

OLSEN, L. J., St. Cloud, Minn., accepts call to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
PITTMAN, N. R., St. Joseph, called to Mexico, Mo. 

READ, I. W., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Jacksonville, Ill. 


RICHARDSON, E. L., Oldtown, Me., called to North Abington, 
Mass. 


ROGERS, A. E., Mexico, accepts call to Nevada, Mo. 

STYAN, Mark, Edwards, N. Y., resigns, 

TINKER, C. S8., Sharon, Penn., accepts call to Gallipolis, O. 

THOMPSON, J. L., Gurley, accepts call to West Montgomery, 
Ala. 


THOMPSON, WI L.IAM, Germantown, Penn., accepts call to 
Newtown, Ind., 

VREELAND, C. F., University of Chicago, accepts call to Day- 
ton, O. 

EARLE, A.B., Newton, Mass., died March 30th, aged 83. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, FRANK H., Atchison, Kan., resigns. 

COOMBS, Irvina W., Canterbury, N. H., resigns. 

CROWELL, Preston R., Greenville, N. H., resigns. 
DONALDSON, Davip, Ocheyedan and Little Rock, Ia., resigns. 
EVANS, Ws. H., Big Lake, called to Lakeland, Minn. 

FRINK, Benson, M., W. Brookfield, Mass., resigns. 

GAY, Wo. M,, MacIndoes Falls, Vt., resigns. 


GEOGHEGAN, Ws. B., Beverly, Mass., accepts call to the Uni- 
tarian ch. in that city. 


GREGORY, Herpert E., Emery, 8. D., resigns. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, called to Ashland, O. 

HURD, P. R., Detroit, Mich., died March 25th, aged 84. 

KINCAID, JOHN (Pres.), Spencerport, accepts call to Rodman, 
N. Y. 


MILLER, Sam. D., Sioux City, Ia., accepts call to 8S. Hart- 
ford, N.Y 


MOUSLEY, Wo. H., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Quechee, Vt. 

NUTTING, WALLACE, inst. March 27th, Providence, R. I. 

PENNOCK, Bens. W., Wakefield, N. H., resigns, 

PIKE, Ezra B., Morris, accepts call to Abington, Conn. 

STONE, Epwarp G., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 

VILLIERS, J. CHAS., Ottawa, Kan., called to W. Boylston, Mass. 
LUTHERAN, 

COUNTS, H. P., inst. March 24th, Cameron, 8. C. 

FINK, R. A., Johnston, Penn., died March 25th, aged 81. 

KNIGHT, Lioyp, Yutan, Neb., died March l4th, aged 77. 

KOSEY, J. A., Muncy, Penn., acce pts call to Sioux Uity, Ia, 

YONCE, W. B., Salem, Va., died March 22d, aged 68. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BONNER, J. A. Lexington, accepts call to Wilmington, N. C. 


CAMPBELL, J. B., Schoharie, N. Y., accepts call to Shawnee, 
Penn. 


DICKEY, N. S., Indianapolis, Ind., died recently. 


ELLIOTT, Geo., Pine Grove Mills, Penn., died March 18th, 
aged 70. 


HEPBURN, J.C., East Orange, N. J., died March 30th, aged 76. 


ROBERTS, JAMES, Darby, Penn., accepts call to Lambertville, 
Penn. 


SCOTT M., Campbellford, Canada, called to Detroit, Mich. 
SPRAGUE, E. R., New York, N. Y_ resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CULLEN, T. H., Freehold, N. J., resigns. 
HOWARD, R. H., Tullahoma, Tenn., died March 19th, 
QUINN, C, C,, Wadesboro, N, C., resigns. ? 
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Literature. 





Tie prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





PERSONAL DEGENERATION.* 





DEGENERACY is a disease precisely defined by Morel 
nearly forty years ago. He did not claim that it was 
new, but that it was likely to assume alarming propor- 
tions. This for two reasons : social conditions favored 
its extension; it was transmissible. Of the specialists 
who have since elaborated and copiously illustrated the 
subject, Lombroso is perhaps best known to the Ameri- 
can public. His doctrine of a criminal class with phys- 
icul signs as plain as Cain’s mark interests, if it does not 
convince, his readers, 

Lombroso, it is true, does not find degeneracy solely 
among the pariahs of society; but the thought of its 
wider range is naturally repugnant to the socially ortho- 
dox. To startle these out of their self-complacent humor 
it was needed that the subject should be approached in 
the literary mode ; that it should take the public up on 
the side of their sympathies, their interests, their conceits 
or professed ideals. This is the need that Nordau sup- 
plies ; he is a literary critic with the insights of a scien- 
tific man. All that is distinctive in his treatment of the 
theme comes from that unique combination. His pur- 
pose is not to give us a formula for the detection of 
criminals or imbeciles, but to warn us of our general ex- 
posure to the insidious disease that has destroyed these 
classes. _ 

As to the symptoms and causes of degeneracy, Nor- 
dau advances nothing new; the conditions are well 
known to physicians, and are finding place in current 
treatises on nervous pathology. In the degenerate the 
sensory apparatus is disturbed; it is either excessively 
irritable or unduly sluggish. In the former case the 
victim lives in a perpetual state of thrill; and the motor 
energies being feeble his egotism exhausts itseif in the 
simple parade of the thrills. In the latter case he re- 
quires the most powerful stimuli, the horrib'e or the re- 
pulsive, to relieve his oppressive torpor. He has the su- 
preme‘and persistent egotism of the insane, and a pas- 
sion for exclusive association with those who repeat and 
reflect his own disorder. We are all familiar with iso- 
lated cases of the kind. The danger of multiplication lies 
chiefly in the extension of the causes, i.e., first and 
chief, fatigue resulting from the increased strain of the 
complicated and intense life of the present ; second, in- 
sidious poison, the bane of crowded populations. These 
are perils incident to those densely populated cities 
which are the wonder and boast of our day. The ener- 
vating influence of recent wars has still further in- 
creased the qusceptibility to exhaustion. 

These conditions, like every material thing, may be 
controlled, resisted even ; but what if there is a spiritual 
medium through which the disease propagates itself ? 
This is the theory which Nordau advances to explain 
and stigmatize certain social forms and art forms that 
have become the rage with the élite. They are the work 
of the degenerate, and through the power of suggestion 
react upon the nervous systems of youth to produce de- 

generacy in them. Says Nordau ; 

‘“‘ Degenerates are not always criminals, anarchists and 
pronounced lunatics, they are often authors and ar- 
tists. . . . Some among the-e degenerates in literature, 
music and painting have in recent yearscome into extraor- 
dinary prominence, and are revered by numerous ad- 
mirers as creators of a new art, and heralds of the coming 
centuries.” 


To the support of this theory our author devotes bis 
volume, which, apart from any ecientific or sociologic 
purpose, commands attention as an audacious and bril- 
liant critique of contemporary literature. 

In the development of his purpose Nordau eubjects to 
mibute analysis the typical artists, whether authors, 
painters, or musicians, and the typical schools of art 
which the times have produced. Ibsen, Tolstoi, Wagner, 
Zola, Maupassant, Swinburne, the symbolists, the déca- 
dents, the mystics, are all brought to the test of hs 
theory. He has the advantage of knowing the men a8 
thoroughly as he does their work, which greatly facili- 
tates his search for motive. He is undoubtedly carried 
away with his theory and some '‘imes exaggerates sym p- 
toms and distorts relations ; but on the whole bis criti- 
cisms are sound and discriminating. Moreover, unlike 
some specialists, he has escaped the error of ignoring 
well-defined standards of sanity and health. His con- 
stant recurrence to these, to individuals and to peoples 
who are still under their sway, gives tonic to his work. 
He writes also with vigor and pungency, which increases 
the effect of his argument. 

The individuals and the schools that Nordau passes in 
review are alike in one particular, their mental develop- 
ment lacks balance. They present, however, two ex- 
treme types, one that of excessive self-consciousness, the 
other of excessive antagonism to established order. Paul 
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Verlaine and Oscar Wilde are instances of the former. 
Ibsen and Tolstofof thelatter. Around such examples a 
cult arises that attracts a crowd of the neurotic. This is 
the phenomenon everywhere presented to the student of 
the abnormal. - : 

To come nearer to the mode and spirit of our author, 
we may follow his dissection of a single type, the “ sym- 
bolists,” for example. The name is interesting, since man 
becomes symbolic the moment he emerges from the 
lowest plane of his animal existence. All art is sym- 
bolic and all religious forms. Now reverse the natural 
order, make the symbol an end in itself, and you have 
the Parisian ‘‘symbolists” so long associated with the 
Café Frangois I. 

They afforded, according to Nordau, ‘a remarkable 
example of the group-forming tendency” characteristic 
of criminals. ‘They had, moreover, all the pronounced 
signs of degeneracy : 


“ Overweening vanity and self-conceit, stroug emotion- 
alism, confused, disconnected thought, garrulity (the log- 
orrhoea of mental therupeutics) and complete incapacity 
for serious, sustained work. All of them [he adds] 
were profoundly ignorant, and, unable through weakness 
of will to learn anything systematically, they persuaded 
themselves, in accordance with a well-known psychological 
law, that they despised all positive knowledge, and held 
that only dreams and divinings, only intuitions, were 
worthy of human beings.” 


It is easy to imagine the intellectual shimmer which 
such susceptible souls might absorb from deep 
thinkers, Scraps from Schopenhauer, Darwin, Taine, 
Goethe, were plentifully scattered through their lazy 
discussions, amid the fumes of their cigarets in mid- 
day session atthe Café. Easy to understand their scorn 
of such “nothings as commefée, manufactories, pol- 
itics,” in comparison with their own fine effusions. 

The great poet, ‘‘the most admired model of the 
*symbolists,’ he from whom they unanimously testify 
they have received their strongest inspiration,” Paul Ver- 
laine, affords an admirable subject for our author’s keen 
knife. The shameful dissipations and avowed crimes of 
his life, his mental delirium, with its alternations of 
license and remorse, are laid bare. He is an ‘‘impul- 
sionist,” driven by moods ; he hus the strange mixture of 
amatory excess and religious fervor so often found in the 
degenerates; saddest of all, he is not without a true 
touch of lyric genius. His verses indeed express nothing 
but moods; but at times nature is the inspirer, as in 
**Chanson d' Automne,” which Nordau quotes in full. 
Even this ‘‘ melancholy music” reflects, however, as he 
notes, only ‘‘an organic excitation.” It is an enervating 
murmur of semi-consciousness, 

All the types enumerated, whether groups or individ- 
uals, are treated with like fullness and severity. It must 
not be supposed, however, that they are all put on the 
same level. 

Mysticism, as developed by the pre-Raphaelites of Eng- 
land, may savor more of nervous hysteria %han of intel- 
lectual vim ; but it is clean and restful, if not satisfying. 
There is also a mysticism of ignorance which is quite 
other than that of ‘‘shadowy ideation.” Here Dante 
and the old masters are instanced. ‘‘The raw material” 
of Dante’s thought ‘‘ was false,” but ‘‘the use his mind 
made of it was true and consistent.” With the growth 
of knowledge this kind of mysticism is becoming im- 
possible, 

As to Ibsen and Tolstoi, the man would be audacious 
indeed who denied them genius and sincerity. Abnor- 
mal they may be, but perhaps after all they are simply 
doing in artistic form what Nordau attempts in the criti- 
cal, This thought he suggests when he says of ‘‘ Brand”: 
‘In him, Ibsen has unconsciously created a very in- 
structive type of those depraved beings who run, speak 
and act at the bidding of a ruling impulse.” There seems 
no ground for the inference that the creator of such a 
type is himself a victim of the perversions he describes, 

The chapter on Tolstoism is, perhaps, the most instruct- 
ive in the book, but must be read in full for any just idea 
of its positions. It is noticeable that Nordau takes his 
point of departure from that subtle French critic, de 
Vogiié, who observed but could not explain “ the ‘singu- 
lar union’ between great clearness in apprehension of 
details, and complete incapacity of understanding their 
relations to each other” which mark the great Russian. 

The union of science with art criticism raises, as might 
be expected, some startling questions. Is it true that the 
** Impressionists” are simply degenerates suffering ‘‘from 
nystagmus or trembling of the eyeball?’ That the pas- 
sion for tints in place of colors comes from an inability 
to take a positive visual impression or that alliterative 
repetition may be exactly to-day what it was when 
Shakespeare put it in the mouth of the maudlin Sir Hugh 
Evans—when song overtook him? Whatever answer 
may be given to these inquiries, we are all under obliga- 
tion to Nordau for having exposed to ussomething of the 
modus operandi of that degeneracy which affects the 
young, if not the mature, through suggestion. We may 
perhaps feel that he himself verges dangerously near to 

* egoism” in the elaborate prophecies with which he closes 
his book ; but we shall hardly take issue with his opinion 
that the vast majority of mankind are sane and sound, 
and if they cannot resist the progress of an insidious dis- 
ease, they will surely combine to destroy the causes. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CONSERVATIVE WORKS ON SYSTEMATIU 
THEOLOGY. 


WITH the publication of the second volume of the 
“Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Offenbarung,” by 
Professor Nosgen, of the University of Rostock, member 
of the most conservative theological faculty of Protestant 
Germany, a masterpiece of conservative scholarship has 
been completed. The special title of this volume is 
Geschicte der Apostolichen Verkiindigung. (Munich, 
1893. C. H. Beck. Pp. xxxvi, 531. 8vo, 12 marks.) 
The first volume, which appeared in two halves, was 
entitled ‘‘ Geschicte Jesu Christi,” and appeared in 1891. 
The work thus in its two parts covers the entire ground 
of the origin and early development of Christianity, and 
thus discusses all the problems brought out by the crit- 
ical study of the New Testament in all of its ramifica- 
tions. It is a comprehensive work, in the best sense of 
the term, aiming to give both the literary history of the 
New Testament and the religious development of the en- 
tire era. This double characteristic is especially appar- 
ent in the first part, while in the second the theological 
feature predominates. While there is no lack of detail 
discussions of the ground covered by these volumes, yet on 
the fundamental underlying principles, us well as on the 
elucidation of special problems and perplexities, which 
the specialist in this line is compelled to face, Nésgen’s 
work differs radically even from the more moderate ad- 
vocates of the newer critical views on New Testament 
questions. Ndésgen’s investigations are the only compre- 
hensive and scholarly work from the pen of a German 
theologian, which defends the authenticity of all the 
New Testament writings, including such as 2 Peter and 
the Pastoral Epistles. Its chief characteristic consists 
in this, that it is a defense of the traditional views con- 
cerning the literary and theological problems of the New 
Testament in full view, and with a full knowledge of 
the positions maintained by the more or less destructive 
critical schools of the day. Either ex professo or by im- 
plication Nésgen meets the modern critic everywhere, 
whatever we may think of his success or failure in 
the encounter, At any rate, his volumes are a 
thesaurus of conservative argument against the critical 
schools. 

Naturally, the fundamental conception of the charac- 
ter of Christ’s Christianity and the Christianity of the 
Apostles differs materially from that current in these 
critical writers. The divine factor is recognized and 
even emphasized, and a steady opposition maintained 
against the naturalizing and naturalistic tendencies that 
more or less influence the newer critical view. In other 
words, there is a different standpoint here from that gen- 
erally found in the works that yield more to the critical 
tendencies. This is seen in the entire conception of the 
Apostolic era, Nésgen’s central thesis in the new volume 
is that the Apostolic Proclamation of the Gospel was the 

ontinuation of the witness of the Lord concerning the 
salvation of man. In other words, he does not admit 
that the Apostolic age seriously or materially modified 
the original proclamation of the Gospel by Christ and 
his immediate disciples. Here there is a radical depart- 
ure from the more recent theories in which such a di- 
vergence from primitive Christianity by the Apostles is 
regarded almost in the light of an axiom. Ritschl re- 
garded this as so sure that he explained it on the ground 
that the early Gentile Christians did not understand the 
Jewish and Old Testament basis of the New Covenant. 
Harnack and Hatch accept a modification caused by 
Greek philosophy and Greek Zeitgeist. Pfleiderer be- 
lieves in asimilar innovation, but on different grounds. 
Ndésgen goes back to the traditional view that the devel- 
opment of early Christianity was directly on the line of 
principles laid down by the Founder of Christianity 
himself, and maintains this position with an abundance 
of learning and critical skill. In his way he has been 
doing the same kind of work in conservative New Testa- 
ment science as Zahn, of Erlangen. 

Naturally this changes the whole complexion of the 
literary and theological story of the New Testament. 
Even if the author does maintain the traditional division 
of early Christian history into a Petrine, Pauline and a 
Johannean period. he yet brings these not only under new 
names, but also into new relations to each other, exclud- 
ing the relation of hostility or opposition so often 
assigned tothem. As the literary sources for the Pet- 
rine period he regards the Apostolic addresses in the 
Acta, the two Epistles of Peter, James, Jude, Matthew 
and Hebrews, of which Barnabas was probably the 
author. For the Pauline period he cites as authorities 
the thirteen letters, and for the third period the five 
Johannean writings. He has the courage to take a firm 
standeven against such fashionable critical echemes as 
the compilation of the Apocalypse from Christian and 
Jewish sources. In fact, it at times seems that Néagen goes 
too far in his conservatism, as when he will not admit 
that James cited an Apocalyptic source when he repro- 
duces a quotation from the Book of Esoch, On some 
points his expositions are especially fine, as in the argu- 
ment in which he shows that the Pauline conceptions of 
the Christian system of teaching are the legitimate 
fruits of original and primitive Christianity. In fact, 
the whole work shows that far from having been under- 
mined by the critical notions of the day, the conservative 
conceptioa of ths New Testamont and its contents 
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stands substantially and strong on a basis that can even 
invite honest and fair criticism. : 

A work of a similar spirit and kind, tho devoted more 
to a problem of details, is that of Prof. D. A. Nebe, en- 
titled Die Kindheitsgeschichte unseres Herrn Jesu 
Christi nach Matthaus una Lukes, (Stuttgart : Greiner 
& Pfeiffer, 18938. Pp. vii, 425. 6 marks.) The well- 
known author, who has already given a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Passion and the Resurrection of Christ accord- 
ing to the scriptural accounts, here does the same for the 
history of the child Christ according to the first and the 
third Gospels. It is a warm-hearted book, written from 
the standpoint of a firm belief in the inspiration and in- 
errancy of the Scriptures and with a careful analysis and 
rejection of the multitude of negative views that the newer 
criticism has be8n conjuring up in connectivn with these 
chapters. While the book may not satisfy the very 
critically inclined, it certainly will be warmly welcomed 
by the reverent students of New Testament problems. 

Professor Luthardt,. of Leipsic, who since the death of 
Professor Frank, of Erlangen, easily stands at the head 
of the orthodox dogmaticians of the German universi- 
ties, and is recognized as an Altmeister, to whom often 
even a “‘ school” is ascribed, has completed in the second 
volume of his Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik 
(Leipsic: Dérffling & Franke, 1893, pp. xii, 744, 16 
marks), a work of unique character and a prime author- 
ity in the department of Christian ethics. The first 
volume brought the subject down to the Reformation 
period. The second brings it down to the present day, 
dividing it into seven periods, namely : the Ethics of the 
Reformation ; the Roman Catholic Ethics of the Period 
of the Restoration ; The Protestant Ethics of the Ortho- 
dox Period ; the Ethics of Pietism ; the Ethics of the Pe- 
riod of Ilumination ; Moral Theories in the Philosoph- 
ical Age of Kant; the Theological Ethics of the Church 
of To-day. The work is on a subject in which Luthardt 
is acknowledged master, tho he is not so well known as 
to his depth and originality of thought; but he is a 
prince of compilers, and in that respect one of the most 
useful writers in German university circles. Altho the 
work is largely historical, it is history written from the 
standpoint of the positive evangelical and conservative 
scholar, and naturally with the dogmatical view of te 
author as the constant background. This is all the more 
apparent because the book is also a criticism of the vari- 
ous ethical systems. Conservative theology has reason 
to feel proud of this excellent volume. 


_ 
> 





An unusually interesting book of travels is From Edin- 
burgh to the Antarctic. By W.G. Burn Murdoch. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00.) Mr. Murdoch is an artist, and 
we may hopecan paint as vividly with his- brush as with 
words. We cannot judge ofthis by the pictures in the 
present volume, tho it is profusely illustrated from the 
author’s drawings, for most of them have the blurred in- 
distinctness which is characteristic of much of the “ new 
process’? work. With the exception of a flying visit made 
in 1874,by H. M.S. “Challenger,” theAntarctic regions have 
been entirely neglected since the celebrated expedition of 
Sir John Ross in 1739 to 1743. Inthe autumn of 1892 an 
accident of commerce led to a slight revival of scientific 
interest. In September of that year a fleet of whalers set 
out from Dundee, Scotland, to search the Antarctic for the 
Bowhead (Balana mysticetus), or some other whale which 
might bearin its mouth the costly whalebone of commerce. 
On board of one of the little fleet of four tiny and slow 
whaling steamers the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Meteorological Office placed an equipment of instruments 
for scientific observation and research, and appointed 
officers for the work. These officers were Dr. Bruce, sur- 
geon and naturalist, and Mr, Murdoch, an artist interest- 
ed in scientific matters. From the first it was plain that 
tho these officers were permitted on board they were ex- 
pected to ‘“‘ work their passage” and that nothing would 
be done to facilitate scientific objects. In this respect the 
two friends had a very unsatisfactory time of it. With a 
practically fresh field, almost daily finding and often, after 
infinite labor, securing specimens of birds and forms of 
marine life new to science, their collections were thrown 
overboard to leave place for a few more pouuds of blubber 
or afew more sealskins. But no needless stress is laid 
upon this nor upon any other of the hardships or disagree- 
able experiences of the voyage ; and if the artist succeeded 
in bringing home painted pictures that are half as good as 
his word pictures he has reason for daily congratulation. 
Whether he did this or not his readers (may they be many! 
must be glad he went. The life of poor Jack Tar is depict- 
ed without exaggeration and, tho very sympathetically, 
without any sentimentality; butit is in the description of 
the strange, wild beauty of the scenes so new and grand 
that the author excels. We quote one or two at random ; 
the book is full of temptations to quote: 

* You can loaf in the Antarctic, when the sun shines, just as well 
as at home, and you can loaf longer, for the sun does not set, 
neither does the dew fall and make you uncomfortable at night. 
1 loafed a}l day shamelessly in the maintop, enjoying life to the 
full. [It should be mentioned that this was a very exceptional 
opportunity for our auther. Usually he was quite as busy as the 
rest of the crew at the seal killing, or ** making off ” the blubber.] 
From the ship’s deck you have but a limited view of the ice- 
floes ; when you climb up the rigging it spreads and extends till 
the canals of open water, running in and out among the ice 
islands like purple veins, seem to grow narrower, till at last they 
are lost in the distance, and the ice on the horizon seems to form 
a solid field. Tne sea between the islands is a most delicate 
warm lilac color, and as smooth as crystal, excepting where faint 
cat’s paws tint the water with a darker violet. The scene is 80 
utterly quiet and beautiful that it is perfect bliss to sit and look 
and inhale the pure, sunny air. ‘ 








April 11, 1895. 


“To the west we have a clear view of the land and see several, 
unnamed islands. The ‘ Jason’ is keeping us company just now ; 
she is a mile or two to the south, steering in and out among the 
ice. At times her black hull is hidden by the white blocks, then 
we see her all perfectly reflected. Her boats, like water spiders, 
are flitting up and down the water lanes; one of them stops 
against an ice island, and the black spider divides into several 
black dots that go straggling over the snow, and a distant pop- 
popping of rifles tells of the death of seals. The airis so intense- 
ly still that up here in the maintop I can hear the mate’s clock 
in his cabin ticking the seconds. A school of these sea 
pirates [the grampus] come swimming down on us from the 
northwards, their gaff-topsails, as Jack calls their dorsal fins 
showing high above the water. Whales and penguins fly before 
them, the penguins leaping like shoals of mackeral, and the 
finners blowing along in great fright. The penguins get on to 
the first 1ce they meet for safety, and toddle into the center as 

fast as their little legs can carry them. Two of the finners pass 
under us ; one puts his black back out of water, under our coun- 
ter—I could drop on his back—and the other goes waggling be- 
neath our keel. Itisan uncanny looking beast, down in the dark 
water, huge and long, of a greenish-white color and fully thirty 
yards in length.” 

As every “right whale” carries a fortune in his mouth 
in the shape of the whalebone of commerce, which is 
worth anywhere from two thousand to three thousand 
pounds sterling, it is no wonder that the thrifty Scots who 
manned the little fleet should have been disappointed at 
not finding any of them; but they had ‘no reason to com- 
plain, on the whole, of the success of their voyage, for they 
returned laden to the last ounce of their carrying capacity 
with the blubber and skins of seals; not the fur seals, but 
the sort whose skins are used for book bindings, pocket- 
books, etc, Again we quote: 


“To-night we picked up an unusually large white seal. There 
was something especially grand about him. He lay resting on a 
bank of low-toned snow, and behind him a purple-black cloud 
formed a background, dark and soft as a velvet curtain. When 
we were within twenty yards he raised his head and shoulders 
above the snowbank and looked down on us with calm wonder 


in his courageous black eyes. Near him was a family of pen- - 


guins, with their backs toward us, taking not the least notice of 
our approach. The black lips, eyes and nostrils of the seal, and 
the blue-black of the penguins’ backs, were the black touches in 
this picture of perfect primeval peace. . . . Up went therifle 
~—crack—the bullet entered the beautiful, dog-like face. ‘ 
How mean and ugly we of the world of people feel in this lovely 
world of white beauty! . . All the majesty and beauty of 
the seal are gone; it is only pitiful now, lying on its back, its 
nostrils wide and quivering, its dark, ox-like eyes trembling in 
agony as the knife tears down its white skin. . . . The poor, 
stupid family of the penguins waddle away, looking over their 
shoulders at us and wondering what it all means.” 


The author commands our sympathy in his wonder why so 
much interest has been shown in Arctic exploration, 
where all the difficulties of making progress are well 
known, while no general interest is taken in these Ant- 
arctic regions, where the answers to the magnetic, mete- 
orological and geographical questions of the day are to be 
read by the first explorers, while the obstacles to be con- 
tended with are much less. I[t is his urgent desire to 
arouse such interest as shall lead to the fitting out of an 
exploring expedition and to take an active part therein. 


We note as having a particular appropriateness to the 
season of the Christian year and the thoughts they suggest 
to Christian readers, a few recently published brochures. 
Life and Immortality, by the Rev. Edward W. Gilman, 
D.D., contains a particularly thoughtful grouping of the 
lines and threads of hope and comfort that combine in 
Christian faith. It is published in a series of similar book- 
lets by the same author, “ Before Easter,” ‘‘ From Easter to 
Ascension Day,” and “ Living though once Dead.” (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House, New York. 10cents each.) 
A Lesson from the Upper Room, (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 25cents.) A very attractiveand suggestive exposition 
of the social aspect of the Lord’s Supper, by the Rev. Ira S. 
Dodd. A striking Easter book by the late Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., is Risen with Christ, an address on the res- 
urrection of Christ and the believer before the Northfield 
Conference, Sunday, August 12th, 1894. This is the address 
to which Mr. Moody alluded in his recent letter published 
in our columns, in which he dwells on the great power and 
blessing of the address, It is one of the most remarkable 
and useful that ever came from Dr. Gordon. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., N. Y. 25 cents.\———A not less appropriate 
publication is Passion Week in Rome Fifty Years Ago. 
By the late Philip Schaff, from The Homiletic Review, 
where it has been published in connection with extracts 
from Dr. Schaff’s journal, It was written in the spring of 
1842, when Dr, Schaff was twenty-three years old, and at 
Rome, acting as a tutor to a young Prussian nobleman. It 
describes with vivid interest the august ceremonies 
with which Easter was celebrated at Rome fifty years 
ago, and their impression on a young and spiritual- 
minded Protestant. He records in his journal: 

* March 20th, 1842 (Palm Sunday) at eight o’clock I preached on 
Crucifixion, I spoke of the process of the Crucifixion which must 
go on in the heart, and which is followed by the resurrection and 
true life in God.” 

The ceremonies made on him “an impression of the de- 
cided worldliness of the Roman Church.” Another 
charming volume in the same general class is Spring 
Blossoms, by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Sec- 
retary of the King’s Daughters, written with great deli- 
cacy and refinement of touch, and bound in a cover beau- 


tiful with gold and lilies. (Charles H. Barnes, Philadel- 
phia. 75 cents.) 











This is still the period when everything in knowledge, 
from cuneiform inscriptions to the fine arts, is made easy 
for children. Now we havethe primer of Wagner for infant 
minds, and a charming primer itis. The idea of serving 
up for young readers the plots of the Wagnerian operas 
and music dramas in much the way Hawthorne served up 
Greek myth in his “ Wonder Book,” has proved a graceful 
Success in the case of Mr. Henry Frost's The Wagner Story 
Book, It would seem a doubtful experiment; but the 
Suthor’s tact and literary cleverness have been quite s uffi- 
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cient. Troublesome morals—or immorals—bone and blood 

of many of Wagner’s texts, are avoided with much skill. 

The diction is very simple and enjoyable; at times it is 

poetic in a way to please child or man. Sitting by the fire- 

side or elsewhere, at successive sessions, the supposed nar- 
rator gives to a little girl the gist of the Nibelungen Cy- 
clus and all of its earlier or later fellowship, except ‘* Die 

Liebesverbot” and ‘‘ Die Feen.” They read more than 
ever like the fairy tales that most of them inherently are. 

Two of the most “difficult” plots, ethically, for childish 
acquaintance—to wit, ‘‘Tannbiuser” and “ Tristan’’—are 
managed admirably. Mr. Frost’s feeling for Wagner asa 
literary artist is fine; and he expresses it here in a degree 
that would delight Wagner himself. There are, neverthe- 
less, some curious and unfortunate mistakes in the man- 
ner of any volume supposed to be didactic as well as enter- 
taining. The omission of all the familiar names of the 
characters—Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, Siegfried, Briinn- 
hilde, Tristan, Isolde, Parsifal, Kundry, and so on—is in- 
explicably foolish, and the pretty designations Mr. Frost 
substitutes are relatively useless. The chronological se- 
quence of the dramas should not have been so disregarded, 
tho the order—or disorder—as chosen suits the varied eavi- 
ronment happily. The changes in the conclusion of certaiu 
of the dramas seem unnecessary. The illustrations, by 
Sydney Richmond Burleigh, are to be credited with good 
designs, but far from artistic execution, and add nothing 
to Mr. Frost’s winning volume. By the by, it is a pity it 
seems born a little out of time. It should have appeared 
when Waguerian music-drama was the rage and hobby of 
the hour here, and before the social and musical world 
grew half-instructed, half-indiffereat in the splendors and 
beauties of the composer’s types and scores. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


A Popular History of the Reformation and Modern 
Protestantism. By the late G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden, London and New York. $250.) 
The tone of this work is excellent. Its learning and crit- 
ical scholarship are competent. In style and method it is 
popular but without in any sense truckling to popular 
prejudice or to an indiscriminate animosity against the 
Church of Rome, The abuses and the corruption which 
called for reform are fully described, and not in softened 
terms ; but the author admits that the same charges do not 
hold against the Church of Rome now. The early history 
of Reform and of the Reformers before the Reformation is 
given, especially the Hussite and Waldensian movements, 
and of Wyclifin England. We note that in speaking of 
the literary agents of reform the author recognizes the 
influence of ‘‘ Piers Ploughman,” but has nothing to say 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’’ He seems to leave the reader to 
confuse the Albigensians, who were far from the line of 
right thinking, with the Waldenses, who stood on tbe 
ground of the evangelical catholic faith. Such a book as 
this is intended to be cannot be written in cold neutrality. 
Mr. Bettany was a Protestant by conviction, and his book 
glows with his conviction and with his sense of the im- 
portance of the principles which have made so large a part 
of the Christian world Protestant. His book is an inter- 
esting one for general readers and brings the history down 
to the Disruption in Scotland and the Irvingite movement 
in England. The post-Reformation history is mostly lim- 
ited to Great Britain. The volume is provided with a co- 
pious index and with a yet more copious collection 
of popular Protestant illustrations.—+—America or 
Rome, Christ or the Pope. By John L. Brandt, with 
introduction by W. J. H. Trainor and J. G.White. (The 
Loyal Publishing Co., Toledo, O. $150.) This volume 
comes from a popular lecturer of celebrity and the 
pastor of the Central Christian Church, Toledo, O. Itisa 
12mo of 530 pages, with fifty five engravings and copious 
index, Mr. Trainor is Supreme Presideat of the A. P. A., 
and Dr. J. G. White, who unites with him in introducing 
the volume, is the author of several polemic works against 
Roman Catholicism. 


It was a fortunate accident which made Dr. William ElI- 
liot Griffis the last Morse lecturer at Union Theological 
Seminary. The subject of those lectures, The Religions of 
Japan from the Dawn of History to the Era of Meiji, is 
one on which no one is better qualified to speak than he is, 
and one as to which at present every one is eager to learn 
what hecan. Dr. Griffis takes up his snbject ina large 
way which carries him far beyond the limits of adry ex- 
position of Japanese Buddhism, and gives him an oppor- 
tunity to take his readers into the heart and life of Japan. 
Compared with Korea and China, Japan is young. Dr. 
Griffis tells us that its oldest literary documents date from 
A.D. 712, and that the missionary history of Japanese 
Buddhism is the bistory of Japan. The author’s long resi- 
dence in the country gave him unrivaled opportunities 
for studying this history from the sources and among the 
people. He develops with great clearness the resemblances 
and the contrasts with Christianity, dwells on the forms 
Buddhism has assumed in different parts of the country, 
its missionary activity, its “Salvation Army,” ‘ Abbots 
on horseback and mooks in armor,” its attitude to woman, 
polygamy and concubinage, its art, philosophy and the- 
ology. In chapter xii Dr. Griffis recites the history of 
Roman Christianity in Japan in the seventeenth century, 
its final burial out of sight, and the causes which raised 
the Government and the natives against it at last in a 
great, and on the whole just reaction. The closing chapter 
is on the ‘* Two Centuries of Silence” which followed after 
Japan was “shut in,” the hidden leaven of Dutch Protes- 
vantism, the slow approach to light, the story of the hidden 
work of niveteenth century Christianity and the gradual 
unseen preparation for the phenomenal outburst of new 
life which has now made Japan the central object in the 
eyes and interest of the whole world. These lectures will 
have much in them to illustrate and expourd Buddhism ; 
but they are neither so full nor so satisfactory in this re- 
gard as when viewed as a study of the deeper evolution of 
Japanese history on the line of its Buddhistic development 
and with Buddhism as the key to its secret, 
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Radical Criticism. By Francis R. Beattie, Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theology Seminary, with an Introduction 
by Prof.W.W. Moore,D.D.,LL.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Virginia. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.50.) This volume is an examination from a 
conservative point of view of the critical theory of the lit- 
erature and religion of the Old Testament. It is written 
in good spirit. The author avoids committing himself to 
extreme opinions on his side of the question and does not 
set himself in antagonism to the critical study of the 
Bible nor to the exploration of the monuments and the 
application to the Bible of the results of this exploration. 
The substance of hls book has been published in the Chris- 
tian Observer and has gained from preparation for publi- 
cation in this form a gratifying freedom from dry detail and 
technical refrigeration. Dr. Moore begins with an account 
of the Critical movement, what it is, its aims, methods, 
results and present tendencies. He then passes to array 
against it the arguments which it is the main work of his 
book to present ; that it assumes a philosophy from which 
supernatural interference has been eliminated ; that from 
the historical point of view naturalistic evolution will not 
acceunt for the development of Israel nor of Christianity; 
that the documentary analysis of the Old Testament is 
forced and unnatural; that the theory comes into collision 
at many points with historic fact; that the Old Testa- 
ment history refutes a good deal of this criticism ; that the 
exploration of the ancient monuments is furnishing an 
ever increasing mass of testimony against the positions of 
modern Radical Criticism, and finally that the organic 
connection between the Old Testament and the New is a 
point which has not been sufficiently considered by the 
radical critics. 


In The Troubadours and Courts of Love, by John Fred- 
erick Bowbotham, M.A, Oxon.,we have the opening 
number of the ‘Social England Series,’”’ published under 
the general editorial direction of Kenelm D. Cotes, M.A., 
Oxon., by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London; Macmillan 
& Co., New York ($1.75). The object of the series is to 
turn aside from politics and war, and to make an attract- 
ive series of volumes, moderate in size, which shall treat 
of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, science, agri- 
culture and what goes with them, and is required to open 
the life of the people before the reader. The work in de- 
tail will be committed to the hands of competent special- 
ists, who will be charged to avoid everything which 
threatens to result in ponderous chronicles and to give 
themselves to what is truly characteristic in the subjects 
intrusted to them. The first volume is devoted to the ro- 
mantic beginnings of the bistory, the ideai of knighthood, 
its social development and influence in Evgland, its Orien- 
tal origin, its spread into France and Exgland, what it 
became there in the court of the Troubadour Queen of 
Henry II, Eleanor of Guise, and the Troubadour King 
Richard, Coeur de Lion. From this point the history is 
traced to the decline of the Jongleurs, the Albigensian 
trouble, and the crusades against both the heretics and 
the singers. The volume lays open a delightfully roman- 
tic period in the history of Norman England, and in a 
delightful manner. 


Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. By Lord de Tabley. 


Second Series. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $200.) Mr. 
Jobn Lane, of London, issues this hook which comes to us 
through Macmillan & Co. Like all of Mr. Lane's publica- 
tions it is a volume to delight the eye: moreover, and 
what is of greater weight, the poetry is notably good. A 
style quite gorgeousin its word painting and a certain 
originality of conception are the chief points of attraction. 
Somes of the poems suggest Swiuburne’s earliest work, but 
it would not be fair to say thisin a way to intimate imita- 
tion. The poetry is fine, strong. original, which is saying 
enough, when there is not space to say more, 


Lyrics. By Arthur Christopher Benson, (London: John 
Lane; New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) This is an- 
other of those attractive pieces of book-making which 
have made these publishers famous. The ivrics here so 
beautifully printed are of excellent quality in the main, 
combining simplicity and earnestness with clearness and 
strength of expression. Here and there, however, we have 
noted a conces-ion to the school of startling phrase makers, 
or what appears to be, in style if not in substance; but 
the poetry is poetry, even when a trifle forced to make its 
garb fashionable, and without any hint of preaching a 
strong moral current runs along the verses. 


Lingua Gemme. By Ada L, Sutton, (New York: The 
Merriam Company. $1.50.) The Easter season is beauti- 
fully suggested by the make-up of this white, daintily il- 
Justrated and clearly printed little volume of selections. 
intended to present the ‘“‘ language of gems.”’ A hundred 
descriptions of stones, all more or less precions, and many 
appropriate selections, in prose and verse, from the best 
authors, are set in decorative illustrations by Mary Fair- 
man Clark. It is a pretty book, and full of charm for all 
who have a passion for gems and the romance of them ; 
and we call especial attention to it. 


Pictures in Verse. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L.H.D. With twenty illustrations by Maud Stumm. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) These are 
very pleasant rhymes by a Princeton professor, and they 
are cleverly illustrated. Professor Raymond is quite con- 
tent to sing simple songs of human, every day experience, 
which he dees with a twinkle of homely humor and a 
wholesome reflection of domestic cheer. e like his opti- 
mistic sentiments and unspoiled spirit of boyishness when 
he strikes the chord of love. It is all very true and good, - 


God’s Parable, and Other Poems, By Susanva Massey. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00) The poems in 
this volume breathe forth a fine artistic spirit ; some of 
them are exquisitely suggestive, promising more than they 

ive, perbaps, and leaving tbe impression that the author 

as not yet done her best; but she has done what is excel- 
lent. We wish that we had room for some excerpts with 
which to illustrate this brief notice of a charming book. 


The-White Tsar, and Other Poems. By Henry Bedlow. 
Illustrated by J. Steele Davis. (New York: J. Selwin Tait 
& Son. $3.50.) We have here a large book of heavy paper, 
clear priot and full-page pictures. The verse is common- 

lace from an artistic point of view: but, taken with the 
llustrations, the liberal margins and general attractive- 
ness of make-up, the volyme will find many admirers, 
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A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, Selected 
and edited by Felix E. Shelling, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (Boston: Ginn & Co, 
$1.25.) With biographical and critical in- 
troduction and copious notes and refer- 
ences, this selection of lyrical poems from 
the writings of the chief Elizabethan poets 
is a good one and will be of value to stu- 
dents of English poetry. It is issued in 
Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s ‘‘Athenwum Press 
Series,”’ a series intended to present a 
library of the best English literature from 
Chaucer to the present time. 


The Inevitable, and Other Poems. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. (New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.00.) An excellent portrait of Mrs. 
Bolton faces the title-page of this liltte 
book, in which are brought together many 
of the well-known author’s most popular 
lyrics. Her poetry is simple, earnest, and 
in its own way effective. The volume is 
gotten up in excellent style, 





& 


LITERARY NOTES. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & Co. have just pub- 
lished Archdeacon Farrar’s famous ‘“ Life 
of Christ” in a new and tasteful edition. 


..“' The Spiritual Autobiography of 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., with an Interpretation 
by A. T. Pierson, D.D.,” will be published 
by the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety ; ready in June. 


....With the June number the Land of 
Sunshine, Charles F. Lummis, editor, will 
enter upon its third volume, and will then 
adopt the magazine form. It will continue 
to be strictly a magazine of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


.-The Decorator and Furnisher for 
April bas among other articles a description 
of the Industrial Art School of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Philadelphia, by Howard 
Fremont Stratton, and a short account of 
the ‘‘ Work of The Associated Artists,’ by 
Hester M. Poole. 


.-Macmillan & Co. announce a new 
series of Saga translations, to be issued 
under the title of The Northern Library. 
“‘ The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason,”’ will 
be rendered by the Rev. John Sephtow, 
“*The Faereyinga Saga’’ by Professor York 
Powell, and the ‘‘ Ambales Saga”’ by Mr. Is 
rael Gollancz. 


....The leading article in The Forum is 
by Mr. W. H. Mallock, on ‘‘ The Real ‘ Quin. 
tessence of Socialism,’ ”’ suggested by Dr, 
Schiiffle’s treatise; Mr. Justin McCarthy 
writes of ‘‘ Lord Rosebery,” and Mr. Rich- 
ard Burton, ‘‘The Healthful Tone for 
American Literature,” and argues for the 
close union of art and ethics, 


..Of B. F. Stevens’s twenty-five large 
folio volumes of *‘ Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
in European Archives relating to A merica, 
1773-1783, with Descriptions, Editorial 
Notes,” etc., twenty-two are already issued, 
vols. 23 and 24 are in the press, and vol. 25, 
with the copious alphabetical subject matter 
and general index, is far advanced. 


..-Subscriptions for ‘The New Poly- 
chrome Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament,” “ Beitrilge zur As- 
syriologie und Semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schajft,” and “ Delitzsch — Assyrisches 
Handwirterbuch,” should be addressed to 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Prospectuses and price lists will be sent on 
application. 


-eeeIn The North American Review, Mr. 
Zangwill, writing on ‘ The Position of Ju- 
daism,’’ will provoke comment and criti- 
cism. He asserts that ‘‘the literature of 
the day is thoroughly anti-Christian; the 
great writers to a man do not believe in 
Christ.””’ As he puts it, ‘* Tolstol alone 
maintains even the ideals of Christianity 
and Tolstoi is accounted mad.” 


--Among the special articles in The Re- 
view of Reviews for April are * The Living 
Greek: A Glance at his Politics and Prog- 
ress,’’ by Prof. J. Irving Manatt; ‘‘ Our 
Civic Renaissance,” by Mr. Albert Shaw, 
editor, with accounts of the reform move- 
ment in various cities and various leagues 
or unions for better government ; while Mr. 
Stead, the editor of the English issue, 
write of Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘The Foundations 
of Belief.’ 


..»-All persons interested in language 
study are invited to attend a public meet- 
ing heid by the New York members of the 
American Dialect Society on April 16th, at 
4:30 P.M., at Columbia College, Forty-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue. The aim of 
the meeting, at which Prof. Thomas R. 
Price will preside, is to plan for organizing 
local circles in order to aid in the work of 
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collecting and arranging material for the 
dictionary of the English Dialect Society. 


....Gen. Charles W. Darling takes Miss 
Kate Field sharply to task for her asser- 
tion that there is no other letter of Martha 
Washington’s in existence except the onéshe 
wrote in reply to Congress in 1709 touching 
General Washington’s death. The Oneida 
Historical Society of which General Dar- 
ling is Corresponding Secretary has in its 
possession an autograph letter of 700 words 
or more, signed by Martha Washington 
which, in connection with other matters, 
contains sound Washingtonian doctrine on 
tbe question of brandy drinking. 


..The Cosmopolitan for April opens 
with the story of Lady Hamilton, ‘‘ The 
Nymph of the Attitudes,” with portraits 
and other illustrations. Its descriptive ar- 
ticles are on “ Picturesque Papua,” by O. 
M. Spencer ; “‘ English Country-House Par- 
ties,’”’ Lady Colin Campbell; and ‘ The 
Krakatoa Eruption,” by Jean T. Van Ges- 
tel. A short but timely paper on ‘China 
and Japan,’”’ by Mr. George Frederick Sew- 
ard, formerly Minister to Peking, is of unu- 
sual interest. Mr. Seward's judicial mind 
and knowledge of both Chinese and Japa- 
nese characteristics and history give special 
weight to his words on the present crisis in 
the Kast. 


.... Estes & Lauriat have just published 
“Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle,” by Charles 
Nodier, translation and introduction by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. The publication of 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘Trilby’’ recalled to many 
readers of French literature this volume of 
the Nodier library from which the artist- 
author borrowed his heroine’s name; and 
we have looked for some time to see the 
charming French tale reproduced for Eng- 
lish readers. The fact thata copy of this 
by no means rare book, published in 1822, 
was accidentally picked upin the Boston 
Atheneum a short time since, has brought 
about a race with the Boston publishers. 
Mr. Dole’s translation was made in four 
days and “five days after the book had 
been put in bis hands,” says Mr. Wingate 
in The Critic, the printed sheets were issu- 
ing from the press; while four days later 
the book was ready for sale. The same 
work was translated for Lamson, Wolff & 
Co., by Miss Minna Caroline Smith, who 
was equally prompt in her translation, tho 
her publishers were about a day behind 
Estes & Lauriat in issuing the book. 

De 
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Received Ye the Holy Ghost. By J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D. 644x4, pp. 1227. New York, 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co... ........... $0 50 

A Wheel within a Wheel. How I Learned to 
Ride the Bicycle. With some reflections by 
the way. By Frances E. Willard, Illus- 
trated. 1x5, DP: TO. DRO BAMG. 000 cccccccvcce 0 50 


Thirteen Weeks of Prayers. For . Family. 
Compiled from many sources Benja- 
min B. Comegys. LL.D. Fifth ‘pit tion, re- 
vised and enlarged. 8x54, pp. 234. The same 0 7% 
The wae of North America. (Pore VI.) By 
m, C, Harris. Illustrated, 1244. New 
York: ‘The Harris Publianing 0 jaapseeccieee 1 50 


The Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. A 
Camera Sketch and Pen Sketch of Eacl 
Presbyterian Church and Institution in the 
City. Com eee and Edited by the Rev 

P, W D.D., and Wm. H. Scott. 
With a proteniey Note by the Rev. Wm. ¢ 
Cattell, D.D., LG.D., and an fesrotuanton 
by the’ Rey. William M. Rice, D.D. 954x8, 
pe. = xxili, 311. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & 
BOOLE. cc cccccccvcccccoccccss socccccccccccccccsones 


Chicago Tabernacle Talks. By Evangelist Geo, 
F. Hall, With Introduc 4 Remarks from 
the Pen of Miss Jesste Williams, Secretary 
Chic © Christian Endeavor Union. 1% = q 
pp. 331. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co..... 

Persecution and Tolerance. Being the Aves 

ctures _venenee ~s the University of 
Cambridge in 189 By M. Creighton, 
D.D., Oxon, and ad 734 x54, pe. xii, 140, 
New York: Longmacs, Green & 

The Story of Caine Rochefort. By Helen 
Choate Prince. x5, pp. 313. Boston and 
New York: Hough on, iff_lin & Co..... .... 125 








The Murrey Collection of Cookery Books. By 
Thom: | ine A wen. "New York: 3 
Frederick A. Stokes sonbeveeso= cooseee $1 


Dame Prism, A Story “0 Girls. By Mai 
Harriett Matthews. Illustra! Wi thea 
beth 8. tenet THx5H, pp. vi, 429. The 


A Guts Life ia Vir, nla Before the War. By 
Letitia M. Burwell. With 16 Full-page II- 
lustrations by Wm, “A. Mepaltvagh an 5 ules 
Turcas. 7%x5, pp. 209. The same ......... ° 


Seven Lectures Delivered in Grace Chareh, 
seulevilte, aro wasn tors xii. 1889, a 
eor . Ppp. 148. 
Sow Geck: Church 5 Ealeceat Us beens cencce 
ee of me and her Family. A Scripture 
By 8. M. Merrill, D.D. 7 A 
Cinettinats eee & Curts. 


The Religion of the Republic and Laws of Re- 
ligious Cocperetiens. A Treatise on the 
tial Structure, Civil and Ke- 

Being a Sone tise Statement of the 


Constituting the 
a,and of the Rela- 
tions of the Christian Religion to each and 
all. ‘Together with the Law of the Several 
States Concerning Religious Societies, Cor- 
pacations, Title- is, W 0. an 
rms in eeemeng with the Law oe 
Alpha J. Kynett, D.D., LL.D. 9x6, zziil, 8)! 
TROGRMIG. coccccccccesevecscccccazce coces 
taupe Sommpere to the Homes of Good Men and 
t. By_Elbert Hubbard, William F. 
Giitons March, 1895, 654x444. New York: 
G.P, Putmam’s 80N8..0..0.0.4 ceseeeee seeeees 005 
The American Kepublic and the Debs Insurrec- 
tion. By B. Swift Holbrook, M.A. With an 
Introduction by G. Frederick W right, D.D, 
LL.D. 8x6, pp. xi, 48. Oberlin, O.: Bibl 10- 
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Selections from the Works of Robert Browning. 
Edit d and Aupanged for School Use_ by 
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Chas. W. French 
York: A. Lovell & © 


Hull-House Maps and Papers. A Presentation 
of Nationalities and fT ned nh a Congested 
District of «hicago. Together with Com- 
ments and Essays on pre lems growing out 
of the Social Ceaees. By Residents of 
Hull House. ocial a iT => 335 
Sonth Halsted Aat Chicago, Ill. oe 
30. New York and Boston: ‘tnetann 


The Essential Man: A Monograph on Personal 
Immortality in the Light- of ——- By 
George Croswell Uppaeet. Tens D. 74x4%4, PD, 

84. Boston: Geo, H, Ellis............+6 covcce » 0% 


Diplomates. Pape madenc pen Acts. Trans- 
lated by H. L. Williams from the French, 


by Victorien Sardow. 7¢x5, pp. 84. Chica- 
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Letters of a Regtens. Francis Walker. 7x 

54, pp. x fi, 208, Boar ork: Charles Scrib- . 
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A wy Without a Memory, and Other Stories. 
Py — Henry 5 leluon. 7x4%, pp. 340, 
MO BANE... ce cecrcescoccccvcccccccccvccssescee 
The United b cherd h of the United States, a. 
Charles Woodruff Shields. 9x6, De. vii, 2s 
Nn sss cst pbnnssessns0b4sesenngsoee00een4s 
The fosstee and Politics of the Far East Trav- 
els and Studies in the British, French, Span- 
ish and Portuguese Colonies, Siberta, ‘China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam and Malaya. By Henry 
Norman, With 60 illustrations and 4 4 Maps, 
94x64, pp. xill, 6u8, The same............000 
a << Dusk and Dawn. By Walter Malone, 
5, pp. 254. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. (ames euSGbeseheeshhesseeebsbe sésuy eusnesesses 
Public Library Hand-Book. Denver. By the 
Pubic Library of Denver. 6%x4%, pp. 182. 
Denver: The Carson-Harper Co.........+.66+ 
The Women of the United States. By C. De 
rae. Translated from the French by 
a Ward. 734x544, pp. iv, 277. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & CO........ccecceseeceeees 1 25 
Not Knowing. By Miss M.G. Brainard. 4x5. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker 


Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, A Novel. P+ 
George MacDonald, M.A. 84x54, pp. 38 
New York: Harper & BBEOB. oscvccces o00s0ees ° 


Southern Literature from 1579-1895. A Compre- 
hensive Review, with Copious Extracts and 
Criticisms. For the use of schools and the 
general reader, Containing an Appendix 
with a full list of Southern Authors. B 


pnare aoe. x54, pp. 514. 
babllabing | a... 150 


Ten Sights in a ‘har-Room po What I Saw 
There. By T. Arthur. Una pp. vi, 354. 
Philadelp nia: } * & Coates 

The Jewell of Ynys Galon, Being a hitherto 
unprinted chapter in the History of the rod 
Kovers. By Owen Khoscomyl. 744.5%, 1 
x, 3240. New York: Longmans, Green & &. 12 


Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione. Et de 
via, — optime in veram rerum cognition- 
em dirigitur, Translated from the Latin of 
Benedict de Spinoza. By W. Hale White. 
gronmaties ‘io by Amelia Hutchison 
a apg : ord pp. xxx, 62. New 
York peutiien & 

The Ingeneous Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
Done into oe by Henry Edward Watts, 
A New Edition with Notes, original and se- 
lected. In four volumes. Vol. 84x6, pp. 

xlii, 370. The same.... ...... 

Spenser’s Foorte Queene. (Book IT. Cantos I- 

IV.) Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Part IV. 
With five full page and other 7a 
by Walter Crane. 11x#%, pp. 78. The sa 3 00 

Songs of the Sea and Laysof the Land. "Re 

Charles Godfrey Leland. 73x6, pp. xiil, 
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Latics. By Jerr Christopher Benson. 74x 
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New Uniform Edition of the Prose Tales of 
Rudyard Kipling. 734x544. In six volumes. 
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And yet that is the nearest appr 
the most ambitious of all other dictionaries, whereas, the Dictionary 
which for many years has been considered as the leading authority, 


tains only a little more than one-third of the English language of to-day! 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
IS COMPLET 


York Herald say 
complete and satisfac’ it i ictionary yet printe dd. 

a e UP TO DATE © arles Dudley Warner says: “It is in- 

we must have a living Dictionary 


HIGHEST AUTHORIT} 


w.t . Browne, M. D., Professe ssor ‘of English Literature in the Johns Hopkins University, says: “It 
It has already been installed as the household oracle, 

MOST COSTLY literary enterprise ever undertaken in America. 
this Dictionary is over R960. ¢ 000. 
, 00K ) drawn especially for this work); the most exhaustive tables, 
» London, England, says: “ It 
t been done to make the Die tionary a success.” 


nstit 
vcleties of the country, and the Public Schools of New York. 
It has been welcomed by the most unanimous and unqualified te stimonals of praise from public and press throughout 


and illustration, it challenges criticism and commands admiration.” 

INTRODUCTION PRICES « It contains 2,338 pages and is peenens | in one and two volumes. 
* from $12.00 to lao Sold only by subscription. 

the Standard Dic tionary will be sent upon receipt of 25 ce 


nts. 
There isa wealth of money fer good agents in soliciting subscrip- 
* tions for this great work. 
Send at once for terms and territ tory. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 3o Lafayette Place, New York City, 
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the enormous number of 175,000 necessary terms, and con- 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Has 301,865 vocabulary terms, 244 times more 
an in’ any single-volume dictionary. The 
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speciali As Exam. 
Times, London, England, ye : ty is the oon of men 
equipped in the schools of science, literature, and art.” 
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It is marvelously rich in the most exquisite 
passes the wit of man to suggest 
Departments in Washington and in Canada, in the 
ution, the Supreme Court of the U “J States, the 
1 of Education, Boston, says: “It will make the world 
In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, 
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NEW BOOKS 


By the President of Bowdoin College, 
Outlines of | 


Social Theology 

By Wo. DEWITT HyDE, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College and Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. Part I.— 
Theological ; I1.—Anuthropological ; III, 
—Sociological. 12mo, cloth, $1,50. 

“Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution 

fivernt cre have rendeted untenable in the tradicional 


theology, the work aims to‘strengthen the things 
that remain.’’ 














Author's Edition in Popwlar Form. 


Social Evolution 

By BENJAMIN Kipp. Popular Edition, 
with the Author’s latest revisions and 
a vew copyright Preface. 12mo, paper, 


25 cents; in cloth, $1.50. 


“Competent judges will probiblyspronounce this 
to be one of the greatest books we have h since 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin or Species,’’’—Dr. MARCUS Dobs, 





The Evolution of 
Industry 


By HENRY Dyer, C.E.,MA,DSc. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 


“An attempt to estimate the value of the various 
factors in the industrial problem, and to show that 
they have common components, and are os 
an organization of labor that will meet the cond 
tions necessary for efficiency and promote the wel- 
tare of the community.” 





Popular Edition of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Great Novel. 


Marcella 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” ‘‘The History of David 
Grieve,” etc. 12mo, paper, complete, 
50 cents [Macmillan’s Novelists’ Li- 
brary]; cloth, $1.00. 


Edition exhausted before date of publi- 
cation. Further Editions on Press. 


Also iu buckram, 2 vols., $2.00. 


“*Marcella’ is a novelnot to be lightly passed 
over; it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has 
written, and easily the Greshent & written bya womep 
since che pen fel! from George Eliot’s hand.”—N. Y. 
Independent, 


“A Tei book, but, unlike the author's ear- 
lier work, the qualities upon which the success de- 
pends are permanent. ‘Marcella’ has more life and 
more art than either of her other novels. It is not 
overpowered with ethical ideas, nor does the author 
sacrifice the heroine to the solution of social prob- 
lems ’--N. ¥. Evangelist. 





Walter Raymond’s New Novel. 
Tryphena in Love 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of ‘ Love 
and Quiet Life,” etc. Illustrated by J. 
Walker West. 16mo, artistic cloth 
binding (Iris Library), 75 cents. 


“Fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of 
the homely flowers.’’"—London Daily News. 

* Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 
color and a details, while writven with 
tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discernment.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 





JUST OUT, 
Bishop Clarke’s 
Reminiscences. 


12mo, cloth, with portrait. Price, $1.25. 


These reminiscences of the learned and genial 
Bishop of Rhode Island are very delightful in style, 
and brimful of good stories. His review of men and 
things runs back more than sixty years. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


Publisher, 





2 and 3 Bible House, New Yorks 
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a Spring, Out of Doors 


This attractive subject is to be treated in An Hlustrated, 
Supplement, printed in Colors. Polo, Golf—everything 
suggestive of the return of Spring. 


Transportation Problems of the World 


Life on a Cruising Dacht 


Central America 
By RicHarp Harpine Davis 
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The News with Pictures 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


is about to publish, in addition to its regular Illustrated News 
Features, some Special Articles, with pictures, on 
the following ‘important subjects: 


Talks on Hrt and Literature 


By Wittiam Dean Howetts and other eminent writers. 


Personal Hdventures in the Frozen Worth 
By Caspar W. WuiTtNney 


But these are only Special Features. 
week, correctly and artistically portrayed, may be had in 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


For Sale on all News-stands at 10 Cents a 
Copy, or Postpaid for One Year for $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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Great Engineering Feats 


The West 


By Juuian Ratpu and other writers 
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Just Published. In handsome cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50, or in plain cloth, %5 cents. 


EASTER EDITION OF 


The Life of Christ. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR 
D.D. 


Qe? This edition hasan Illuminated Title- 
Page, an approprite cover design, and a 
frontispiece, in photogravure, of Coreggio’s 
“Holy Night.” 





Also, in White Vellum Cloth, with Cover 
Medallion of the Head of Christ. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top $1.25, 

Plain cloth, $1. 


EASTER EDITION OF 


The Life and Words 
of Christ. 


By CunNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., author of 
“Hours With the Bible,” etc. 


te" These scholarly narratives of Our 
Lord’s life on Earth embrace the results of 
the latest Biblical exegesis and local re- 
Search in the Holy Land. They are very 
suitable for Easter Gifts. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & CO, 


310-318 Sixth Ave., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
Would like to have a specimen copy of the 
Paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
AFA 10 Which he would lke the paper sont, 
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1 Spring | 

71 
: Blossoms; 
i (A Book for the Season.) j 
’ 7 ’ 
) Mary Lowe Dickinson ’ 
) Secretary of the Society of King’s Daughters \) 
()  IMuminated Cloth Cover ] 
’ Beautifully Illustrated ! 
; Price, 75 Cents § 
J = zy, 
4 Am. Baptist Publication Society ¢ 
is Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
j 8t Louis, Dallas, Atlanta 








New Book by Chas. Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


FOR 


MINISTERIAL POWER 


CAREW LECTURES FOR 1895 
These important lectures treat the following 
topics :— 
I. THE POWER OF A QUALIFIED MINISTRY. 
Il. QUALIFICATIONS PUYSICAL AND INTELLECT- 
UAL. 


IIL. QUALIFICATIONS EXPERIENTIAL AND DEVO- 
TIONAL. 


IV. QUALIFICATIONS SOCIAL AND PASTORAL. 
V. QUALIFICATIONS LITURGICAL AND HOMILET- 


AL. 


VI. QUALIFICATIONS THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL. 


They are rich in suggestions and inspiration,—a 
noble and eloquent-treatment of a great theme. Dr. 
Hall writes out of his long and successful eupertonee 
as a preacher and hector (inthe First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Uniform with the Carew Lectures of previous years, 
200 pages, handsomely bound, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





The Peoples and Politics of the Far East 


Travels and Studiesin the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY NoRMAN, author of “ The Real 
Japan.” With 60 Mlustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo, $4.00. ° 


“It furnishes us with the pleasantest reading we have had in a long while. His style is clear, the 
arrangement of his subjects is such as to continue and increase our interest, and we lay the volume 
aside with a sigh because the story is finished, As a book of reference the work 1s invaluable, and 
should find a place in every scholar’s ibrary.”—N. Y. Herald. 


Outre-Mer 


By PAUL Bourget. Translated fromthe French. 12mo, $1.75. 
M. Bourget’s work is one of the two or tbree most important ever written about the United States 
by a foreigner, He writes with impartiality, and naturally from the standpoint of a cultivated 
Frenchman and Academican, analyzing minutely the human documents that he everywhere finds 
so that his observations upon New York, Chicago, Boston, our society, our manners, our industries— 


in short, upon American phenomena generally—are extremely suggestive and valuable, as well as 
entertaining. 


Impressions of America. 


Churches and Castles of Mediaeval France 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED, With 24 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Larned has had the happy idea of makinga tcur among the cathedrals, the chAteaux, 
fortresses, and walled towns of France, and of these monuments he gives an untechnical and inter- 
esting description, admixed with reminiscences of the stirring historical events a-sociated with 
them. The text is admirably supplemented by illustrations from photographs. 


Letters of a Baritone 


By FRANCIS WALKER. 6mo, $1.25. 


The Letters, written from Florence, not only give a detailed narrative of the experiences of + 
student of singing, but picture also with sympathy other phases of art life in Italy,and reveal many 
glimpses, full of charm and color, of the people themselves, their manners, customs, and ways of 
thought. 


INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


Scribner’s Religious Literature List 


Sent to any address on application. 


A Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of Recent and Standard Works, in all departments of Reli- 
gious Literature, published and imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, including important and popu- 
lar books, embodying the best scholarship and thought of the day on Theology, Philosophy, Biblical 
Study and Criticism, Homiletics, Comparative Religion, Apologetics, Church History and Govern- 
ment, Philanthropic Work, Religious Biography, Hymnology and Church Music; also including lead- 
ing commentaries and notable volumes of sermons. 


Just Issued. 
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J. L. STACK CO. seiianran citcago 


Prompt service. Lowest prices 
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FOR SALE. _ 





‘STATIONERY, ETC. 


Academy preperty in Virginta, on Norfolk & West- 
__ | ern Ratlroad, 28 miles from Bristol, containing | 





HARTFORD, CONN, 


«» CHEWNING & 


~ “TAD AND ME” 


acres near station and village. Buildings new an 
commodious, beautifully located, elevation 2,300 feet. 
OSE. Richmond, Va. 









a4. A Dply to Miss Tha C.ALLEN. Prin.. Bradford 


children from three to five years of age 


dren of the above age invited. 


tuition. 
REFERENCES: 


Commerce, Boston, 
Mrs. W. W. VAUGHAN, 354 Beacon St., Boston 


School for the Deaf, Boston, 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washin 


camncemgme one tes tee 


Principal of the Home, West. Medford, Maas. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY Yor the higher educa- 

* tion of young women. 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 

a acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study ; also, 

| gps mat and optional. Year commences gf: 12 
Ma 


Oral Instruction To Young Deaf Childe en, 


The Sarah Fuller Home School, pleasantly situated 
in West Medford, near Boston, Mass., was opened six 
years ago. for the purpose of teaching speech to deaf 

It is believed that the education of a deaf child can- 
not begin too early in the use of his mother tongue. 
genseepennenes with parents or friends of deaf chil- 


Children from other States received on payment of 


N. P, HALLOWELL, Esq., President National Bank of 
Mrs. ROBERT H. STEVENSON, 58 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Miss SARAH FULLER, Principal of the Horace Mann 


on, D.C, 
For further information, address, Miss E. L. CLARK, 
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Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
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503 Sth Ave., New York. 
Rend postal for Cataloeue. 
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The most delicate touch... 


upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 





This pertect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


Cre ios 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 






pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 18%, 791 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 





Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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The Independent 
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FORTY-EIGHT PAGES: 


ABLEST, MOST STRIKING AND MOST 
VALUABLE ISSUE 
in the 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF ITS HISTORY 


ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN DESCRIBE HIM AND GIVE AB- 
SORBING REMINISCENCES. 


FORTY-TWO SPECIAL WRITERS. 


The Thirtieth Anniversary of His As- 
sassination in Ford’s Theater. 


TRIBUTES, INCIDENTS and STORIES. 


His Speeches in New York and New 
England in 1860. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, 
STATESMEN AND CITIZENS, AS 
FOLLOWS: 


The late GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


The Hon. HENRY L. DAWES, Ex-Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, 


W. J. FERGUSON, Actor at Ford's Theater, 
W.H. HeRenpon, Mr. Lincoln’s Law Partner, 
Gen. JAMES F. RUSLING, of General Sickles’s Staff, 


Henry C. Bowen, Editor and Proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, 


Major-Gen. 0. 0. HOWARD, U.8.A., 
W. O. STODDARD, Mr. Lincoln's Private Secretary, 


The Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rice, Ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, 


MURAT HALSTED, Editor of The Brooklyn Union, 
F. W. SEWARD, Son of Secretary Wm. H. Seward, 


The Hon. GeorGeE 8. BOUTWELL, Ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, 
Gen. NEAL Dow, of Portland, Me., Graduate of Lib- 
by Prison, 
The Hon. THOMAS L. JAMES, Ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 


FRANK B. CARPENTER, Author “Six Months in the 
White House,” 


Grace GREENWOOD, Washington War Correspond- 
ent, 


Gen. EaBert L. VIELE, on Lincoln the Story-teller, 
THEODORE L. CuyLER, D.D., of Brooklyn, 


The Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, U. 8. 
Alabama, 


Senator from 


Co). B. F. WATSON, of the Massachusetts Sixth Regi- 
ment, 


The Hon. L, E. CHITTENDEN, Ex-Registrar of the 
Treasury, 


DAVID GREGG, D.D.: Lincoln the Emancipator, 
JOHN D. KERNAN, Esq.: Pleading for a Deserter, 


Cras. A. TINKER, Supt. Eastern Division W. U. 
Telegraph Co., 


ETHAN ALLEN, Esq.: No Pardon for Slave Traders, 
Col. WILLIAM E. SINN, on Wilkes Booth, 
WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D.: Characteristic Incidents, 


DANIEL D. BIDWELL, Editor of the Hartford Evening 
Post, 


R. R. WhiGut, President Georgia State Industrial 
College, 


HENRY W. KNIGRHT, of Lincoln's Body Guard, 


Amos W. PEARSON, Editor of The Bulletin, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., 


F. B. SANBORN, Author of “ Life of John Brown,” 
JOuN J. LILTLE FIELD, of Lincoln’s Law Office, 
Henry M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of The Evangelist, 


The Rev. Geo. W. PEPPER, Captain and Chaplain 
80th Ohio Vols., 

ALBERT H, CHANDLER, President Postal Telegraph 
Company. 


AARON M. POWELL, Formerly Editor Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 


DAVID HoMER BATES, General Manager Bradstreet's 
Agency. 

G. F. W, Biren, D.D.: From Springfield, Ill., to 
Washington. 


Gen. CHAS. HAMLIN, Late Adjutant-General U. 8. 
Volunteers. 


Judge LAWRENCE WELDON, of the U. S. Court of 
Claims. 


JANET JENNINGS; Interviews with Ex-Sec. McCul- 
loch, etc. . 


Extra copies can be had at this office, at the 
price of only ten cents each. Send orders promptly. 
Have two or more copies in every family—one for 
present use and one for preservation for children 
and grandchildren. 

New subscribers can begin with the Lincoln num- 
ber. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
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SEASONABLE. 


A Wheel Within a Wheel. 


How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle. With some re- 
flections by the way. By FRANCES E, WILLLARD. 
Illustrations from photographs. 17mo, cloth, 0 cents. 


The ups and downs of bicycle riding. 
Risen with Christ. 


The Resurrection of Christ and of the Believer. By 
the late A. J. GORDON, D.D. 12mo, antique paper 
covers, decorated, 25cents. 

Dr. Gordon's last address before the Northfield Confer- 

ence, August, 1894. 


A Maker of New Japan. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima, Founder of Doshisha Uni- 
yoraity, the first Christian college in Japan. B 
Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., Professor in Doshisha. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Christ and the Church. 


Essays Concerning the Church and the Unification 
of Christendom. Delivered before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, Chautauqua, 1844. 
With introduction by Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Pleasure and Profit 
in Bible Study. By D. L. Moopy. 12mo, cloth, 30 
cents, 


Pictured Truth. 


A Hand Book of Blackboard and Object Teaching. 
By Rev. R. F. Y. Preace, With illustrations b 
the author. Introduction by Rev. Kk. H. Conwell, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


The Teacher and the Class. 


A Symposium on Sunday-School Teaching. By Rev. 
J. KR. MiLvuerR, D.D., Rev. R. F. Hoxton, D.D., 
Bishop J. H. VINCENT, Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
Archdeacon FARKAK, KALPH WELLS, and others. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A Vest-Pocket Companion 
For Christian Workers. By Kev. R. A. TORREY, 
Supt. of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Long 
18mo, flexible leather, 25 cents, net. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


New Publications. 
A Popular History of the Ref- 
ormation and Modern 
Protestantism. 

By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., author of “ The 
World’s Religions,” ‘* The World’s Inhabit- 
ants,” etc. With about 400 illustrations. 

Medium &vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The Tale of Chloe, and Other 
Stories. 

Consisting of the famous “ Lost Stories” of Mr. 
Meredith, without which Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
said, no edition of his works can pretend to be 
complete. With portrait of the author and 
view of his residence at Box Hill. Crown 8vo, 
clothg $1.50, 


God and the Ant. 


By CouLson KERNAHAN, Author of “A Dead 
Man's Diary,”’ etc. 16mo, paper, 25 cts. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Dead Man’s Diary. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


“Strong and Beautiful is‘A Dead Man's Diary.’ 
Thestory abounds in many beutiful passages, Bet- 
ter than this, it hasadeep religiousness. che spiritual 
vision is lofty, and the moral tone sound, sweet and 

ure. Very vivid and fearful are the chapters on 

The Dead who Die.’ '’—The Outlook, 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd., 
15 Enst 12th Street. New York. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
LINCOLN 


HIS CABINET. 


THE INDEPENDENT has for sale the following Steel 














Engravings, which will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 


’ dress upon receipt of the prices named: 


The “ First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,” by Ritchie, size of Sheet 26x36.... $2 00 
The same Artist’s Proof, signed and attested by 
F. B. Carpenter the artist, and A. H. Ritchie, 
IE ia nin cass one Gibindnndscisieenciensad 50 00 
The “Authors of the United States,” size 26x40... 2 00 
The same, Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the engraver................ Sebeesevens 25 00 
Steel Engravings of Grant, Wilson, Sumner, 





Stanton, 8]Ze 15X18 ©aCH,........sespepepeereerey 3 00 





emington 
No. “Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 

UNRIVALED SPEED. 

Many Notable Improvements. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





EK,ASTER 
PREPARATIONS. 


MESSRS. TIFFANY & CO. in- 
vite patrons preparing for the cele- 
bration of EASTER WEDDINGS 
to avail themselves of the house’s 
facilities for executing in their own 
establishment wedding announce- 
ments, invitations to wedding 
breakfast, 
cards, and other stationery for so- 


church and at-home 


cial functions. 


Wedding certificates illuminated 
on parchment or heavy vellum in 
scroll form or folio; also with white 
morocco or other covers, mounted 
with silver or gold corners, mono- 
grams, etc. 


"TIFFANY & (iO. 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


AN BASTER 
PRESENT 


THAT WILL BRING SOLID COMFORT 


Marks Adjustable Reclining 
and Rocking Chair. 








Adjustable to 250 different positions. 
Call and see it, or send for Catalogue. 


MARKS CHAIR C0., 


930 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 2ist and 22d Sts., Also 71 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
Agents for the Humber Cycles. 


' DIVIDENDS. 





NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
€ WALL ST., NEW Yor«K CITY. 

T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

held April 3d, 18%, a semi-annual dividend 

R CENT. was declared upon the capital 

stock of the Company, payable May Ist, 1895, to stock- 

holders of record at the closing of the books April 

15th, 1895. The books will reopen on May Ist, 1895. 

JOHN L. LAMSON, Second Vice President, 


NOTICE, 

By resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY, 
of New York, a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT, per share is declared on tne capital 
stock of this company, payable at the opening of 
business on Monday, April 15th, 1895, to stockholders 


of record, at the close of business on Wednesday. 
Ame 36. 18%, when the transfer books shall be 





closed. 
The transfer books will re-open April 16th, 1895. 
CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Monday, April 15, 1895, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Saturday, March 30, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from April Lto 
April 14, 1895, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 13, 1895, 








FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


beis, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Financial. 
THE FUNCTION OF STATISTICS, 


In the community -at large there is a 
great difference of opinion regarding the 
weight properly to be given to statistics, 
On the one side we hear that figures 
won’t lie, and on the other that anything 
may be proved by them. The ill-defined 
place thus accorded to figures in our busi- 
ness and social problems is reflected in 
the popular confusion of meaning between 
the terms statistics and figures. Mathe- 
matics is an exact science because num- 
bers can be combined and arranged in 
accordance with set rules and with cold 
correctness. But this is true only of 
figures when used in the abstract; when 
taken in the concrete, the same reasoning 
does not necessarily apply. We know 
with certainty, for example, that two 
and two added together make four ; yet 
two dollars added to two cents do not 
make four dollars. The first proposition 
is a matter of arithmetic simply; the 
second really enters the province of 
statistics, being an attempt to apply the 
abstractions of pure science to human 
affairs, Siatistics, we may say, are 
figures arranged for a purpose—an art 
founded on the science of numbers, to be 
sure, but still in its own line a develop- 
ment of that science. 

It is quite clear that the popular regard 
for statistics of business as usually trust- 
worthy springs from the acknowledged 
correctness of the science of mathematics, 
It seems hard to realize that what is true 
of figures taken alone may not be true of 
figures as applied to finance or sociology. 
Quite to the contrary is the opinion some- 
limes expressed that nothing set out in 
figures is to be believed, because statistics 
are subject to manipulation, and therefore 
always unreliable. Facts regarding farm 
mortgages or concerning the solvency of 
a corporation, if correctly stated, receive 
clearness and force when put in numbers 
and ratios or in dollars and cents. In 
short, it is the function of statistics to 
ascertain and to express truths within 
their range by setting forth the facts in 
the clear and precise language of figures. 
Hence we find the art of statistics at times 
unduly exalted, and at times unjustly de- 
famed because of the misunderstanding of 
its position. Statistics cannot claim to be 
themselves facts; they only elucidate 
facts, and are valuable, worthless or mis- 
leading exactly according to the degree 
with which they conform to the underly- 
ing reality. 

It follows from what we have said that 
the art of applying figures to human 
affairs—statistics—is subject to the diffi- 
culties common to other arts, with some 
added embarrassments of its own. Truth 
is so many-sided that a statement may be 
true in part and from the observer's point 
of view, and yet may be misleading to the 
reader. Our railway history is full of 
examples. It has been common for com- 
panies to carry the deficits of subsidiary 
lines as assets—as loans—to the eventual 
loss of the bond and stockholders. In the 
same way statistics of wages which 
did not take the decline in the prices of 
commodities into account would mistake 
the laborer’s real position, tho the figures 
of nominal payments might be correctly 
given. Soa merchant might in his books 
add the experse of repairs to the cost of 
his building, until his assets grew on 
paper to be beyond their actual value. 
Herein, again, is the difference between 
bookkeeping, or even accounting, and the 
work of the statistician, Bookkeeping 
arranges figures according to the assump- 
tion of the transaction, In that way and 
in so far bookkeeping is an exact science, 
but it leaves open the question whether 
the assumption is in accordance with the 
real facts. Thus we have among business 
men the axiom that a correct set of books 
is in lispensable to success. The clerk who 
makes the entries is a bookkeeper, but the 
work of the meinber of the firm who de- 

cides upon the method of recording the 
facts is statistical. P 

The office of the statistician in business 
or in the problems of society is therefore 
properly a high one. He must not only 





know about numbers, byt about the fact’ 
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which he undertakes to express by means 
of figures. According as his knowledge 
of the underlying circumstances is wide 
and accurate, and bis method of arrang- 
ing figures clear and precise, is heentitled 
to respect as a statistician. Mere figures 
may mislead as easily as words deceive ; 
and as when deceived we do not visit our 
anger upon the mere words, so we need 
not blame arithmetic for wrong inferences 
drawn from inexact or deceptive statistics. 
The art of expressing facts through the 
medium of figures is yet in its infancy. 
People are yet too ready to consider a 
string of numbers as proving a case, or to 
reject all evidence when so presented. 
Neither position is the true one. The 
great gain in clearness and force reached 
through the presentation of evidence in 
the form of figures is manifest, What we 
now need is a more thorough preparation 
and a wider knowledge on the part of those 
who essay to make facts knowa through 
their aid. Mere arithmetical skill will not 
answer, and will be less valued as we grow 
wiser. Inthe end the statistician worthy 
of the name will occupy a position dis- 
tinctively his own, 


-~ 


DAVID M. STONE. 


Davip M. STONE, for forty-four years 
connected with the Journal of Commerce, 
died last week, in his seventy-eighth year. 
He began, after some years’ experience as 
a school-teacher and dry-goods merchant, 
his newspaper Career as @ newspaper re- 
porter. Hes .on rose from that position 
to become the commercial editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, and finally, in con- 
junction with William C, Prime, pur- 
chased the paper. Mr. Stone made the 
Journal of Commerce, and in saying this 
much is said. The paper, during all the 
time that Mr. Stone controlled it, was a 
model newspaper. It was devoted to 
commercial affairs, and soon after his 
connection with it it became an absolute 
necessity to every merchant. He was an 
admirable writer on finance, morals, eco- 
nomics, literature, and many other sub- 
jects. He was a particularly kindly, 
genial man, and delighted in all good 
things. It is a singular fact that for a 
great many years he never took a regular 
vacation from his daily duties, and almost 
from the time that he gave up bis connec- 
tion with the Journal of Commerce his 
health failed, leaving one to believe that 
had he continued in his regular method- 
ical daily life he might have lived many 
years longer. His acquaintances‘and as- 
sociates embraced a large number of the 
older citizens of New York and Brooklyn, 
but his friends included every one whom 
he met. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GENERALLY speaking, business was 
quiet last week, but did not display any 
loss of the hopeful spirit which has re- 
cently been so noticeable. Clearings at 
leading cities shqwed an increase of 104, 
compared with last year, which was dis- 
&ppointingly small considering previous 
expectations, This was explained by a 
lull in speculation ; not altogether unde- 
sirable ; also by the general backwardness 
of trade, due to a late spring and the fact 
that Easter comes later this year than in 
1894. Low prices further tended to di- 
minish the volume of clearings. Reports 
from several of the larger cities in the 
East and Northwest indicate very little 
change in the aggregate of business com- 
pared with a year ago. Nevertheless 
these reports as to the actual conditions 
of trade and industry are highly encour- 
aging almost without exception. Every- 
where the opinion is tenaciously held that 
the reviving tendencies are firmly estab- 
lished, and that a steady recovery is prac- 
tically certain from now on, Copious 
rains have fallen in the West, and this les- 
sened fears of crop damage. The number 
of unemployed is decreasing daily, and 
frequent advances of wages are being vol- 
untarily made in the textile and iron 
trades, a factor which must soon display 
itself in the increased purchasing powers 
of the people. Another indication of re- 
viving business activity was the Govern- 
ment sales of postage stamps, which 
amounted to $19,700,000 for the last quar- 
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ter—the largest quarter ever recorded in 
the history of the Government. There 
has been a check to speculation in silver, 
wheat, cotton and stocks ; but this was 
wholesome, as, if prolonged, it must cer- 
tainly have resulted in injufious reaction 
that would have delayed instead of pro- 
moting healthy business revival. Forsome 
time to come the merchant, the manu- 
facturer and the banker ought to have 
little time or money to spare for specula- 
tion. Inall probability ample occupation 
will soon be found for both without dab- 
bling in articles controlled by professional 
speculators. There are innumerable new 
schemes ready for launching, which have 
been pigeon-holed for months and years ; 
and, providing public confidence remains 
undisturbed, these will absorb large sums 
of capital within the next twelve months. 
Already there are more miles of railroad 
soon to be constructed than contemplated 
for many years, and new industrial and 
mining enterprises could be cited without 
number, If to these be added the inevi- 
table demand for long-delayed repairs it 
is evident that car shops, machine shops, 
rolling mills, etc., will soon have no lack 
of orders. 





There was less activity in stocks, and 
prices receded somewhat. This was the 
result,of uncertainty about the income 
tax decision, the delay in settling differ- 
ences between coal producers, the advance 
in sterling exchange and other drawbacks 
of a temporary nature which tended to 
encourage realizations and bring out 
fresh attacks from the bear side of the 
market. It was argued thatthe high rates 
for sterling had an unfavorable look, and 
that the new Government bonds recently 
placed in London would be returned here 
in the autumn months or after the syndi- 
cate operations were completed. It was 
also stated that the condition of the Treas- 
ury was not so good as the officials en- 
deavored to prove, and that the condition 
of the railroads in the Northwest was 
still very unsatisfactory as evidenced by 
the latest poor returns, The coal stocks 
came in for heavy selling pressure, tele- 
graph and telephone shares were depress- 
ed by the formation of a powerful new 
telephone company which threatens to be 
a strong competitor of existing lines. 
Such influences asthese naturally furnish- 
ed material aid to the bears; but the 
resistance offered t he decline was remark- 
able, and no better evidence of the strong 
undercurrent of hopefulness could be 
forthcoming than the stubborn refusal of 
holders to part with securities even at 
the handsome profits shown on early pur- 
chases. It is quite evident that bearish 
views are not entertained by the public, 
and that pessimism is giving way to op- 
timism simply because reviving tendencies 
seem fully established. Railroad earn- 
ings, however, are not encouraging. In 
the fourth week of March 45 roads earned 
only .22% more than last year, and 87 roads 
in the third week earned but 1.36% more 
than in 1894. The heaviest declines were 
in St. Paul, Canadian Pacific, Southern 
Railway, Louisville and Nashville and 
Wabash. For the full month of March 
53 roads reported a decrease of more 
than 1%. Certainly railroad affairs 
are still far from satisfactory in shape, 
and the reports of cutting in east- 
bound freights in anticipation of the open- 
ing of navigation caused no surprise. 
Speculation in silver took a downward 
turn, .the decline being stimulated by 
rumors that the Chinese war indemnity 
may not be paid in silver, as well as by 
indications that stocks of silver held in 
reserve had been marketed on the rise. 
The money market was temporarily un- 
settled by settlements and interest dis- 
bursements incident to April 1st, but sub- 
sequently rates were steadier. Call loans 
rule 2@24%. Time money was dull but 
firm at 3}@4¢ for sixty to ninety days, 
and 4@5¢ for four to six months. The 
offerings of commercial paper are moder- 
ate, yet a larger supply is anticipated 
within a few weeks. The bank statement 
showed some sharp fluctuations, which 
were without significance, except that 
they reflected syndicate operations and 
interest payments on the Government 
debt, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 
April6. March 30. Decrease. 


LOGRB cccecsccce $480,428,300 $482,524,100 2,085,800 
Bpecie..... ...000 64,471,200 65,578,900 1,107,700 
Legal tenders... 74,664,300 73,894,600 * 769,700 
Deposits.......0.+ 500,822,300 504,240,200 3,417,900 
Circulation...... 13,084,000 12,895,600 * 188,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie ......secee $64,471,200 $65,578,900 $1,107,700 
Legal tenders.... 73,894,600 * 769,700 
Total reserve.. $139,135,500 $139,473,500 $338,008 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 125,205,575 126,060,060 854,475 
Sufp. reserve.. $13,929,925 $13,413,450 * $516,475 
* Increase, 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Askd. 
BBrccce scccccecce cccccccvcsccoscocesccocccece 9% oe 
Wew 68, Regiatered.....cccecee secccccescosee 120% + «121 
Te Oy as oe cin ciscdiwasccececanceseed 120% 11 
4, REMIMEOTER . occccccccccecccccesccesesccoces 1%) =6 111% 
4B, COUPONS... ccccccccccccccccccccceccccccsees 112 1124 
Now Ge, Registered.......ccccccccccescccscces 11554 11644 
GA, COUPONG. cc cnc covcccceccccsccccccccescesscs 115% 116 
CRFPERSD Ob, WTB. ccrccccceccccccesvcceccocece 100 oe 
Curveney Gd, WAB.c0c.  coccccccccccccccccsce 102% 
CHIPSET Gd, WR o cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 10554 
CUFFENCY Ge, ITB. .ccccccccccccccccccce cocece 10859¢ 
CUPFERESY GB, 1GBD. .cccccces coccee seccccccece 1144 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending April 4th,were : 
Commerce.,...........++ 1804¢ | Western..........00065 lll 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, held in 
San Francisco, on the 4th inst., C. P. 
Huntington and all of the other officials 
were re-elected. 


...-The well-known banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce that they are 
now ready to exchange Wabash Railroad 
Company first mortgage 5% gold bonds for 
North Missouri Railroad Company bonds 
maturing July ist, and the Real Estate 
and Raiflway Mortgage bonds of the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railroad 
Company maturing September ist. Par- 
ticulars regarding the exchange may be 
obtained from Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


....Last week in this city the original 
of a deed made in 1740, by one Barent 
Waldren, written in Dutch, was put in 
evidence in the Circuit Court in an eject- 
ment suit. The land conveyed in the 
deed was described as being in the Out- 
ward of New York. The consideration 
expressed, besides 100 guilders, was a 
barrel of rum, and the deed continued, 
‘* for which we acknowledge payment as 
well for the last as for the first penny, 
and for which we thank the grantee.” 


...-The Bell Telephone Company will 
have a formidable rival in the new Stan- 
dard Telephone Company, the organiza- 
tion of which has just been made public, 
altho negotiations have been in progress 
for about two years. The parent compa- 
ny has a capital of $160,000,000, and local 
companies have been and are to be organ- 
ized covering the different States of the 
Union. It is promised that telephone 
service will be reduced to so low a figure 
as to be within the reach of nearly every 
business man and family in the country ; 
probably as low as $25 a year. 

...-Coffin & Stanton, whose failure as 
bankers in this city some months since 
revealed an ingenious mode of skillful 
financiering, are now reported by the re- 
ceiver as having obtained loans from a 
very large number of banks and other 
financial corporations scattered over a 
large part of the United States, the banks 
receiving the securities negotiated by 
Coffin & Stanton as collateral for loans. 
The receiver estimates that $3,651,000 in 
bonds pledged for loans of $2,288,996 are 
worth $1,842,520. The opinion of the re- 
ceiver is undoubtedly a rosy one, as with- 
out doubt the losses to the financial insti- 
tution will aggregate much more than the 


sum indicated. 
DIVIDEND. 


The Metroplitan Traction Company 
have declared a dividend of one and one- 
quarter per cent., payable April 15th. 

The New York Security and Trust 
Company have declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable May ist. The 
capital of the company is $1,000,000 and 
the surplus is $1,000,000, The officers are 
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G.S: Fairchild, President : Wm. L. Strong, 
first Vive President, and John L. Lawson, 
second Vice President. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


your money ina ewes nest 
y. 


ness, a monopo g 
nves thing to start your son in. 
Deals with the best class of 
people. In the manufacturing 
liue. Car be carried on from any city. A safe con- 
servative investment, Capital turned more than once 
aoe h. Particulars to person or company with 
cap 


1. 
JOHN R, ELDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


6% Investment Gold Bonds 
$500 AND $1,000, 


Secured by First Mortgage over desirable City 
} ty eer valued at more than twice the amount of 
he issue and yielding a revenue more than twice the 
amount required for interest. 
‘Oo persons having capital to invest these Bon¢sare 
highly recommended, 
For further particulars apply to 


JAMES MARWIOK, Ohartered Accountant, 


36 Wall Street, New York. 


SPECIAL LIST 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


FOR SALE. 
Sent upon Application. 


N.W.HARRIS& COMPANY, 


Bankers, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
"PO THE HOLDERS OF 
NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD COMPANY 
1c Fins Morkgage Bonds 
MATURING JULY Ist, 1895, 
AND OF 


OT, LOGI, RANSAS CLIY & NORTHERN 8.2.00, 
Beal Estate & Bway Mtge, 7% Bonds 


MATURING SEPTEMBER 11, 1895, 
Office of the WABASH RAILROAD on) 











yr 


New YORK, April Ist, 1895. 

Notice is hereby given that the above bonds will be 
poid at maturity at the Central Trust Company, after 
which interest ceases. 

O. D. ASHLEY, 
President Wabash Railroad Co, 





Referring to the above, the undersigned, having pur- 
chased the WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST 
MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS DUE 1999, 
reserved to provide for the above-mentioned bonds, 
are prepared to furnish these bonds in exchange for the 
maturing issues, upon terms which may be ascertained 
upon application. ‘ 


KUHN,LOEB &CO. 


27 AND @ PINE STREET. 





The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fisval Agent of Corporations. 
Taxes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


. Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000, 


FRANCIS 8. BANGS, President. 
Witte wank, f Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q\. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAUKICE 8. DECKER, Treas. 


DENVER, COLO. 

We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments tn Colorado. 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collections. Represent non-residents in the 
general management of their properties. 

JOR. Sm On &, ro * 
2ZIN-23 uitable Bu iding. 

Business Established 1873, 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
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NEWLOAN 


$90,000 GREAT FALLS, MONT., 


10-20 YEAR 6% SCHOOL BONDS. 


ASSESSED VALUE, $8,500,000 
TOTAL DEBT, $160,000. 
POPULATION, 12,000. 


FARSON, LEACH & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
ist mailed upon application. 


1 
GOLD BONDS. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - 
EE Re ee one 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist jnortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc,, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, — 
A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES frente Sey taxes and look after 
LOANS byitret tien "ox Chicago real estate, 

EN... expense te lender. 
New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- #1,500,000 
18 A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Ju,, Vice President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, aud Sec, 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George F. Baker, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

G3. wdoin, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R. Gillette, Walter G, Oakman, 

Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 

George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

. Somers Hayes, H. McK, Twombley, 

Charles RK. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C, Whitney, 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there is a strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and to the head of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000,000 tons 
yearly—or more than any other porton earth.” 

Capt. ALEX. MCDOUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has increased fully 25 
per cent. since the panic of 18%3—no other city makes 
such wu record. Itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write us for further information. 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, _ 
Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - = = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 


Total Assets - ~- 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures- Write for description. 
Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
High-class long and ahort investments. Write us. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 





Ga. W. Coss. 


assessments. 
negotiated, payable in gold secured 














OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. 6 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........ Six months.... 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months 
Four months..... 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.......ccccsseeee $F 
One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to One BUDSCTIDET.....00++++ e008 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


Four years to one subscriber.... 
Four subscribers one year each... 
Five years to one subscriber...... 
Five subscribers one year each.... 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies W cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. a 


A WORD ABOUT TEETH. 


IF a man wishes to enjoy good health he must 
have good teeth. It is impossible to take too 
much care of the teeth. Ricksecker’s Tooth 
Powder, when once used, becomes indispensa- 
ble, and is sold all over the world. If you wish 
clean, white teeth send twelve two-cent stamps 
for a box of this celebrated tooth powder to 
a Ricksecker, 58 Maiden Lane, New York 
‘ity. 





»— 





FROM an advertisement in our financial col- 
umns it will be seen that the American Express 
Company of this city have prevent a necessity 
for travelers by issuing their Travelers’ Cheques 
in amounts from ten dollars to two hundred dol- 
Jars for the use of persons traveling abroad or in 
this country. As these are available at over 
twenty thousand places in foreign countries and 
the United States, and can be cashed without 
commission, discount or identification, it will 
be at once seen that they are a very great boon 
for foreign and domest ic travelers. 





AN EASTER PRESENT. 

MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE RECLINING AND ROCK- 
ING CHAIR is not, as some people imagine, in- 
tended solely for the use of invalids, but it is 
one of the most desirable articles of household 
furniture of which we have acquaintance. An 
examination of the catalogue which will be sent 
to any address by the Marks Chair Company, 
980) Broadway, New York, will convince any 
one of its desirability. hos 

We wish to say in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the Warren Natural Asphalt 
Ready Rooting, to be found on page 31 of this is- 
sue, that we have been shown a letter from a well- 
known company having works at Elizabethport, 

. J., which certifies that a piece of this roofing 
has been subjected to fumes and gases from 
sulphuric acid at the factory for more than 
twelve age and that the entire roof covered 
with this material remained in good condition 
notwithstanding the severe test to which it was 
subjected. We understand the Warren Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Company are in a position to 
mention other notable instances of the durabil- 
ity of their roofing. They would be pleased to 
receive inquiries from those of our readers who 
mag require a first-class roofing material at 
moderate cost. 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 

KNOWLEDGE of Clark's O. N. T. spool cotton is 
largely confined to women who are supposed to 
be its principa! users,and having used it for many 

ears, always finding it the same, always of the 

ighest excellence, they would not think fora 
moment of using «ny other. The name recalls to 
business men the fact that Messrs. George A. 
Clark & Brother,the manufacturers of Clark’s O. 
N. T. spool cotton, have | ey a policy ever 
since the establishment of their industry baving 
in view one end, namely, to manufacture perfect- 
ly reliable goods, the best that could be made, 
and the result of this determination has been 
what it must always be, the acquirement on the 
part of George A. Clark & Brother of a business 
reputation which, of itself, would. be sufficient 
reward for a lifetime of energy and labor. 


A FASCINATING TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE. 











A PARTY will sail from New York, Saturday, 
May 18th, on the Cunard steamship ** Lucania,” 
for a summer tour through Northern and Cen- 
tral Europe. There will be a thorough round of 
travel in Ireland, Scotland and England; and 
the continental portion of the trip will include a 
cruise through the fjords of Western Norway, a 
voyage to the North Cape to witness the specta- 
cle of the Midnight Sun, and visits to Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
i the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France, 
etc., or, if preferred, a return from Vienna may 
be made through Northern Italy and Switzer- 
land. The Great Fair at Nijni Novgorod will be 
one of the sights in Russia. Altogether, the 
tour is one of the most attractive ever offered. 
A full itinerary, naming every place to be vis- 
ited, may obtained of Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth Street (Lincoln 
Building, corner Union Square), New York. 


nol, 
Constable K3 Co 


Easter 


NOVELTIES. 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 


Street & Carriage Garments, 


Reception Dresses, 
Evening Toilets, 


Evening and Street Wraps, 
Silk, Plisse and Chiffon Waists, 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
Riding & Bicycle Costumes. 





Srroadeoouy LR 19th 4 


NEW YORK. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


are now being offered by Messrs. Journeay & 
Burnham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose great store 
is stocked with one of the most interesting as- 
sortments of dress goods, and everything, in 
fact, in their line which it has been our pleasure 
to see in a long time. Messrs. Journeay & 
Burnham have a reputation throughout the 
United States for supplying the finest qualities 
of goods of the very best designs, and at low 
prices. They would be pleased to enter into 
correspondence with out-of-town purchasers. 





FROM HISTORIC QUINCY. 


It is particularly appropriate that the unique 
and er artistic cemetery work of 
Messrs. Thomas & Miller should emanate from 
the old historic town of Quincy, Mass. Quincy 
has been celebrated ever since the Battle of 
Bunker Hill asthe monument erected in mem- 
ory of that Battle was made of Quincy granite 
and for the perpose of amepenting that granite 
the first railroad ever built in the United States 
was constructed. Two Presidents of the United 
States, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, are 
buried in Quincy. The Quincy granite is sus- 
ceptible of being finely worked and nighly pol- 
ished. Allied to these excellent qualities Messrs. 
Thomas & Miller bring to their work an artistic 
sense of the appropriate and the beautiful, the 
result being that the cemetery work furnished by 
them is a revelation in appropriateness and ar- 
tistic beauty. Their work can be seen in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. They will be 
glad to furnish any of our readers with designs 
and estimates, 
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THE majority of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT require insurance upon their buildings of 
one sort and another, and, of course, wish to ob- 
tain policies from a reliable company. 

he Home Insurance Company, which prints 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT their eighty- 
third semiannual statement, fills the bill com- 
pletely, as will be seen by examining the state. 


ment. 
Daniel A. Heald is President of the company. 


> 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


As heretofore noted in our columns, some of 
the large fire insurance companies are begin- 
ning to think it worth while to maintain con- 
tinuous inspection of risks. THE INDEPENDENT 

advyoca this as certainly being a busi- 
like-like way to conduct insurance business. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and {n- 
surance Company, of Hartford,Conn., devote a 
great deal of time and expense to the mechan- 
cal service of their inspection department, and 
they bring to this the highest order of mechan. 
ical talent. While, of course, it is largely in 
their own interests that this department of the 
company is maintained and that the most 
thorough inspection of steam boilers is carried 
on, it is largely in the interest of the human 
family, as prevention of steam boiler explo- 
sions and the consequent maiming and killing of 
people is a service to mankind. The company 
on the first of January bad assets amounting to 

955,255.24. ping) a surplus including capital 

de 

J. M. Allen is President, W. B. Franklin is 
Vice President, and J. B. Pierce is Secretary and 
Treasurer. 











FOR 


Send twelve two cent 
stamps for the... 
THE BEST FOR LADIES. 
SWEETENS THE BREATH, 

NO GRIT—NO ACID. 





%¢, CLEAN WHITE TEETH, 3... 
RICKSECKER TOOTH POWDER. 


THE BEST FOR SMOKERS, 
KILLS MICROBES IN TARTAR, 
PUREST—SA FEST—-MOST PLEASANT. 


FOR 
SIX 


Sold around 
the world. 





THEO. RICKSECKER, 58 Maiven Lane, New York. 








THE LATEST 
NOVELTY IN 


CROCHET COTTON. 


Clark's ““O. N.T.” Crochet Cotton 
ON 200 YARD SPOOLS 


DIAGONALLY WOUND. 
Price Per Box (10 Spools) 40c., Regular. 


(All numbers and colors one untform price.) , 
made from Nos. 15 to 80 
“8 8 20 to 80 
“30 to 60 
sd id 30 to 50 
Ombre or Shaded Colors only in Nos. 3 and 50 

This is the most artistic, effective and econom- 
ical form in which Crochet Cotton has ever been 
offered to the public. 

The spool has the appearance and regularity of 
the Honeycomb. It will not become unwound or 
tangle, as Crochet Balls do, and will save the 
consumer trouble and loss from waste, 


For the convenience of those of our customers whose trade still demands Crochet Cotton 
on Balls we will continue to put up the goods on 200 Yard Balls alsoin 10 Gramme and 25 


Gramme Balls as heretofore. 


George A, Clark & Brother, Sole Agents, 


400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





What About Carpets? 


We have all the principal makes, and don’t push 
any one make; we let you take your pick as to 
make and pattern, 


WE SELL 
BEST. 


THERE ARE OUR 


Royal Wilton and Wilton Velvets. 


For wear, we think them above all others. 
They are real “ beauties!" 
Many new designs to select from. 


Here You Are!! 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 

FROM 50C, to65C, PER YARD. 

NEW WEAVE EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
IN EFFECT JUST LIKE A BRUSSELS. 


At 49 CENTS ver yara. 


When it Comes to Rugs 


Our “NEW HARTFORD” 


in all sizes) 
ill pass for an Oriental. 


AND GUARANTEE ONLY ‘THE 


Qn1 
373 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


MATTINGS? 
WELL! WELL!! WELL!!! 
“We can beat the World!’ 


Some patterns as low as 


$3.00 per Roll of 40 yards. 


Fine Fancy Japanese Patterns, with cotton and 
trout-line warps, at $5, $8, upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.,N.Y. 





Registered Trade-mark. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


invite attention to their Spring stock of 


FINE HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


Novel and exclusive designs in Dinner, 
Luncheon and Tea Cloths. Complete lines 
of Bed Linen, ready made and by the yard. 
Bed Spreads of every desirable style and 
size. Toilet and Bath Towels in large va- 


ART LINENS 


Novelties in stamped Center-Pieces, Plat- 
ter Cloths, Tea Cloths, Doylies, etc. All the 
Linen fabrics used for fancy work. 


PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


Plain Hemstitched, Initialed, Embroidered, 
Lace Trimmed, etc. A very large assort- 
ment. EVERY HANDKERCHIEF WAR- 
RANTED PURE LINEN. 


THE LINEN STORE 


14 West 23d Street. New York. 


HEMINWAYS Site 


SILK 
THE SMOOTHEST-THE STRONGEST 
THE BEST SILK MADE 
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Journeay & Burnham, 


BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
65c.; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Illuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 75c. and S5c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS. Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 50c. to 75c. 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 





New York, | J4th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn, {Fulton St., near Hoyt. 


EA Hl BIT 
Untrimmed Hats 


of our own manufacture in most 
novel and artistic designs of 
Fancy Braids for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, at most moderate 
prices. 


SPECIAL! 


500 DOZEN 
FANCY BRAID HATS 


“ 5B vate $1.10. 
EDWIN C. BURT &€0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 









- The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
me Shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





One of the greatest ladies’ tailors in 
the world says of the 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD: 


I use only the QMO Shield, 
REDFERN. 


This is the only water-proof shield Containing 
No Rubber and having No Odor. 

Ask your dealer, or send 30 cents for sample pair, 
Number 3 size (stam ps taken), to 


OMO DRESS SHIELD, 


____ 39 Leonard St., New York. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


ONEILL'S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


EASTER ATTRACT 





EASTER NOVELTIES 
IN 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


Special Display This Week. 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
Trimmed Bonnets, Round Hats, 
Turbans, and Toques, 


Imported and from our own workrooms, 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Special Attention is directed to 
Our Collection of 


Children’s Trimmed Hats, 


Choice Shaper, Rich Trimmings, all 
Colors, 


2.98 » 8.00. 


2,000 Dozen 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


Neapolitans, Chips, Fancy, and Mixed 
Braids, 


65° onan worth 1.25. 


GLOVES. 


Four-button Kid Glover, Self and 
Black Embroidered, 


98° ned worth 1.25. 


Four-button White Kid Gloves, Black 
Embroidery, 


65“ — 1.00. 


Kight-button Suede 
Gloves, 


95° pair. 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S GLOVES 
FOR EASTER. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Mousquetaire 


GRAND DISPLAY 


Fancy and Coaching 


PARASOLS, 


including all the latest NOVELTIES 
in CHIFFON and LACE EFFECTS. 
All the newest shades in CHANGE- 
ABLE SILKS, and a fine assortment 
of GROS GRAIN and SURAH 
SILKS, plain or with Ruffles. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
PARASOLS. 


UMBRELLAS 


SPECIAL. 


26-inch fine twill Gloria Umbrellas, 
Elegant Assortment of Imported Nat- 
ural Sticks, Paragon frames, 


98° worth 1.50. . 


26-inch Umbrellas, in All Silk Union 
Taffeta and Twill Serge, Black, Blue, 
Brown, and Garnet shades. Fine as- 
sortment of Dresden Ivories, Crystal, 
and Silver and Gold trimmed Natural 
Sticks, 


vi, 953 worth 3.75. 
MEN’S NECKWEAR. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
EASTER NOVELTIES, 


Comprising the newest designs and 
shapes in Tecks, Four-in-hands, 
Elysees, and De Joinvilles, at 


45c., 65c., 85c., 1.00 Ea. 
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LADIES’ CAPES. 


Short Velvet Capes, ribbon ruching 
and streamers, lined throughout with 
Taffeta Silk, 


4..98 Upward. 


Fancy Silk Capes, trimmed with 
Ribbon and Laces, lined with fancy 
Silks, 


7.98 Upward. 


Ladies’ Cloth Capes, single and 
double, tailor made, Braided, Beaded, 
and Lace trimmed, 


4A..98 Upward. 


Imported Novelty Capes in Velvets, 
Silks, and combinations of cloth, ete , 
trimmed with Chiffon, Spangles, 
Beads, Lace, etc., 


14. eer tiwend: 
LADIES’ ; JACKETS 


Coverts, Kerseys, Cheviots and Whip- 


cords, new shapes, extreme sleeves, 


4..69 Upward. 


SPECIAL. 
IMPORTED JACKETS. 


Novel Shapes, finest materials, light 
and dark colors, lined throughout 
with Twill Silk, 


11.98; 


Regular Price 22.50. 





SPECIAL SALE 


Colored Velvet Ribbons 


AT HALF PRICE, 








CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
. = NEW YORK, 
J Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 





'} Broadway, below 4 


bos Broadway, below Corciands St. 
01 Sixth Avenue, below Aint Ste: 





WARREN'S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 


Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. 
Gives wonderful effects not to be ob- 
tained by use of any other material. 


Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent postpaid for 65 cents, 


WARREN FEATHERBONE 0C0., 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 


























OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


MEBLY 








FURNITURE 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 














7 [) Mrs. M.A. CROSLEY, assisted 
EUROPE ibyiir Fs. Cros ey, con- 
ducts her eighth select party through Europe this 
summer. sailing from New York, July 6th; strictly 


first class. For — address 736 Putnam Av- 


» enue, Brooklyn, 







| 
| 
z 
| 
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Susurance. 
THE NEAREST DUTY. 


THE Chronicle has received an inquiry 
for an estimate of the fire loss in this 
country in 1894. There is nothing strange 
that this journal, having made itself the 
recognized authority upon this class of 
statistics, receives requests for estimates 
in advance of the appearance of its an- 
nual ‘*Tabies,” and certainly nothing 
strange that this request came from the 
secrecary of an underwriters’ organization; 
the strange thing is that the inquiring sec- 
retary asked also for a statement of the 
number of lives lost by fire in 1894, be- 
cause he had been written to for this in- 
formation by ‘‘ a down-east parson,” who 
wanted to use it inasermon. Possibly a 
discourse of the sensational order was in- 
tended, but probably a practical talk, and 
so we agree with the Chronicle in taking 
this as a favorable sign, so far as it goer. 

The best preparation for the continuous 
life in some other sphere, because it is 
the only preparation possible for us, is 
to do one’s part faithfully here— 
bear our own part, and leave God 
to do his. The nearest duty is always the 
duty to be done, and any theology which 
looks past our obligations here to concern 
itself with what we may or shall do here- 
after isa theology out of place. This is 
becoming more recognized than it was ; so 
the part and test of religion is now and 
here to make us do our parts more wise- 
ly, more unselfishly, and more faithfully. 
Perhaps it is true that if each one take 
care of himself all will be taken care of, 
but that is not the way of the Gospel. He 
who saves his life shall lose it; he who 
loses it—expends it, gives it secondary 
place, forgets it—for the sake of others 
shall find and save it. Christiani'y is al- 
truism in its best form. 

And whether it makes a feeble imita- 
tion of Turkish fatalism in saying that 
what is to be will be and there is no pre- 
vention, or whether it goes to the abomi- 
nable and irreverential extreme of trying 
to put the fault upon God by prating about 
** Providence ” and accidents, or whether 
it simply regards fire as not worth trou- 
bling about since insurance takes care of 
it, our American carelessness is repre- 
hensible through and through. When, 
as creeping babies, each one of us in 
turn put his fingers in the candle, he 
was pitied as ignorant ; as we grow older 
we learn to heep our persons from the 
fire but cheerfully expose our property to 
it. The legitimate function of insurance 
is to protect against what we cannot 
avoid, because it may come by the care- 
lessness of others or by something which 
could not have been foreseen ; it is to pro- 
tect—by a distribution of it—a loss which 
our best forethought and effort have not 
been able to prevent. But how utterly 
this has been prevented! Architects do 
not plan for slow-burning construction, 
for they are not employed or desired to do 
80; the average man builds for show, for 
profit, and thinks it not worth while to 
spend anything on fire protection—does 
he not pay the underwriters for that, and 
is it not cheaper so? The average tenant 
feels no call to look after stovepipes, and 
lamps, and matches, and all the rest; he 
has bought his policy and paid for it, and 
he owes the insurance company no duty. 
On the contrary, he pays his premium (at 
which he always grumbles because it is 
too large) that he may be as careless as he 
chooses. Nor does he stop even with that, 
for the notion of indemnity for a loss 
actually sustained has gone largely out of 
view, even if it was once accepted. Not 
only is the principle of co-insurance in 
any form stoutly resisted (which princi- 
ple is in essence that the property owners 
should always lose something in case of 
fire) but the common view is that an in- 
sured man should be able to dump all his 
loss upon the underwriters, having paid 
them to take the risk of it, And the per- 


version of insurance does not stop even 
there, for the common notion is faire 
that an insurance policy is a bet and when 
the company has lost its bet it should pay 
up like a gentleman, without any squeal- 
ing ; hence all the statutes and efforis, up 
to date, to make policies collectible claims 
for their face without regard to loss actu- 
\ ally sustained, 





THR INDEPENDENT. 


All our national habits in this respect 
are bad in economy and dishonest in 
morals, Even the churches burn ; several 
thousands of them have done so within 
the past few years, and nearly all of them 
could have been saved had there been a 
real determination to prevent fire. It is 
not long since a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle said in print or allowed him 
self uncontradicted, to be so reported— 
that he believed Christ had arranged the 
burning of that edifice in order to 
help the congregation out of financial 
trouble; itis not so long since a denom- 
inational paper contained an item in which 
acertain church expressed, or was ten- 
dered congratulation that the insurance 
on a burned building had replaced it by a 
better one, with some margin remaining. 
And even outside of the possibility, or the 
expectation of making a profit out of in- 
surance, even beyond the current notion 
that insurance is to make one perfectly 
whole and to take all the risks of all grades 
of carelessnees, there is, in our judgment, 
need enough for some plain truth from 
preachers who have insight to see 
plain truth, courage to utter it, and abil- 
ity to put it tellingly. For—toend as we 
began—religion is not something for a cen- 
tury later, when we shail be elsewhere, it 
is for to-day and for the duties and obliga- 
tions of to-day. 


ap 


DEFERRED PREMIUMS. 


THERE is in this city a newspaper, or 
what professes to be one, called the Dis- 
patch. This publication, io the interest of 
a trustful public for whom it feels respon- 
sible, has for several months been greatly 
concerned about the New York Life. 
There are many things it does not under- 
stand; among them, how a company 
which has loaned money on securities in 


default upon interest and has a number 
of other financial faults we cannot now 
remember can possibly have a real sur- 
plus, also ‘‘ how many of the uncollecied 
and deferred policies, aggregating in 
amount $4,531,828.27, have lapsed.” We 
cannot undertake to enlighten the igno 
rance of the Dispatch—that is too large a 
contract, and we have 1eceived no re- 
tainer ; but we willgive it, without fee, one 
bit of information about the New York 
Life; whatever else may be said of Mr. 
John A. McCall there is one thing Certain 
—he is an exceedingly bad subject for 
blackmail. 

Yet for the benefit of others, who may 
honestly be ignorant and honestly desire 
to know, we will briefly explain about the 
**uncollected and deterred policies,” by 
which the blundering writer meant ** pre- 
miums,” of course. Some policies bear 
premiums payable semiannually or quar- 
terly, so that there is always a line otf pre- 
miums not yet received, called ‘‘deferred,” 
not past due, but to become due ; there is 
algo, always, a lot of policies in agents’ 
hands upon which the first premiums have 
not come in and are *‘ in cuurse of collec- 
tion,” not * uncollected.” It is assumed 
that these collections (les3 a fair estimate 
for collecting) will be received, and so, 
when an account is made up to date, they 
are treated as an asset ; On che Other nand, 
reserve on them is Charged in liabilities. 
Debts can always be pleaded as offset, and 
it is always safe to lend to one's creaitor ; 
in this matter the security is ample and 
large. Of gourse, the company could, if 
silly enough, retain lapsed policies on its 
books, for the sake of claiming, in assets, 
say 80 per cent. of one premium; bat it 
could do much better for sho wing on sur- 
plus by marking the reserve upon them 
vut of liabilities. ” 





WE have feceived, in pamphlet form, 
the report of the Examiner of the 
affairs of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, of this city, and have pre- 
pared a review which, on uccount of lack 
of space, we are unavoidably obliged to 
hold over uutil our next issue. 








INSURANCE, 
THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 
5 cents a day can obtain lite insurance 
policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. These policies are paya- 
ble immediately at death, the premiums 
being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 











1876. or 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 
Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
A ASS 
sTEAMEATEC ES aTOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Los $5,480,525,02. On, 


—_ 











- Gross Assets 





1851. 1895 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretarv. 


EVERY YOUNG MAN 
upon attaining his majori- 
ty should keep in view and 
practice purposes which 
will enable him to live the 
happiest and most useful 
life. He should read all 
kinds of literature, ac- 
quaint himself with all arts 
and sciences, acquiring 
thus a great variety of 
knowledge and improving 
his literary style. He 
should secure as large a 
policy of life insurance as 
his circumstances will 
warrant, even though he 
be unmarried and with 
no prospect of marrying. 
Endowment policies can 
be taken payable at differ- 
ent ages, benefiting either 
himself or his family, if he 
has one. The two things 
above named will enable 
him to secure a good in- 
come during his working 
years and leave a hand- 
some competence to those 
coming after him. Send 
a postal-card request for 
explanatory printed mat- 
ter to 

THE UNION CENTRAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Cincinnati, O. 





1d age 
Qh nye rl 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
J. BR. PTRROW. Sarvatarvy and Tranaurer 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 

Reserves for Insurance in 
EOPOSs BBC... c0cccccccrsvocccccccs ° 

Net Surplus 

Policy-holders’ Surplus 





3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A- HOLMAN.” {Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g°r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 82] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





April 11, 1896, 
“<A Power for Good.” 


The fame of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has gone out 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and not only is its own ample intro- 
duction, but introduces to favorable at- 
More than 
half a century has passed since it wag 
founded, and fifty years of healthy prog- 


tention whoever represents it. 


gress, of wisely and safely conducted en. 
largement, of honest and conservative 
management, and of public approval and 
patronage, constitute such a body of tes- 
timony in its favor that none may deny 
or impeach it. In the listof similar great 
financial institutions known over the 
whole world 


Among the many benevolent forces of 


it stands at the head. 


civilization it is chiefest. In the camps of 
poverty, affliction and death it has time 
and again been the one rock of resource 
which, when smitten for the benefit of the 
distressed, has yielded in abundance its 


streams of succor. It has fed, clothed 


and educated thousands upon thousands, 
It has been the nurse of infancy suddenly 
left fatherless, the staff of old age, the 
widows’ almoner and the one comfort in 


death. Its growth has been normal and 


free from forces implanted in its own 
germ and those which belunged to the 
conditions and locality of its placement, 
Each year as it passed has not only ringed 
it with added growth, but with added 
strength as well, and hence its increase of 
size has ever been the measure of its in- 
creasing strength, 

If you have no insurance in this great 
Company, apply at once to its nearest 
Agency and inquire as to the plans and 
methods which have made it one of the 
foremost institutions of the world. Do 
not accept a policy in another company 
because some plausible agent says ‘‘it is 
just as good as The Mutual Life.” There 
is but one best Company to insure in, and 
that one is The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

For details as to policies or agency work, 
apply at the Company’s Head Offices, 

NASSAU, CEDAR AND LIBERTY 

STREETS, New York, 
or at any of it General Agencies in the 
principal cities of the United States. 


ROSELAND, WoopsTock, CONN., 
August 30th, 1894. 
My dear Mr. McCurdy: 

I have seen a great deal of really good 
advertising in my long and busy life, but 
after quietly reading again and again the 
inclosed from my paper this week, I eannot 
help “rising” and giving you my “ views. 
and conclusions’ about it. I regard it as 4& 
model document, one that would do honor 
to President Cleveland’s Cabinet as a val- 
uable specimen of the best work in that 
line of writing, the best ‘‘put together” 
statement of facts I have everseen, the best 
use, in a business way, of good plain Eng- 
lish—in all its concise and winning affirma- 
tions. It does not contain a superfluous 
word ora single term that is likely to prej- 
udice anybody, but only such as will have 
influence with the public, particularly with 
all clear-headed business men. 

There, without waiting for “ applause,” 
I will take my seat, only adding, “ in con- 
clusion,” that I am, as ever, 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry C. BOwgsn, 


(Signed) 








— 





April 11, 1895. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


w. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 1895. 


Assets, . . « $2,702,953 23 
Liabilities, . . 2,159 308 08 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders, . . $543,645 15 


This Company has good territory to 
offer to experienced agents. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F.V.HUDSON., Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANBETS..........sccccccccces-cocces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............s00eeeee 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 











is the ptayten of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit o h its 


eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder, Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





GEORGE H. BURF 
1)” nbveprimemntaammmmet 9 
Wan pege WRIGHT +++. Assistant Beonstary. 
ARTHUR C, PERRY miami: 
DHN P. MUNN... Medtcai’ Director. 
iil Ln cppppring COMMITTEE: 
(0. G. WILLIAMS......... .C 
JOUN J TUCK _ NeaeabnanavenmeRa 3 
-H. PE 8, JR., Prest, i rs’ 
JAMES KR, <aini, eteemcommamancinnaiente = 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





NEw YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18% : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SORE, TBs cccce ss cvcvccsccecccccccsceses 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, “aa 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894.............++ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POPIO...cccrcccccce cocccceces $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 


e@stimated At.... ...ccceccececceeseceeeecees 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank...cccccccccseeececceeeeseeeeeees 184,238 44 

AMOUNE....cccccrccccce cocscccccccesvoves $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 








J. D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEV RICH 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW, WRENCE TURNURE, 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HORAC JOSEPH AGOSTINI 








CE GRAY JOSE 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROW 





HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN DE THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
EORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B, BOULTON 
. A. HAND FORGE QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B.W Rb, 


OODWA 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1804.......06006 Necceveecand $24,252,828 71 
TEVABTUMUIES: «0.05 sccssesesoesenevcccescees 22917,399 94 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

i ual Cash distributions are paid upon all 

cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 
a FIRE 
, cag INSURANCE 
















COMPANY, 
x B > Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital...........seececcceeseersereessees $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
ClAIMS.....2022000 covcserccccccccsssccovccces 1,716,750 47 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... s-+.0+0.- 178,855 75 





SETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..82,395.606 2:2 
THOMAN TL MONTE Rye? eee 2 





nae NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES N ICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPA RTMENT. 
FRED. §, JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


$4 PITAL STOCK, all cash 


unds Reserved t ” 7 a 
ee taaerved to meet all IAabilities: 


U Hi " ° 
Net er Sa Losses and other claims, x 
TOTAL A 


—_ AU ASSETS, January at, 1895, 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


- $1,000,000 00 
2,074,969 11 
522,561 06 
83,597,530 67 


‘ - $1,722,530.50 
- ' 352,439.11 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old and Young. 


THE CONQUEROR. 
BY J. ELIZABETH GOSTUYCKE ROBERTS. 


WHERE are the eyes we loved, 
Tender and full of light ? 
Where are the hands we held, 
Stumbling on through the night ? 
Gone, they are gone as a lamp 
Dies, blown out by a breath ; 
What hast thou done with our dear ones, 
Death ? 


Where, from our eager eyes 
Withheld for a bitter space, 

Do they wait till our hasting feet 
Have brought us face to face ? 

Let us on to the land 
That shines at the end of the quest, 

Where they who passed from our side 

Rest. 


Death, who call’dst them away, 
Now they are thine no more ; 
He who went through the vale 
And drank of the cup before, 
Is Master even of thee, 
Yea, thou shalt fall at His word, 
For He is, over us all, 
Lord, 


Or in the storm we strive, 
And thou dost lurk in the strife, 
Ever subtle and strong 
In the very midst of life; 
A touch, and the face we love 
Loses the mystic spark ; 
Weare left, in the lonely night, 
Dark, 


Yet we strive in the way, 

For out of the storm a voice 
Comes to us, clarion-sweet, 

Bidding our souls rejoice ; 
‘*T am the Resurrection.”’ 

Hear what the White Christ saith ; 
He is thy Lord and Master, 

Death ! 

FREPERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


THE ANGEL OF THE CATHEDRAL 
TOWER. 


BY ALICE RANLETT, 











LITTLE groups of workmen were gather- 
ed about the Cathedral, which stood in its 
grand proportions and beauty, with its 
towers and pinnacles clearly defined 
against the blue sky, and its many win- 
dows flashing back the early sunlight. 
One hundred years and more it had been 
building, and itscolumned aisles had long 
echoed with the holy words of prayer and 
praise; but not yet was the noble struc- 
ture completed, nor, indeed, would it be 
in centuries tocome ; and many men were 
carrying stone, cutting and carving and 
decorating roof and arches and windows 
and buttresses, and building upward 
towers and turrets, and supplying richest 
ornamentation of geometric design and 
foliage and flowers and forms and faces. 
They were working also within the 
church, in nave and choir and chapel, in 
triforium and clearstory—working in stone 
and wood and ‘metal, in painted glass and 
rich mosaic, even in gold and jewels; for 
all things that were costly found place in 
this house builded for God’s glory. 

One group of young workmen was 
made up of those who were engaged in 
the outside decoration, and who vied with 
each other in designing weird faces of 
imp and monster and reproducing the un- 
canny things in the cathedral stone. In 
this group stood Gerbert, a youth, 
straight, lithe and vigorous in frame, and 
in face gay and bold, with a flash in his 
eye, and a half-fixed line about his mouth 
which might, by and by, mean reck- 
lessness and defiance, or might mean 
strength of will and nobility of life. Him 
now the Master of the workmen called 
apart, and, pointing to the central tower, 
said : ‘‘ Yonder, between those pinnacles, 
is a space requiring a figure. The stone 
is ready in its place ; thouart agile of foot 
and better than most canst climb thither ; 
and, moreover, thy hand is cunning in 
thy art. Choose thou a fit design and 
adorn yon space.” 

Gerbert, nothing loth, clambered up the 
scaffolding prepared for the men working 
at lower points, and when that failed, he 
clung to projecting beam or stone wher- 
ever foot could find a resting-place or 
hand a clinging-place ; and so he reached 
the dizzy hight to which he had been 
bidden, 
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What! carve this stone? No one could 
ever see it who did not climb the perilous 
way by which he had come. This was one 
of the hidden places; what use in orna- 
menting this ? 

Thus thought Gerbert, and then he con- 
sidered how fine the chance for some in- 
dolent days; he could sleep and dream 
and eat his midday meal of black bread, 
and do no work, and no one would know 
but that some weird face were grinning 
away behind the pinnacles; for well he 
knew that even the Master (who was 
growing heavy with increasing years) 
would never climb this hight. 

It was a glorious morning on the Cathe- 
dral tower; the sky was softly blue, and 
Gerbert seemed up in its very heart; sil- 
ver-edged, white clouds floated swiftly 
over his head; far away the fields were 
faintly green in their earliest spring 
freshness, and the river was a shining 
thread in the sunshine. A faint fragrance 
of newly upturned earth came from the 
distant plowed lands; and near Gerbert, 
on a ledge of the tower, a few pale, yellow 
flowers swayed gracefully, like golden 
birds alight. Their seeds had flown on 
fairy wings from some garden, and taken 
root in the accumulated dust and mold of 
the cathedral roof. 

It was pleasant to do nothing, but not 
for long. Gerbert was not that sort of man ; 
and suddenly another mood seized him. 
He would indeed ornament this pinnacle. 
As no one would,see nothing need restrain 
the very wildest fancy ; he would make a 
demon of surpassing ugliness,whose face 
should be so uncanny that the very evil 
spirits of the darkness should flee before 
it. So, fancy urging him on, he madea 
rude sketch. The figure was appallingly 
ugly; but he could improve it, could 
make it still more frightful, he knew, as 
he worked, He examined the surface of 
his stone, and, with tool in hand, looked 
toward his sketch, and lo! it was no 
demon at all, but a shadowy cross! 

Gerbert started, changing his position, 
and in so doing found that his tools, 
crossed in his hand, had thrown their 
shadow upon the sketch, A second time 
about to begin, he saw a second time the 
cross. A rook, darting by, had for an 
instant cut off the sunshine and thrown 
upon the drawing the shadow of his body 
and outstretched wings, 

Half-startled, Gerbert., flung down his 
chisel, and leaned over the narrow ram- 
part ; the fluttering yellow flowers brushed 
lightly his hand, and a fellow-workman 
on the roof below, catching sight of him, 
gave a comradely call which Gerbert an- 
swered and the moments slipped away ; 
but in such time as he pleased Gerbert 
turned again to his work, and saw again 
full and clear the cross traced upon it ; nor 
did it fade away as he looked, for the day 
had worn on, and with the changed light 
the cross which crowned the cathedral’s 
summit lay in shadow upon the stone, 
The age was one in which men noted signs 
and portents, and Gerbert belonged to his 
age ; so he stopped now to consider what 
this thrice-given sign of the cross might 
mean for him. This church was, in truth, 
built in honor of Him who had died upon 
the cross, For the first time Gerbert knew 
this ; his work, too, then, was for this ; 
even, nay, especiaily, his work in this hid- 
den place, probably always unseen by 
man. In this new light, thinking how he 
might best honor Christ, Gerbert decided 
to carve the noblest form and most 
beautiful face which he could make ; it 
should be an angel soaring from the pin- 
pacle, with outstretched wings and bear- 
ing in his hands the holy cross which had 
three times appeared to Gerbert, 

But how could he make such a face? 
What did he know about the holy and 
pure? He had long been carving fanciful 
and grotesque hobgoblins ; but purity and 
holiness, he had scarcely thought of such. 
It would be a difficult task; he must 
think, he must look about him and seek a 
model, Meantime, he could work upon 
the figure. So working, his thoughts 
went wandering after the face, and then 
after the life of which such a face should 
be the sign, the result ; and this day in the 
solemn silence of the cathedral tower was 
a new day to Gerbert, 

When at evening he walked away from 
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e chee and through the towti stfeets, 
his companions’ chatter and jesting jarred 
upon him; and when they turned for their 
merry-making into the Bine Lion, Ger- 
bert slipped away through a quiet lane 
which led through the fields by the brim- 
ming, gently flowing river. 

What was the holiest face he had seen ? 
It must be the face of Our Lady in the 
great picture of the Annunciation which 
hung in the Lady Chapel. To-morrow 
would be Sunday; he would study the 
picture, and see if he could find there an 
inspiration for his angel. 

On the following morning Gerbert 
went to the beautiful chapel, rich even 
then in the exquisite work which had 
transformed the massive oak into lace- 
like screen and canopy of exquisite deli 
cacy. The people were kneeling at their 
prayers, and Gerbert knelt also, but not to 
pray; his eyes and thoughts were fixed 
upon the pictured face which bent in 
purity and submissive love before the lily - 
bearing angel. It was beautiful ; could 
he ever make a face so fair, and if he 
he could was it just what he wanted for 
his angel? And he went away not satis- 
fied. 

Day by day Gerbert climbed to his dizzy 
working place and labored diligently, 
cu‘ting in the stone the angel’s floating 
drayxry and outstretched wings. The 
birds soaring over his head and the shin- 
ing white clouds afloat in the blue of the 
spring heavens often supplied him models; 
aid the yellow blossoms grew taller and 
pceped over the rampart at the growing 
work, and, alone with birds and clouds and 
fluwers, Gerbert took every stroke with 
reverent care, as in the sight of Him un- 
secn, and thought always about the face 
wich should crown the work, 

Ever, as he went about the town, he was 
waiching people, if perchance he might 
find a feature or expression for his pur- 
pose. His companions were fine, open- 
faced and honest-eyed English lads; but 
in them Gerbert could find no help, tho, 
indeed, he knew not much what angels’ 
faces should be, There were many sol- 
diers, stalwart, stout-hearted English 
yeomen, going and coming in the town, 
and there were noble knights and ladies 
who often came from the castle to the 
Cathedral; but not among them all did 
Gerbert find his face. 

One day, as he was going through a nar- 
row lane in a syualid quarter of the town, 
he met and greeted, from a certain kind- 
liness of nature, old Roger, a man crippled 
from childhood, who subsisted upon the 
charity of the neighboring Abbey and the 
gifts of the poor women of the town whom 
he helped by caring for the children 
while the women were fetching their 
water from the town fountain or their 
wood from the forest. Roger was a man 
despired in those days, whena stout heart 
in a stout body was the ideal of the Eng- 
lishman, and Gerbert had thought that 
the sooner such a life was ended the bet- 
ter; but on this day, as Roger returned 
the greeting, Gerbert saw in the mendi- 
cant’s face patient endurance which was 
well-nigh glorious courage. He did not re- 
member such a face of fortitude and brav- 
ery among the yeomen ; not such a face 
belonged even to Lionel,of Lyonnesse,who, 
on a foreign battlefield, carried, at such 
fearful peril, the standard of England 
against her foes. And afterward some- 
thing from the face of Roger, the beggar, 
was mingled with the desired angel face. 

Another day Gerbert picked up in the 
forest a little child who had strayed away 
and lost herself ; and as he took her in his 
strong arms and carried her home, the 
eyes of the child, looking trustfully into 
his Own,made himremember with a thrill 
the face of the Christ-child in the picture 


of the Nativity which hung over the altar * 


in the Lady Chapel, and therapture inthe 
humble mother’s face as he placed the 
baby safe in her arms, recalled the Holy 
Mother in the same picture ; and the child 
and mother and the picture faces all con- 

. nected themselves in some way with the 
angel face over which he dreamed. 

And one day a stranger priest of one of 
the preaching orders spoke in the Cathe- 
dral and taught the people plainly about 
worldliness and selfishness and self- 
denial, and serving God in the worship 
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of his house, and in the succor of 
the poor whom he had given to his 
Church to minister unto. And the 
preacher called for gifts for the help of 
these suffering brethren who came in 
Christ’s stead ; and many gave silver and 
gold, but one lady who had come with the 
noble party from the castle lai off all her 
glittering jewels and heaped them, a 
costly offering, before the altar. Some- 
thing in her face deeply impressed Ger- 
bert ; but it was a more precious gift than 
the jewels that had stamped the Lady 
Ermenhild’s countenance with a meaning 
that Gerbert might well seek for his 
angel. The preacher himself, tho he was 
worn and thin aod sunburned and almost 
stern in look, had still an earnestness and 
flashing gladness of eye that Gerbert 
studied thoughtfully. 

And once he noticed a young girl com- 
ing away from a confessional in the Ca- 
thedral, and in the shadowy light of the 
church it seemed to him that an ethereal 
brightness as of another world clung 
about her face, which drooped as if re- 
luctant to raise itself after God's benedic- 
tion. 

And all these glimpses helped Gerbert ; 
and he worked on, laboring now upon 
the angel face, yet knowing that he could 
not make it what he would, and ever 
pondering how he could make it more 
beautiful, 

In these days when Gerbert joined his 
fellow-workmen they rallied him on his 
silence, and said he was losing his good 
comradeship ; but some of them knew he 
had found a better friendliness as they 
saw how good a comrade he proved when 
Ralph fell from the scaffolding and broke 
his right arm, and for many weeks could 
bring no wages to Mary, his young wife. 
For Gerbert shared his own slender earn- 
ings with the two, and did the heavier 
household work for Mary, and cheered 
Ralph with the day’s news of workfon the 
Cathedral and the jests of the lads, 

And when Guy, the youngest of the 
working company, was sharply reproved 
for faults in his work, and warned of dis- 
missal should the like be found again, it 
was Gerbart’s swift, skilled hand that, in 
time after working hours, set right the 
bungling work; and it was Gerbert who 
day by day warned and corrected and ad- 
vised till Guy had learned to handle his 
tools in workmanly wise. 

And when, on a Saturday night at the 
Blue Lion, discussion ran high, and Rich- 
ard’s brawny hand was raised against 
Robin, who was but a puny lad, it was 
Gerbert who stepped between and re- 
ceived a blow which made him reel, and 
left for long a bruise upon his brow. 

As Gerbert pondered over the angel 
face he bethought himself one day that 
he did not know much about angels, and 
it would be well to seek information. 
Tnoere were in those days no books for 
such as Gerbert, and had there been he 
could not have read them ; so, thinking 
over the matter, he decided to goto the 
great Abbey a few miles distant and ask 
aid from some one of the learned monks ; 
and one early morning found him step- 
ping with quick, firm steps over the turf 
starred with pale, yellow primroses, and 
through the shadows of the heavy foliaged 
beeches and oaks, At the Abbey portal 
Gerbert found a numerous company of 
poor waiting to receive their daily dole. 
The monk who was superintending the 
gifts, said, seeing the young man: ‘ Thou 
art young and stalwart, friend, to be seek- 
ing a dole.” 

‘** Nay,” answered Gerbert, indignantly, 
**T seek nodole. I would see oneof the 
holy fathers who can teach me about the 
angels.” 

‘* And what hast thou to do with an- 
gels?” retorted the rosy-faced monk, burst- 
ing into laughter. He had, indeed, known 
men of many a kind and many a want, 
but never had one come wanting knowl- 
edge of the angels. Gerbert’s good temper 
and self-control were severely tried; but, 
fortunately, at the moment there came up 
another monk, whoasked in surprise what 
had befallen Brother Hamo; and when he 
heard the cause of the merriment he 
looked at Gerbert, and noting the flush on 
his cheek and the earnestness of his eye, 
bade him follow, saying : 


“There is, in sooth, no téasén why a 
man should not ask knowledge of the an- 
gels, and many a one, if he had such 
knowledge, would be wiser ,and better, 
I will lead thee to Exhard ; he is a scholar 
and a thinker, and he will tell thee what 
man may about the holy angels. ’Tis said 
of him, moreover, that he lives more in 
Heaven with the angels than on earth 
with men.” 

Gerbert followed his guide into the 
cloisters. Ia the center of the court the 
water of a fountain trickled with a pleas- 
ant, rippling murmur into a great stone 
basin; and beneath the groined roof of 
the cloister several monks were slowly 
pacing the tiled floor, some apparently 
absorbad in meditation, and some carry - 
ing books which they were reading as 
they walked. On the southern side were 
a number of cell-like niches where were 
stone shelves, at which stood other monks 
engaged in writing or illuminating or 
consulting volumes too poaderous to hold 
in the hand. At one of these niches Ger- 
bert’s guide paused and whisp2red to the 
occupant, who was bendiag over a book 
upon whose vellum paige was a rich dec- 
oration of painted fl»wers and faces and 
enameling and gilding. The reader 
promptly obeyed the waispered words, 
and led Gerbert by a low, arched passage 
to a garden shut in by high walls, and 
bright and warm in the spring sunshine. 

Ekhard—for it was he with whom Ger- 
bert now stood—turned upon the young 
man his dark eyes, which united in a 
strange manner a look as at something 
far away and a penetrating glance into 
the soul of his neighbor at the moment. 
Gerbert was half-afraid of this keen-eyed 
man, who wa; #o great a scholar, and who 
was said to live in Heaven; but when 
Ekhard spoke his voice was sweet, and 
the sharp glance became a winning smile ; 
and in answer to his question, ‘‘Toou 
hast somewhat to ask from me, my son?” 
Gerbert answered, quite simply, in his 
own straightforward way, ‘‘I want to 
know about the holy angels,” and told 
then the story of his work and his diffi- 
culty in finding the face which he sought 
to represent. Whea he had finished 
Ekhard said : 

‘I can, indeed, tell thee somewhat of 
what the Holy Writings and the Church 
have ever taught of the angels; but, I 
fear me, that thou canst not by thine art 
or knowledge make such a face as thou 
dost wish ; for know, first of all, my son, 
the holy angels do behold the face of the 
Son of Man in glory, the Beatific Vision ; 
and what a face is that has looked on 
God no mortal may know, tho, per- 
chance, it may be granted to the pure in 
heart to know even here, dimly and faint- 
ly, some far away reflection of that Vis- 
ion. Thou hast done well in looking upon 
those whose lives throw back from one or 
another facet a gleam of goodness reflect- 
ed from the All Good ;: but it is sure that 
he who is himself of holy life will the 
better know and represent the face of a 
being who knows true holiness; there- 
fore, my son, look well to thine own 
heart.” 

And then the monk talked long with 
Gerbert of the angels and other holy sub- 
jects, and sent him away with a prayer 
and blessing upon himself and his work. 

Ekhard’s face was henceforward in the 
group which was making a composite for 
Gerbert’s angel; but his words also had 
brought many new thoughts to dwell in 
the young man’s mind, and morning by 
morning he went in the dim light, before 
working hours began, to kneel at the first 
cathedral service, not now to study the 
face of St. Mary of the Annunciation, but 
to say an earnest and humble prayer for 
his own life and for the face which he 
would make to the glory of God ; for that 
he could labor upon this house with no 
other aim he had known since the day 

when his work was overshadowed by the 
cross. 

And after the prayer Gerbert was early 
at his post and the faint, distant click of 
his tools greetei the ears of the Master 
when daily he came to inspect the work- 
men. The angel’s face was growing rap- 
idly into completion, for it was to be fin- 
ished on Easter Day, and that would soon 
come now. The white clouds drifted 
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Ozer Gerbert, and the rooks flew stream 
ing by, and Gerbert smiled when their 
shadows sometimes fell upon the tower, 
and the yellow flowers were grown very 
tall, and Gerbert worked on in the silence, 
The world was far away from him, and the 
angels and the heavenly places and the 
Blessed Vision seemed very near ; and he 
was glad that he, like the holy ones, 
might do some service, however humble, 
for Christ ; and so he offered his work to 
God even while he asked for ability to 
make it a worthy gift. And the angel’s 
face grew intoa thing of beauty, tho it 
was far from what Gerbert would have 
it. If only he knew more of the Holy 
Face, if only he were himself holy that 
he might know. : 

The lengthening shadows of Easter eve 
drove Gerbert from his work, yet imper- 
fect ; and he went sorrowing over it, yet 
not knowing how to do more, At the 
earliest dawaing of morning he returned 
to the Cathedral, and finding he still had 
time before the service, he climbed the 
tower to look at his work and learn if the 
morning light would reveal something 
which he might still do to make it 
worthier. The face was fair in the light 
of dawn, and while Gerbert looked, think- 
ing what still was lacking to complet3 its 
beauty, suddenly the golden blossoms 
growing on the parapet folded their petals 
and bent their heads, and at the moment 
Gerbert heard the sacring bell ring; for 
while he lingered on the tower the service 
had begun in the church below. He said 
a@ reverent prayer, and—but what marvel 
was this? The beautiful wings of the 
angel were no longer outstretched but 
folded before the face, which was bent 
humbly downward. In solemn awe, 
which was also bliss unspeakable, Gerbert 
knelt upon the tiny platform, and covering 
his own face, bent it to the stone, and 
there was silence; and in. the silence 
many thoughts and prayers and praises 
were mingled in Gerbert’s heart; but 
through them all and above them all he 
was praying, ‘‘ Agnus Dei—miserere— 
Agnus Dei.” When, after along time, he 
could lift up his head again, the yellow 
flowers were bright and fluttering in the 
wind, and the angel’s face, no longer cov- 
ered, was smiling heavenward with the 
beauty which Gerbert had carved on it, 
but with far more. There was upon it a 
rapture and a holiness of which he had 
never dreamed. Had it for an instant, in 
that swift, silent coming, beheld the face 
of the One who came? Or had the Pres- 
ence unseen left an impress on it? . 

Gerbert did not know, but he believed 
that his work had been accepted and sanc- 
tified, and he knew that for himself hence- 
forth the one aim worth living for and 
working for was the glory of God and the 
hopa of beholding him as the angels do. 

When Gerbert came down from the 
tower he met the Master, who said: 
‘*T was but now seeking thee. ’Tis well 
that thou hast finished up yonder, for 
there is work awaiting thee in the choir. 
Thou hast a skilled hand, and of late thou 
art sober and diligent.” 

And soit came about that Gerbert began 
to work upon the groups of worshiping 
angels that in the holiest part of the 
Cathedral were henceforward to honor 
God; and the angels which Gerbert 
wrought were by far the most beautiful of 
all, and their faces seemed instinct with 
spiritual life. Men came from far and 
near to look upon the wonderful creations, 
and when they saw them they did not 
think upon him who made them, but upon 
the Holy Oae whom they were made to 
glorify. 

And Gerbert reverently worked on, re 
joicing that he might thus daily serve God, 
and, with the joy of service and the hope, 
always stronger yet more humble, that he 
one day might behold the Blessed Vision, 
his own face caught something of the 
beauty of those in which he wrought. 

Once Ekhard came from the Abbey, and, 
beholding the angel faces which Gerbert 
had made blossom like celeatial flowers 
about the clustered columns, he sought 
the workman and, looking on him with 
the dark eyes grown more joyful with the 
added years of looking out upon that far 
away Vision which they seemed to see, be 
said, gently ; ‘Methinks thou art, PJ 
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gon, learning much of the holy angels and 
the Face which they behold.” 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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ITS NAME. 
BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER. 











A cryYsTAL bulb of ice upon a spray 
Hung in the frosty air ; 

A pendant gem, it glistened all the day,— 
At sunset still ’twas there. 


A tiny maiden watched it with delight. 
“What shall I call its name ?” 

“ An icicle, made from a raindrop bright,” 
The mother’s answer came, 


A fragile ball clung to a blade of grass, 
Rounded and wondrous clear ; 

The little maiden chanced that way to pass, 
And saw the glassy sphere, 


““My pretty icicle!” she gayly said ; 
“T’ll pluck this shining flower.” 

“Its summer name is dewdrop, little maid ; 
Its life, a morning hour.” 
TOLEDO, O. 
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MISS MANDY’S EASTER BONNET 


BY MACY COUGHLIN, 








Ir was raining hard, and the wind, 
which was from the east, blew raw and 
chill. 

Miss Mandy, who had a catlike horror 
of getting wet, stopped an instant to se- 
cure a firmer hold of her scant black 
skirt; then, with a sigh, she trudged 
bravely forward up the village street. 

“I most wisht 1 hadn't said I’d come to- 
day,” she said, carefully avoiding a little 
pool of water in her path, ‘‘ But what’s 
the use o’ fussin’?” she went on, almost as 
if angry with herself. ‘* I’d got to come 
to-day, spite o’ everything, if I want my 
bonnet by Sunday ; and I do want it by 
then,” with a desperate clutch at her 
dragging skirts. ‘I’ve had somethin’ new 
fur Easter Sunday—new or fixed up, that 
is, fur years ; an’ I don’t see no need to do 
different now, jest because o’ what folks 
say.” 

Miss Mandy jerked her head defiantly, 
She knew perfectly well that ‘ folks”— 
identical, by the way, in spirit, at least, 
with the constantly quoted, ever power- 
ful, yet intangible ‘‘ they,” who exercise 
such strict watch over the doings, or the 
failures to do, of every one of us—were 
saying, some in pitying, some in trium- 
phant tones, that ‘‘Mandy Wilkins was 
mighty liable to live beyond her means 
and git into trouble, if she kep’ on 
a-spendin’ money so free on her clothes.” 

True it was that Miss Mandy had a great 
fondness for “ nice things,” with, perhaps, 
4 particularly weak spot in her lonely, 
crusty, old-maid’s heart for a pretty bon- 
net, True it also was that Miss Mandy 
Was poor; comparatively poor, that is, 
even for Bloomfield, 

“But then,” as she very justly said, 
picking her way across the muddy street, 
“what business is it o’ other folks how I 
Spend my money ; ain’t I independent o’ 
everybody in this town?” 

So she defied them all; and this walk 
through the rain to consult Miss Anson, 
the village milliner, about her new bonnet 
to be trimmed, with the possible addition 
of a bunch of violets or a deep red rose, 
with bits of velvet, lace and ribbon, used 
for years and now carefully pinned to- 
gether in the little parcel in her hand, was 
her way of showing her indifference to 
public opinion, 

Asshe reached the further side of the 
street the rain, which had lessened fora 
few minutes, came down again harder 
than ever, Miss Mandy’s defiant expres- 
Sion gave place to one of disgust, ‘I jest 
hate to be out in the rain,” she said, “ an’ 
Rit all wet. I declare, I’ve agreat mind”— 
She paused, anxious, irresolute, 

Directly in front of her, in the doorway 
of a little tumble-down cottage, stood a 
woman with a baby in her arms. As she 
recognized Miss Mandy a perplexed look 
came into her eyes ; she, too, seemed un- 
Certain what to do; then suddenly she 
called out, a little nervous tremble in her 
Voice, 

¢ Miss Wilkins,” she said, “ won't you 
come in an’ wait ‘til it’s quit raining? 
You'd better ; it’s rainin’ awful hard,” 
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Miss Mandy fairly squirmed under her 
old shawl, The fact was, sne and Mrs, 
Hales were ‘‘not on good terms”; when 
they chanced to meet they were civil, but 
that was all, tho Mrs. Hales had done all 
she dared toward effecting a reconcilia- 
tion. 

This unpleasant state of affairs had 
originated in a quarrel, years before, be- 
tween Mr. Hales and Miss Mandy’s brother 
Joe; but it did seem to Mrs. Hales, now 
that her husband was dead and Joe no 
longer lived at Bloomfield, Miss Mandy 
might relent, and smoke the pipe of 
peace. 

Not so, Miss Mandy's family pride was 
strong,; so, tho she had never known the 
exact cause of the quarrel, and had, con- 
sequently, no real knowledge as to the jus- 
tice of Joe’s bitter resentment against 
‘“*them Haleses”—for her anger had in 
time come to include Mrs. Hales also—she 
espoused her brother’s cause with such 
warmth that even the death of his enemy 
was not sufficient to appease her wrath. 
In spite of murmurings of disapproval 
from various sisters in tbe church, and 
wistful glances from humble, careworn, 
shabby Mrs. Hales, Miss Mandy vigorous- 
ly carried on the siege. 

But to return to Mrs, Hales in the door- 
way, and Miss Mandy under the dripping 
trees. Mrs, Hales looked half-frightened 
at her boldness in thus bearding the enemy; 
Miss Mandy had twenty minds in a min- 
ute. Should she yield ? 

During Mrs. Hales’s long illness in the 
winter, Miss Mandy’s conscience had had 
many qualms, Should she? No! It was 
asking too much. Besides ‘“ folks” would 
make such a fuss about it; everybody 
knew— She suddenly became aware of 
the pleading look in Mrs, Hales’s eyes ; 
she shook her damp skirt fiercely. No! 
she would not yield; she would prove the 
elements, and so preserve her own self- 
respect. 

She opened her lips to say, coldly, 
‘*Thank you, Mis’ Hales, I guess I'll jest 
step along,” when her eyes fell on the 
parcel in her hand. Its cover was quite 
wet already, the ‘fixin’s” for her bon- 
net—her velvet, her lace. The temptation 
was too strong, the risk too great. In- 
stead of uttering the chilling speech 
trembling on the tip of her tongue, almost 
before she knew what she was about, she 
had said, rather weakly: ‘‘ Well, I be- 
lieve I will, Mis’ Hales,” and was walking 
up the narrow path to the door. 

Poor Miss Mandy! She had barely 
crossed the threshold of the poor little 
parlor before her heart misgave her, Why 
had she done this foolish thing? She had 
committed herself past retrieve; a new 
order of things was a foregone conclusion. 
Then, suddenly, a sense of her own in- 
consistencies overcame her, her cheeks 
flushed hotly, and, as was always the case 
with her when struggling with any un- 
wonted emotion, she looked more grim 
and forbidding than usual, 

She muttered something in reply to her 
delighted hostess’s rather incoherent 
words of welcome, then, seating herself 
stiffly near the door, responded as briefly 
as possible to Mrs. Hales’s animated flow 
of talk, which, however, was soon inter- 
rupted by a wild shriek, the very incar- 
nation of terror, pain and rage. Miss 
Mandy’s nerves were not of the strongeat, 
She clutched the sides of her chair with 
both hands and held on for dear life, 
while Mrs. Hales, unceremoniously dump- 
ing the baby on the floor, rushed to the 
rescue. 

A lively skirmish was going forward in 
the kitchen. Jacky had slapped Tommy, 
who had promptly returned the compli- 
ment, after which preliminary passage of 
arms blows were dealt indiscriminately, 
varied by an occasional kick, both the 
contestants screaming meanwhile at the 
top of their voices. Mrs. Hales immediate- 
ly swelled the chorus with exclamations 
of angry remonstrance, while the baby, 
incensed past indurance at being left to 
the tender mercies of the severe-looking 
stranger, after a brief interval of grieved 
whimpering, broke into a series of heart- 
rending wails. 

Poor Miss Mandy indeed! In the house 
of her enemy, surrounded by noise and 
confusion, such as her prim, orderly, old- 


maid soul particularly loathed (an untidy 
house and screaming children), what won- 
der that her nerves twitched j and, as she 
afterward said, she ‘‘ jest felt mighty like 
lettin’ go an’ screamin’ long o’ the rest of 
’em,” 

Meanwhile the battle in the kitchen 
continued to rage briskly, and the wails 
in the parlor grew more frequent and no 
less heartrending. 

Miss Mandy almost forgot something of 
her own discomfort as she watched little 
Johnny, and her anger grew apace to- 
ward ‘them little plagues out yonder.” 

Miss Mandy did not like children; she 
had frequently been heard to say that 
‘*she never felt no great drawin’ toward 
’em”; but the baby’s distress aroused a 
feeling somewhat akin to pity, even in 
her stern breast. She really wanted to try 
to comfort him ; but asshe stooped down, 
with no idea in the world what to do, the 
frightened eyes and tear-stained cheeks 
turned toward her were so appalling that 
she resumed her seat as suddenly as if the 
widespread mouth of the helpless infant 
at her feet had been the mouth of a can- 
non. 

As soon as possible Mrs. Hales flew to 
the relief of her youngest offspring ; but 
scarcely had she settled herself in the old 
rocker near Miss Mandy, with the baby in 
her arms, when, sounds of war again 
issuing from the kitchen, the distracted 
parent, breathing out threatenings againgt 
the little rebels, mingled with apologies 
to her guest, departed again for the scene 
of action, this time taking the baby with 
her, and so leaving Miss Mandy in com- 
parative peace. 

In peace? Far fromit. Shesatclutch- 
ing her umbrella, growing more angry 
every minute—angry with herself for 
being there; angry with ‘* them shiftless 
Haleses fur havin’ sucha pack o’ children 
anyway ;” angry beyond power of ex- 
pression at the children themselves—the 
“little tikes !” 

Her grim exterior was but a faint indi- 
cation of the volcano of wrath bubbling 
within, when her indignant reflections 
were sharply broken in upon by a painful, 
hollow cough. Miss Mandy faced about, 
and looked toward the window near which, 
on his little hard bed, lay Willy Hales, 
dying, people said, of consumption. She 
had scarcely noticed the child before, for 
he had been asleep; but the noise had 
awakened him, and she watched him now, 
almost against her will, a strange, new 
feeling at her heart., She saw him shrink 
and shiver as the sounds from the kitchen 
reached him ; she saw him close his eyes 
and clinch his tiny fists when the sharp 
cough came; she saw the dark circles 
under his eyes, the blue veins throbbing 
in the white temples, the pitiful little fig- 
ure outlined by the worn quilt, the most 
unchildlike curves of the seasitive, quiv- 
ering mouth, 

The sight of the child brouzht thoughts 
of other days, when he was a baby, and 
there had been a close friendship between 
the two families, and Joe had loved the 
little fellow dearly, and he had been 
named William Joseph, for his father’s 
friend. How long ago it seemed; and 
now— Miss Mandy shifted uneasily on her 
chair. There was a strange feeling in her 
throat; she swallowed once or twice con- 
vulsively, then, with a stealthy glance at 
the child, she raised her hand to her face. 
To brush away a tear? Hardly ; she was 
looking more severe than ever as, the hand 
still trembling with anger that clutched 
the old umbrella, she muttered, grimly, 
‘* Them shif’less Haleses !” 

Half an hour later Miss. Mandy was 
walking down the village street toward 
home. 

The rain nad ceased ; the late sunshine 
streamed brilliantly through the tender 
green of the trees, and, falling upon the 
puddles in the road, turned them to tiny 
sheets of gold and silver ; the bits of grass 
beside the path shone with countless dewy 
diamonds ; the birds called gayly to each 
other in the treetops. There was a sense 
of spring life and freshness and joy in 
everything. 

But Miss Mandy walked on, unconscious 
of itall. One band held the little parcel, 
the other the handle of the old umbrella, 
its point dragging.in the dirt behind, Her 
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skirt dragged, too ; it caught the wayside 
grasses, now and then sweeping the rain- 
drops from theit shining blades. Once 
some one called from across the street, 
*‘ Good-ev'in’, Miss Wilkins”; but Miss 
Mandy never turned. 

Presently she reached her own neat cot- 
tage; mechanically she opened the gate 
and went up the little walk, On the 
porch she paused and, turning, faced a 
broad expanse of uninclosed ground oppo- 
site, and beyond the beautiful, clear-shin- 
ing western sky. There was a new look 
on Miss Mandy’s sharp face—a gentle, 
pitying, half-ashamed look ; and when she 
spoke, her voice trembled a little. ‘‘ Poor 
child!’ she murmured, apparently ad- 
dressing a large white cow tethered in the 
open space. ‘The little I can do fur you 
Iwill do. Jest because I’ve ben a’ ole 


_ fool ain’t no reason fur my goin’ on that 


way. Let folks talk, ef they’re -nothin’ 
better to do.” By the time she had fin- 
ished ‘speaking she was the old, defiant, 
sharp-voiced Miss Mandy ; and with one of 
her characteristic, determined nods, di- 
rected, it would s3em, at the mild-faced 
cow, she went into the house and shut the 
door, 

Early the next morning Miss Mandy 
went shopping. She walked rapidly, a 
gleam of excitement in her eyes, her 
mouth drawn into a thoughtful pucker. 
She passed Mrs. Hales’s cottage with but 
one swift glance at the window near 
which Willy lay. At the milliner’s shop 
she gazed almost angrily. Was she defy- 
ing Mies Anson and the world in general, 
or was she only fortifying her own soul? 
When she reached the store she asked 
to see ‘‘some comfort caliker,” the pur- 
chase of which was easily accomplished ; 
but while Mr, Stubbs was measuring off 
the goods Miss Mandy stood twisting the 
fringe of her shawl, growing more ner- 
vous every minute. 

She looked at Mr. Stubbs helplessly 
once or twice, and replied to his observa- 
tions as to the probabilities of its being an 
early spring so absently that the worthy 
shopkeeper regarded her with curious 
eyes as he folded the calico. 

Miss Mandy had turned a little away 
from him now, and, his gaze following 
hers, his wonder deepened. Then he 
spoke, his voice a little sharp from sur- 
prise: ‘‘ Want to see some o’ them 
things ?”’ his bony finger pointed to some 
toys on a further counter. 

Miss Mandy started, and’ her face red- 
dened as she replied, stoutly: ‘‘ Yes, I 
do,” adding, with a forced laugh: ‘‘I 
guess you're surprised at my lookin’ at 
such things, Mr. Stubbs; but I’m agoin’ 
to, and that’s enough.” She crossed the 
store, Mr. Stubbs following. ‘‘Let me 
see that Noah’s Ark,” she demanded, 
‘“‘an’ one o’ them jumpin’ jacks, an’ some 
pictur’ books ; an’ what’s them sugar im- 
ages on that top shelf?” 

Mr. Stubbs’s curiosity became almost 
too great to be restrained as he produced 
the desired articles for Miss Mandy’s in- 
spection ; but the grim manner of the pur- 
chaser inviting neither question nor com- 
ment, with an effort he held his peace. 

‘“‘My, but won’t Mary be surprised 
when I tell her !” he soliloquized, bending 
low over his cash drawer, as if afraid that 
his austere customer might hear his 
thoughts. 

When the bundles were tied up Miss 
Mandy stepped cautiously into the street, 
and, with a hasty glance to right and left, 
sped quickly, by way of an unfrequented 
back lane, toward home. Even then she 
tried to hide the bundles under her shawl. 
Indeed, her behavior, during the whole 
expedition might have led the casual ob- 
server to suppose her to be engaged in 
some reprehensible project, of which she 
fully realized the iniquity, but which, 
with hardened heart, she was determined 
to carry through. 

She was just congratulating herself 
that no one had seen her, when, asill-luck 
would have it, as she drew near her own 
gate, Mrs, Perkins, a spiteful old lady, and 
desperately jealous of Miss Mandy, cross- 
ed the street, coming toward her, Miss 
Mandy’s hand shook as she unlatched the 
gate. ‘I ain’t goin’ to hurry one bit,” 
she said to herself, with a furtive glance 
at the approaching figure, 
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** Well, Miss Wilkins,” called out Mrs. 
Perkins, puffing for breath—Mrs. Perkins 
was very stout—‘* got your new Easter 
bonnet in that bundle, I s’pose. I heerd 
you’s gettin’ one; looks big enough, any- 
way. Hope you'll have a good day to- 
morrow to show it off.” 

As she concluded her cutting speech 
Miss Mandy faced her squarely, and spoke 
out loud and clear: “‘ Yes, I have got m 
new Easter bonnet in here, Mis’ Perkins,” 
she said, ‘‘an’ I persume it’s big enough. 
Anyway, I like it better’n any bonnet I 
ever had before. I'll be wishin’ you a 
good-mornin’, Mis’ Perkins”; and she 
turned away, leaving the old woman de- 
voured with curiosity and rage. 

How Miss Mandy worked that afternoon ! 
but by four o’clock everything was ready, 
and in a flutter of delight she settled her- 
self to the pleasant task of making up her 
bundle, 

‘**T declare,” she said, exultantly, view- 
ing the various articles spread out before 
her, ‘* itll take the big basket, there’s so 
much.” 


Then she began, but she made slow | 


work of it, enjoying it with all the power 
of a naturally warm heart, long closed 
against those two mighty influences for 
happiness to one’s self as well as others, 
love and sympathy for little children, 

First she took up the small comfort she 
had unearthed from the old chest upstairs, 
and covered with the new, bright calico 
from the store; and as sbe carefully 
folded it and laid it in the bottom of 
the basket, she said,softly: ‘‘ He’ll lay 
easier on his hard bed,I guess, with that 
under him.” A box of delicious ginger 

cookies made from a recipe of 188 
Mandy’s great-aunt, a famous cook in her 
day, and a little cake with currants in it 
and icing on top, followed the comfort ; 
and then, with a sigh of contentment she 
took up the book of fairy tales, the pur- 
chase of which had put the finishing touch 
to Mr. Stubbs’s bewilderment, and there 
was silence until Jack had killed his last 
giant and Cinderella had been proved be- 
yond question to be the owner of the 
magic slipper. 

After the book was disposed of Miss 
Mandy was free to turn her attention to 
the toys; and how did she enjoy that! 
She gazed at them admiringly, she fin- 
gered them lovingly—the jumping jack, 
the tin soldiers, the Noah’s Ark, At last 
the temptation was too strong; with a 
shamefaced glance at the window she 
opened the ark (‘* jest to see ’f the beasts 
is perfect”) and made a fine procession, 
the march of the animals to their future 
home being rendered safe by the presence 
of the tin soldiers, gay in scarlet coats 
and flashing swords, which was a trifle 
contrary to history, perhaps, but really 
the effect was most imposing. 

Miss Mandy sat lost in enjoyment of 
this scene for some seconds, then with a 
sudden flush she swept the ‘* percession” 
together, exclaiming, *‘ What a’ ole fool I 
am!” after which the packing proceeded 
with more speed but no less pleasure. 

A glass of jelly, some rosy apples, and 
two great golden apples, came next, ‘‘ to 
keep things stiddy,” explained the absorb- 
ed packer, fitting the last apple to its 
place ; and then the crowning glory, six 
brilliantly colored eggs, carefully packed 
in cotton, and covered with four red-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs of diminutive size— 
** How s’prised he’ll be to find them eggs 
under the han’kerchefs!” said Miss Mandy, 
with a dry chuckie—and two wondertul 
sugar figures, dried as hard as brickbats, 
and weirdly ugly as to feature and color- 
ing, but delightrul to behoid nevertheless, 

** There, that’s all; I declare, them things 
is nice. Now fur the card;” and Miss 
Mandy cuta square of paper, upon which 
she wrote slowly, in a stiff hand: ‘‘ An 
Easter present for Willy Hales, from”— 
she paused an instant, then wrote rapidly 
with compressed lips, ‘‘ his loving friend, 
Miss Mandy Wilkins.” 

An hour later Miss Mandy was standing, 
well screened by a huge bunch of Lilacs, 
near Mrs, Hales front door. On the step 
sat the big basket, the square of paper 
tied to its handle swinging gently in the 
spring breeze, 

Miss Mandy trembled as she heard the 
doorknob turn. ‘i declare,” she said, 
clutching at the fence behind her for sup- 
port, *‘ 1 feel jest like a thief.” 

Then she heard Mrs, Hales’s exclama- 
tions of surprise, and, peering cautiously 
from behind her leafy screen, she saw her 
stoop and read the card, then lift the 
heavy basket with a sudden, bappy smile, 
go in and shut the door ; while the lonely 
woman, with so few to love, after waiting 
& moment till that strange blur should 


disappear, sped homeward through the | 


tender twilight with a radiant face. 





After supper Miss Mandy got out her 
old bonnet and pressed its well-worn 
strings. ** Well, I do declare,” she said, 
afterward, turning it about admiringly ; 
**V’d no idea this bonnet looked halt’s well 
’e this. It’ud been jest sinful waste fur 
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me to ha’ got a new one ; besides”— She 
fell into a reverie, her eyes fixed ona 
bright spot in the carpet, her bonnet still 
in her hand. 7 

At last she roused herself. ‘‘To-mor- 
row afternoon I must run in and see 
Willy,” she exclaimed, brightly, adding, 
with a twinkle in her sharp eye, ‘‘ an’ ast 
him how he likes my Easter bonnet.” 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ip, 
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THE BOY AND THE SULTAN. 


BY 8S. R. INGRAM. 








THE Minister’s Boy was disturbed in 
spirit. 

i it not be thought he was a common 
minister’s boy ; 80 erroneous an impression 
would speedily be dispelled at sight of his 
father’s card: ‘‘ Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States.” Moreover, common American 
ministers and their boys do not abound in 
Turkey. 

All the way from America had been 
sent a wonderful gun, light enough fora 
sturdy nine-year-old, but otherwise like 
any army rifle; for the Boy was goivg to 
be a soldier as Papa had been. All Péra 
was used to the sight of the straight little 
tigure in brass-buttoned reefer and navy- 
blue army cap. 

The Government at Constantinople is 
very strict about firearms; so when the 
precious gun arrived at the Customhouse 
it was promptly confiscated. Not the 
protestations of the Boy nor the piasters 
of the Minister himself availed to make 
the Turk at the Custom house give up the 
long-waited-for gun. 

** Yasak,” expostulated that cheerful 
Oriental ; ‘‘the mighty Sultan—may His 
Shadow ever bless the Prophet’s children ! 
—forbids grown men even to carry guns 
without a special permit. Do you suppose 
a small giaour would be allowed to kee 
arifle? Jahnum! You might killa dog 
or something !” 

Mehmet, the dragoman of the Legation— 
fat Mehmet, with his queerly cut clothes 
of many colors—had done his best in the 
way of consolation. He even had offered 
the Boy that much-treasured sword to 
play with. The sword was long and 
curved, and its scabbard was real gold—so 
the Boy thought—and studded with 
jewels. But now it was hardly looked at, 
All this had happened quite early in the 
morning, for the Minister had been 
dragged from deep diplomatic slumbers 
that his presence might expedite the yield- 
ing up of the gun. 

At ten o’clock the Minister trotted down- 
stairs. Even the Sublime Porte could not 
keep from his mind the memory of that 
disappointed little face. 

** Boy, do you want to go to the Selam- 
lik to day ?” 

‘Goody! goody! yes! And we'll see 
the soldiers and horses and—oh, the 
guns !” with a mournful sigh. 

‘* Never mind, Boy; we'll all go home 
again after a while, and then you shall 
have every gun you see.” 

So lazy Mehmet ordered the horses. In 
a short time the Minister, the Ministress 
and the Boy were rattling along toward 
Beshiktash. 

As usual the Boy had said: ‘‘ Lemme 
ride on the box ;” but as usual Mehmet, 
with his sword and some extra gold lace— 
if more were possible—had deposited him- 


Mehmet to fill the box, and Mamma mur- 
mured something about ‘‘ democratic,” 
at which the Boy stoutly declared he was 
a Republican. 

Along the crest of the hill they rolled 
until, a little distance below, appeared a 
cluster of glistening palace walls sepa- 
rated by a short avenue from a graceful 
white mosque. Soon the horses drew up, 
and Mehmet led the way to a kiosk just 
— the mosque, At the door a young 
officer glanced at a card the dragoman 
held out, then bowed them into a gay, 
many-windowed drawing room. 

Crowds of people were gathering about 
the mosque, and for no other reason than 
to watch the Sultan ride a few rods from 
his palace, and in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ride back again. 

‘* Pooh !” said the Boy ; ‘* what do they 
care about that old Turk? Oh, just see 
those soldiers marching up the hill !” 

In a group near the mosque gate were 
several men and one old woman. Of 
course the Boy had to know all about 
them. 

**They want something very badly that 
no one else will give them,” answered the 
Minister ; ‘‘so they write what they want 
on pieces of paper, and hand them to the 
Sultan when he comes out of church.” 

i then an idea popped into the Boy’s 
head. 

Pretty soon a band burst into a lively 
tune, a green-gowned priest chanted from 
the minaret, and everybody stared hard 
while the Sultan, amidst a crowd of finely- 
dressed officers, galloped down the avenue 
and stopped short before the mosque. 

The Boy seemed uneasy, and did not 
look half enough interested as the Sultan, 
alighting from his carriage, walked across 
a vy J no a carpet into the mosque. 

se ‘a 

The Minister leaned over. 

** Papa, have you got any paper ?” 

A shake of the ministerial head, 

**Gimme a card, then.” 

A card was produced. The Boy had 
wondered why a small strip of pasteboard 
should be so efficacious ; it had obtained 
entrance to the kiosk, while other people 
had to stand out under the hot sun. 
What a pity every one couldn’t have 
cards ! 


For quite a while the brown head bent 
over the back of ‘‘ Envoy Extraordinary,” 
and a stubby pencil struggled with some 
queer letters. Then the Boy slipped away. 





The Sultan had finished his prayers. A 
subdued excitement stirred the group of 
petitioners as his Majesty drew near. 

The Minister’s eyes dilated in horror; 
for out there beside the waiting landat 
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blue army cap in one hand, something 
white in te other, stood the Boy ! 
Several of the royal guard glanced 
about uneasily, but no one seemed in- 
clined to clear the road of that blue-coat- 
ed, erect little figure. 

A surly officer seized the petitioners’ 
papers, and then, smilingly, prepared to 
help the Sultan into the carriage. 

** Guten morgen, mein Herr !” rang out 
a clear voice. Had not the Boy heard how 
the Sultan was trying to learn German 
since Emperor William’s visit? 

The surly officer turned angrily upon 
the little American ; but whatever inten- 
tion he might have had was cutshort by a 
sign from the Sultan. 

**Wie geht es heute ?” rather familiarly, 
as a Visiting card was held out. 

Abd-ul-Hamid Second, Sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire, accepted the proffered 
article with an inquiring smile. * Then en- 
sued a conversation in alternate American 
aod Turkish German, assisted occasionally 
by an officer who seemed to know a great 
deal, and didn’t quite dare show how ex- 
tremely amusing ne thought it. 

When at last the most gorgeous of the 
Sultan’s aids escorted the Boy back to his 
father, all disturbance of spirit had van- 
ished. 

A hearty ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen!” followed 
the royal train as it sped palaceward, 

Next day the gorgeous aid of the previ- 
ous morning’s experience appeared at the 
American Legation. He bore an order 
that would soon ‘‘ fix” the Customhouse 
man, But that was not all. The aia 
brought, as a gift from the Sultan to the 
Boy, a beautiful sword, not so big as Meh- 
met’s, but having a sheath of ‘ realer 
gold,” and an important-looking card 
which would *‘ admit the bearer” to any 
of the royal arsenals and navy yards, 
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SIGN in front of clothing store in ‘Texas 
town: ‘Owing to the low price of cotton, 
all-wool suits marked down to $7.98,"— 
Life. 


...."' I want a hat, but it must bein the 
latest style.’ ‘‘Kindly take a chuair, 
madam, and wait a few minutes; the 
fashion is just changing.’’—Fliegende 
Blitter. : 


....Base Sensationalism.—‘‘Is there any 
truth in the report that the Rev. Mr. Sib- 
bles is to be dismissed for being too sensa- 
tional?” ‘‘I guess there is. At least the 











congregation has good grounds. Do you 
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know, for the last three months he hasn’t 
preached on & single topic outside the 
Bible. »_ Indianapolis Journal. 


...eWhat They Were.—A gentleman 
walking along Lexington Avenue one day 
encountered two boys who looked so much 
alike that he stopped them and asked: 
“ Are you little boys twins?” They looked 
up at him for a moment, as tho they did 
not exactly understand; then one said, 
meekly: ‘‘ No, sir; we are Methodists.”— 
Harper’s Drawer. 


..Precept and Example—Scene: A Sun- 
day-school. Johnny: ‘I say, Miss Jones, 
I know now why you didn’t want me to 
rob bird nests last spring.” Miss Jones 
(with an oriole in her hat): “ Why was it, 
Johnny ?” Johnny (gazing with admiring 
eyes at the hat): “ *’Cause you wanted the 
birds to grow big enough to wear ’em.”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


..Customer: “Fifty cents for filling 
this prescription? Why, at the drugstore 
down the street they charge me only a 
quarter.” Druggist: “ That’s all it’s worth 
at that store, ma’am. They put up four 
cents’ worth of drugs in the bottle and then 
fill it up with water. I put in the same 
drugs and fill the bottle with the finest aqua 
pura. Thanks. Anything else ?””—Chicago 
Tribune. 


..Miss Pompadour: ‘ What are all 
those horrid drunken men yelling for out 
there on the street? They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.” Miss Grace: 
“Those are not drunken men. They’re 
college boys out for an airing.”” Miss Pom- 
padour: ‘Oh, the splendid fellows! Isn’t 
it beautiful, the good fellowship and gay- 
ety of young college men ?”—Chicago Rec- 
ord, 





ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intewled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig - 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 








290.:— ENIGMA. 
Hid in the lily’s cup am I, 
Amid the clover blooms I lie; 
Nor could the woods leaf out, ’tis clear, 
Without my kindly help each year. 


No stately bark puts out to sea 
That ever sets sail without me; 

But when on shore I’m firmly set, 
Strangely, I’m often floating yet! 
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the Dress Skirt,’’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays arethe| Best. 


JOHNSON 
SEA ISLAND ZEPHYR 


Write for 


Samples 


Wears Well 
- Washes Well 
Particularly 
Adapted to 
Bicycling 


JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


3 Worth St., New York. 


STOP aa ‘COUGH 25 cont bottle will cure. 


OIL OF PINE MEDICAL CO., Cincinnat!, O. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


No man could be induced to part 

With me, but keeps me near his heart; 
And tho I’m often false, ’tis true, 

I’m trusted and prized highly, too 


And yet we read in history 
How once he was deprived of me ; 
And only graceless churls deny 
He gained more than he lost thereby ! 
MABEL P. 
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GAR 
SAREE 
SERPENT 
GA RMENTED 
CARPENTARIA 
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288.—Jack-stones, marbles, hop-scotch, 
croquet, lawn tennis, cricket, foot ball, 
-— curling, badminton. 
89.—Gates (Horatio), Home (Sir Ever- 
-. Pole (Reginald), Birch (Samuel), 
Bush wiki Bird (Golding), Hare 
(Robert), Colt Sy. Bull (Ole Borne- 
mann), Ford (John), Lock(e) (John), Key 
(Francis Scott), Red Jacket (or So-go-ye- 
watha), Hook (Theodore Edward), Coke 
(Thomas), Fish (Hamilton), Salt (Henry), 
Field (Cyrus West), Glass (Salomon), Hoe 
(Richard March), Porphyry. 


"Sand and skill ; the best sand 
and the best skill united, pro- 








duce 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Giass. 







This trade 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, ™s'k label 


found on 
New York er aoe 


ulne plece, 


If You Want 
a Dress that Rain 


will not Injure 
BUY... 


PLUETTE 


the only STORM SERGE guaranteed rain-proof. 
Makes nobby riding habit, bicycle suit, yachting 
dress, outing or street costume. Beware of 
other so-called rain-proof serges, as they will 
cockle when wet. See that trade-mark PLUETTE 
iz stamped on goods every five yards, or you will 
be disappointed. For sale by all first-class 
retail Dry Goods Houses, 
If not found, write 


THE PLUETTE CO., 


476 Broome send New York. 





DO YOU WEAR 


HACKETT, CARHART & Go's, 
SHIRTS? 


Six for 
FIVE FIFTY. 


Send your arm 
length, size of neck, 
and $1.00 for sample 
shirt prepaid. 


Open back, open 
back and front, open 
all the way down the 
frcnt; also coat-shirt 
style. 

Money back if not 
entirely satisfactory. 











Two Stores in New York: 
B’way cor. Cana! 8t. 
B’ way below Chambers 8t 





MISOGVUYOOE' 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
ba psia crmpoued is guaranteed. an cases out 
fa 100. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FR 
Wine D. C. WEART &,CO’, Philade okt, Pa.caaeeb 











Food The 





Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Fond, and send to us 
for a large sample can and our book, ‘ ‘The Baby,’ both 
of which will be sert free on applic. ation. 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Acknowledged so by ever 
. FOUGER 


(505) 29 


builds tirm, strong flesh and bone, and 


Nestle’s = is safe. 


TLE’S FOOD does not require the 


addition of cow’s milk. Water only 
is needed in preparation for use. 
danger of disease being conveyed 
through the medium of cow’s milk 
should be thoughtfully considered, 
when choosing a food for your baby. 


x 


The last thing at Night, the e first in the Morning. 
NESTLE’S FOOD gives healthful sleep, 


For 


Babies 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
7 Warren Street, New York. 


‘Silver Plate that Wears.” CH AFING DISH ES 


Recipe Book, panpsomery PRINTED, 
CONTAINING 40 VALUABLE RECIPES FOR 
THE CHAFING DISH, PUBLISHED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH OUR GENERAL SILVER- 
WARE BUSINESS. Se ND FOR A COPY. 


FREE! 





Mention this paper. 





It Is THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. 
& CO., 26-28 North 


Silver Plate OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. .. . 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


pa 
2. £23 
Seusy soe 
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Paya clan. If your I rage ist does not keep it,send name and address to 


William Street, New York, 
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For durability and for \ 
) cheapness this prepa - 
ratron 1S truly unrwalled. 





THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. As 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, April Lth, 1895. 

TEAS.—The market is generally steady, and 
the weekly auction sales of yesterday passed off 
quite satisfactorily. Amoy is quoted at ll@14c.; 
Feches, 11@25c.; Formosa, 15@45c., and new 
Japans, 14@0c. 

SUGAR.—The refined sugar market rules 
from steady to firm, with prices practically un- 
changed. Some of the refineries have shut down, 
and will remain so until the surplus is. worked 
off. Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 4 9-l6@ 
4\c-; granulated, 3 15-16@4\%c., and cubes and 
dowdered, 4 3-16@45¢c. 

COFFEE.—The demand for mild coffee is 
slow, and some weakness in prices is manifested 
in various quarters, but so far no particular re- 
duction in ean is made. There is con- 
siderable indifference displayed toward Brazil 

rowths. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 26 

27\4c.; Maracaibo, 174@21c.; Laguayra, 1744@ 
Zlc., and Brazil, 1644@18c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 54%@7iec. per bh. Market is 
overstocked with veals, and country dressed are 
as low as 444@8c. per t,and city dressed, 5@ 
9¢c. Dressed mutton is slow at 7@%c.; dressed 
lambs steady at 8@10c., and country dressed 
spring lambs lower under heavy receipts at $2 

0 per carcass. City dressed beef, native 
sides, is higher at 844@10e. per th. 


PROVISIONS.—Most hog products area trifle 
lower. The weakness in the West has devel- 
oped, and reduced prices here generally. Pork 
isdull, with mess at $13.50@14 per bbl.; family, 

13.0, and short clear, $13.50@15.50. Beef is 

rm, with extra mess at $7.50@8.50; family, 
$11@18, and packet, $9@9.50. Beef hams are 
strong at $19@19.50 per bbl. Lard is weaker at 
$7.15 per 100 th. Pickled bellies are quiet at 64@ 
Tc.; shoulders, 54@5%c., and hams, 84@9jc. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour continues dull, 
and very few lots are moved. Winter straights 
have had the best demand, now that bakers’ are 
being neglected again. Winter patents are 
quoted at $3.10@3.15 per bbl.; straights, $2.80@3; 
city clears, $3.35@3.40; spring patents, $3.50@ 
3.65, and spring clears, $2 65. Rye flour has had 
a steady demand at $3 10@3.20 per bbl. Corn- 
meal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.70, and 
Southern and Western, $2.40@2.70. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The receipts of wheat 
in the Northwest have been smaller this week, 
while the exports have been largely increased, 
Toward the close there is considerable firmness 
developing in the market, and prices are ad- 
vancing a little. Earlier in the week the mar- 
ket was very dull and nervous. The reports of 
dry weather in the wheat regions have a ten- 
dency to unsettle conditions. Cash wheat is 
quiet to ery with No.2 red at 6044c., and 

ay wheat at 60'44c. The market for corn shows 
very few changes of any kind. The smaller 
receipts in the West from first hands has a 
tendency to strengthen the market, but buyers 
are not very active. A little advance generally 
brings out a pressure to sell. Cash corn is no 
more than steady at 50'g¢@53c. for ungraded, and 
5046@51\4c. for steamer corn. May corn is quoted 
at 515%. ‘Trade in oats is very quiet, and almost 
at a standstill, and cash stuff is dull. Prices 
fluctuate a little with wheat and corn. May 
oats are 335¢c.; No. 2 cash, 384@3354c., and No. 2 
white, 87%. Barley is dull, with No. 2 Mil- 
waukee at 65c.,and ungraded Western, 63@66c, 
Prime hay is in abundance and quiet, but un- 
dergrades are firmer and steadier. Prime tim- 
othy is 75c. per 100 I; No. 3to No. 1, 55@65c., 
and clover mixed, 55@60c. Straw is steady, with 
long rye at 55@60c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat 
straw, 35@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market has 
been a little better for butter, and the con- 
sumptive demand has absorbed arrivals postty 
well. Aslight weakness has developed lately, 
and there is a little loss of tone. The new but- 
ter shows many inferior qualities, and farmers 
must be saving on grain and substituting in- 
ferior food. This has something to do with the 
weakness and low prices of goods. Extra new 
creamery is quoted at 2ic.; firsts, 1844@20c.; 
thirds to seconds, 12@lic.: State dairy, 10@ 
19c.; imitation creamery, 9@lic. ; factory, 74@ 
12c. Old creamery is 9@15%r.; State dairy, 9@ 
l4c., and Western factory and dairy, 7@9c. 
Local demand for fine cheese hardly keeps the 
market steady, and undergrades are slowly 
weakening. Low figures are frequently made 
to attract trade. Large size full creams are 8@ 
11%c. ; small sizes, 8@12c.; small part skims, 4@ 
8c.; large, 3@6%c. ; full skims, 14@2c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Buying of live 
ae ad is very good, but a are excess- 
vely heavy, so that the market is weak. Fowls 
are 9@1l0c., with some Southern at 8c.; chickens, 
9@10c.; old roosters, 5'44@6c.; turkeys, 10@12c.; 
ducks, }0@00c. per pair, and geese, $1@1.37. The 
weakening tendency is also noticeable in the 
market for dressed poultry, but turkeys and 
top grades of chickens are scarce and firm. 
Hen turkeys are 12@l4c. per tb.; young toms, 
10@11¢c.; fowls, 9@9c.; Philadelphia broiler 
chickens, 30@40c.; fall and winter roasters, 21@ 
28c.; yearling chickens, 16@18c; capons, 20@26c; 
Western capons, 18@24., and squabs, $2@3.50 
per doz. Frozen poultry issteady, with turkeys 
at 12@l4c.: chickens, 11@13c.; fowls, 9@10c.; 
ducks, 14@l6c., and geese, 8@10c. The demanc 
for eggs has been good, and prices a little stead- 
ier, but supplies are large enough for all de- 
mands. Jersey eggs are lic. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 1346@1334c.; Western, 136c.; 
Southern, 1244@13\4c.; duck eggs, 27@Wssc., and 
goose, 60@65c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady and not 
in very large supply: Greenings and haldwins 
are $4.50@5 per bbl.; Ben Davis, $4.25@4.50, and 
Russets, $2.50@3.50. Cranberries are movin 
slowly at.lower prices. Jersey berries are 25 
percrate. Oranges are steady, with California 
at $3@3.50 per box, and West India, $34.50. 
a strawberries are easy at 20@35c. per 
quart, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


STANDARD of EXCELLENC 
You Light, yet most _durable 
—an ‘‘ Up to Date’”’ bicycle 
in every respect—science 


Can 

I Dep end and art combined to make 

Upon a perfect wheel—endorsed 
by experienced riders. 

It. sad 


Prices, 100, *90, *75, *50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free, 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Hien, N. ¥. New York. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used, Costs less than one cent a cup. 








**Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


Horner’s Furniture. 


THE BEST. 
Costs a little more than the poorer goods 
with which the market is flooded, but is 
the cheapest in the long run by reason of its 
longer service, rich appearance, and the 
continual satisfaction it affords. 

Our assortments of Parlor, Drawing 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Library and 
Hall Furniture are unequaled in America. 
All grades, from medium-priced to the most 
costly manufactured. 

Venetian Carved Furniture (our own 
importation) at popular prices. 

English Brass Be tsteads, 75 patterns, 
from $18.00 to $350.00, 


Large assortment of White Enameled 
Furniture for summer furnishing, together 
with full lines in all the medium-cost light 
woods, 


PRICES IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61,63,65 West 23d St., N. Y. 


(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 


~ Are You Deaf > 


THE AURAPHONE willhelpyouif you are, It isa 
recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of almost any one not BORN deaf. When 
in the ear is invistble, and does not cause the slight- 
est discomfort, It is to the ear what glasses are to the 
eye, an earspectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. 
Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at 


NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO'S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B'd’g, Madiscn Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


e2 e3 e2elteS 
G) The Wheel 


fi 
G shin Paros v 


The Sterling, & 


because 
it never needs 
| ee G 
3 Prices, $100 to $125. g} 
Built like a watcn. 
A beautiful edition de luxe 
catalogue mailed free. 
f} Sterling Cycle Works, f} 


Vf} 236-240 CARROLL AVE.,L. 





CHICAGO. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway: 
NEW YORK, 


e2e2tes 


DEAFNESS. &.HEAD Noises cure 


pers h le 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold aa ear 
by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, New York. Write for book of preste FREE 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL ELSI : 


lH 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epectaly 
interested.) 


THE SOUTHERN STRAWBERRY 
CROP. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 


SOUTHERN strawberries now coming into 
the Northern markets are from three to 
four weeks late this season. The Florida 
herries are the first to arrive, usually about 
the last of February, when the shipping 
season begins, and it continues till April. 
The Florida berries are followed in the 
markets by those from Georgia and South 
Carolina. The shipping of berries from 
these two States begins usually about the 
last of March and continues not later than 
May. Then strawberries from North Caro- 
lina come into market. 

This year, if you wish to define the South- 
ern strawberry season, you must push the 
dates a month ahead. Not only the berries, 
bat. spring vegetables in the South are that 
much behind. The reason for this back- 
wardness can be easily explained by the 
sudden cold snap in February, followed by 
bad or rainy weather. 

As most readers are aware, the frost that 
ruined the Florida orange crop seriously 
damaged the entire strawberry crop. When 
the writer was in that State a few weeks 
ago, all the truck farmers were complain- 
ing of their losses. One grower in Alachua 
County, who makes a specialty of fine 
strawberries ‘and garden “ sass” (as the 
green stuff is called) said to me: 

* At this time of the year my garden is bringing 
me in from $50 to $150 per week, but now it does 
not yield one-quarter of that. I usually send 
at least three 32-quart crates of berries each 
week. At fifty cents a quart you can figure my 
loss. I reckon I shall lose not less than $1,000 by 
reason of the cold snap. It is the same with my 
neighbors. They will suffer loss in proportion to 
the size of their fields,” 


The headquarters of the strawberry crop 
in Florida are in the northern part of the 
State, principally in Alachua and Bradford 
Counties. The amount of berries sent this 
season from such shipping stations as Law- 
tey, Gainesville and Starke has been very 
small, 

The Florida strawberry growers have 
more difficulties to contend with than have 
those who grow berries as far north as 
North Carolina or Virginia. These difficul- 
ties are the poor soil, the dangers of frost 
and drought, the short length of the ship- 
ping season, the great expense of sending 
berries to market and, finally, the uncertain 
conditions of the market itself. 

And yet, many of the Florida growers 
have made considerable money. When the 
selling price of berries ruus from 60 to 75 
cents per quart, they make money fast. 
The crop will average from 1,500 to 2,000 
quarts per acre. The total expense of send- 
ing the berries to Northern markets is from 
ten to fifteen ceuts per quart. Some grow- 
ers claim to have cleared as much as $400 
and $500 per acre; but that is, of course, 
under the most favorable conditions. 

There are only a few localities in Florida 
where strawberries are a profitable crop. 
This is on account of the extreme lightness 
and dryness of the soil, together with the 
trouble of caring for the plants during dry 
seasons. 

In Alachua and Bradford Counties, where 
strawberries are grown for market on a 
large scale, the soil isa heavy sand. Itis 
about two feet deep, and rests on a clay 
subsoil. During the summer heavy rains 
fall, and the ground is covered with water 
an inch deep, and, in order to get good 
drainage, the grower makes the land into 
beds from ten to fifteen feet wide, and 
plows a deep furrow between the beds, 
The soil, not naturally fertile, must be 
made so by liberal applications of commer: 
cial fertilizer containing ten per cent. each 
of potash and phosphoric acid. 

The planting is done about the first of 
September, or after the heavy rains are 
generally over. Care must be taken not to 
plant too early, as the buds are liable to be 
nipped by frost in January and February. 

The great point is to get the strawberries 
into market when the demand from the 
North is strong. The growers inform me 
that there is no extra profit in sending ber- 
ries into market ahead of due time. There 
isno demand to speak of for strawberries 
during January and February in New York 
and other large cities. 

The Florida strawberry growers have the 
market during the month of March ; after 
that their berries come into competition 
with South Carolina friit. Then they are 
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at a disadvantage on account of the heavy 
transportation charges. The cost, as we 
have said, is about fifteen cents per quart; 
so that the growers will not send their 
fruit when the price is much less than 
twenty-five cents per quart in New York 
and otber Northern markets. 

The first Florida berries are shipped by 
express in 32-quart crates; then, as the 
weather becomes warmer, they are sent in 
refrigerator cars, There is alsoa patent re- 
frigerator that answers the same Purpose 
on a smaller scale. One holds from 64 to 
128 quarts of strawberries, which are kept 
cool by 100 or 200 pounds of artificial ice put 
on a galvanized iron tray over the top and 
sides. 

By the time this article is printed straw- 
berries from Georgia and South Carolina 
will be in all the Northern markets in con- 
siderable quantities. There is no break in 
the supply of berries between the wane of 
the Florida crop and the receipts from 
Charleston. In fact, the two sources of sup- 
ply overlap. Then, when the North Caro- 
lina early berries come into market there is 
often a glut, and prices go down. 

The methods of strawberry culture that 
obtain in Florida are rather different from 
those in vogue in other Southern States, 
The growers take their plants from old beds, 
using either the runners or the seedlings, 
They set about 20,000 to the acre, and in 
rows about two feet apart, or in double rows 
with a small space between the rows, The 
ground is kept clear of weeds and grass by 
careful stirring and weeding. When the 
plants blossom, a mulch of pine straw or 
wire grass is applied, and no runnersare al- 
lowed to root. 

The Florida growers depend upon one va- 
riety, namely, the Neunan improved. It is 
a seedling of the old-time Neunan, so long 
and favorably known through the South, 
Many other varieties have been tried—the 
Hoffman, for example—but none bave done 
better than the Neunan, which is nota very 
sweet berry until it is fully ripe. 

The berry fields of middle and southern 
Georgia have come into prominence only 
within the past five years, The culture of 
the strawberry is not limited to any one 
district, as in Florida or South Carolina, 
There are many places in Georgia where 
strawberries can be grown on a large scale 
at a good profit. Much depends, of course, 
on experience and management. 

One of the best strawberry beds that I 
saw in Georgia was not many miles from 
the city of Atlanta. The grower was an 
Ohio man, who adapted his methods to 
Southern conditions. Last year he sold 
nearly $1,000 worth of berries from one 2%- 
acre patch. He has about ten acres in bear- 
ing this season. : 

Some idea of the methods employed by 
this successful Georgia grower can be 
gained from his own account to me, as fol- 
lows: 

“*I set my berries in February, not sooner— 
sometimes in March. In preparing the ground 
I first break it up at least eight inches deep, un- 
less the soil is gravelly. After plowing I harrow 
both ways, then roll or drag, then harrow and 
roll again, leaving the ground level and smooth. 
I then take a marker and mark out the ground 
one way, very shallow, about four feet apart, 
and then set out the plants in the mark, using a 
mason’s trowel to make the hole. I set the plants 
from 20 to 24 inches apart in the row. In ten 
daygor two weeks I begin to cultivate, and con- 
tinue to plow and hoe until frost comes. I cut 
off all runners for two months after the plants 
start to grow. 

“T have nothing else grow ina strawberry bed 
except the plants. In December I mulch the low 
ground between the rows with cotton-seed 
hulls, pine straw or leaves. The only fertilizer 
I use is potash, which should be applied as a top 
dressiyg in the fall. Some of my neighbors use 
manure and cover their plants; but I do neither 
of these things. 

“As tothe varieties, I consider the following 
the best for this section of the State: Michel, 
Dixie, Warfield and Sharpless. These give 
me a continuous strawberry season of nearly 
two months.” 

The Neunan, which is the most profit 
able variety in Florida, is worthless in the 
middle region of Georgia, It does well only 
on the immediate coast. 

There are two other varieties that do well 
in almost every part of Georgia, Wilson’s 
Albany and the Crescent. The former is 
the most valuable. The Crescent must be 
cultivated in alternate rows with other 
varieties. 

In the middle and coast regions of Georgia 
the Hoffman plants are grown. This is the 
great berry of the Charleston district. It 
originated there about sixteen or eighteen 
years ago, from seed of the Neunan. The 
Hoffman is a fine-looking berry—smootb, 
dark crimson and very firm. It ripess 
early and is sour till fully ripe. 

For many years the country around 
Charleston has been given up to the culturg 
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of vegetables and small fruits, and with in- 
creased facilities for transportation a mar- 
ket in the Northern cities is assured. 

This is the season of the year to study the 
methods of the Charleston growers. If you 
wish to see strawberry culture at its best 
you should visit some of the fields at Mount 
Pleasant, near the city. You will find acres 
and acres laid out in long rows, and the 
beds are as clean as the tidiest garden. 
Here, in the early morn, while the dew is 
yet on the vines, scores of pickers, men and 
women are stripping the plants of the lus- 
cious berries. If you go to the railroad de- 
pots or to the steamboat wharves, you will 
see hundreds of crates ready for shipment. 

The expense of shipping the berries to 
New York is quite an item, from six to eight 
cents per quart ;and the growers say there 
is no profit when the wholesale price falls 
helow twenty cents per quart. It costs the 
Charleston growers more to produce the 
crop than in many other places. The land 
is high-priced, and requires liberal applica- 
tions of either manures or commercial fer- 
tilizers rich in potash and pbosphoric acid. 

The berry fields around Charleston are 
the results of careful culture, nice tillage 
and intelligent farming. The soil, a sandy 
loam, is made very fertile by right cultiva- 
tion and green manuring, the usual prac- 
tice being to follow a crop of early potatoes 
or beans with strawberries. The results of 
this system of cultivation are seen in the 
heavy strawberry crops, which are double 
those produced in Florida. The yield is 
about 4,000 quarts to theacre. Some grow- 
ers have gathered as many aa 6,000 quarts to 
the acre. Large yields of fine berries have 


come from the proper use of potash, of | 


manures, kainit and muriate of potash. 
About 200 pounds per acre are harrowed in 
before planting and 400 pounds applied 
afterward as a top dressing. 

The system in vogue in the Charleston 
district is, briefly, as follows: The plants 
are transplanted in August with a clump 
of moist earth clingiog to theroots. This 
gives them a good ‘‘ stand” at the start. 
They are set out every twelve to fourteen 
inches in rows three feet apart. They are 
constantly cultivated and hoed until fruit 
appears,then a heavy mulch of fine straw or 
needles is applied, Of course, runners are 
not allowed to root. 

About the time that the supply of straw- 
berries from Charleston runs short, ship- 
ments from North Carolina and Virginia 
begin. An account of these two berry dis- 
tricts is reserved for another paper. 

New Yor Ciry, 
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RHUBARB. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 








THIS early offering of the spring is often 
called pieplant. It is common in our mar- 
kets and gardens, and apparently little 
thought of by many ; but it must be from 
lack of acquaintance with it, for it possesses 
valuable medicinal properties, and can also 
be turned to many wholesome uses in the 
shape of food. 

Rhubarb belongs to the same family as 
the common dock, and ig said to be a native 
of Asia, where it grows wild in some twenty 
different varieties; and there it is smoked 
by the natives, its leaves being dried for the 
purpose. 

We all know the plant is not especially 
attractive in appearance as it grows in our 
gardens, even tho its crowding young leaves 
areenveloped in a bright red sheath, like 
the more aristocratic rubber plant of our 
parlors; but all the same it is one of the 
most useful and healthful of garden vege- 
tables. It is the root of the foreign plant 
that affords the rhubarb of commerce, 
called “Turkey rhubarb,” tho really it is 
raised in China—a medicine, in a measure 
tonic in its effects, and cleansing to the 
System generally, especially adapted to 
children. 

The strong citric acid, which formsa large 
Proportion of the moisture of the stalks of 
the variety grown in our own garden,makes 
this plant or vegetable one of the most 
wholesome of all that come to usin the 
Spring, and the half-despised rhubarb 
ought to be more generally used than it is 
for its very healthfulness. Proper cooking 
makes it as ‘‘toothsome” as wholesome. 
The cultivation of rhubarb is one of the 
main dependences of the early spring with 
the market gardeners, Grown well covered, 
it is exceedingly delicate and tender, and 
the more red are the stalks all through, the 
more rich in flavor and delicate in quality 
they are. The plant thrives best in a cool 
climate; too great heat drives out its juices. 

A most excellent wine is made from rhu- 
barb. The stalks should be washed, cut up 
small, a very little water added, and set in 
warm place over the fire, and allowed to 
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simmer slowly till the whole seems very 
watery; then drained, without any squeez- 
ing. through a fine cloth and a colander. 
Now to every pint of this liquid put one 
and one-half pints of sugar. Stir often and 
thoroughly till well dissolved and cold, 
then strain again through a fresh cloth 
and put into bottles. Tie a thin cloth over 
the mouth of the bottles, and allow to 
stand three days; then cork tightly and 
put in acool place. It will be fit for use in 
a few weeke, and, like all wine, improves 
by age. If carefully made, it is perfectly 
clear, of amber color. Some consider a lit- 
tle nutmeg flavor, added while cooking, to 
be an improvement. It should only sim- 
mer enough to draw the juices while over 
the fire. This wine is especially grateful 
and tonic for invalids. Stewed rhubarb, 
cooked, covered, in the oven, with no water 
and a little sugar, is an agreeable accompa- 
niment to meat at dinner. It should be 
cut into inch lengths, cooked rapidly; the 
skin should not be removed, nor should it 
be stirred while cooking. It will then be 
red, transparent and retain its shape. 

Most kinds of sauces that may be stirred, 
made of apples or other fruit, should have 
the sugar added shortly before ready to re- 
move from the fire. It requires little more 
than half as much to make it acceptable as 
when the sugar is added at first. 

A rhubarb dumpling is quite as delicious 
as an apple dumpling, if rightly made. 
There are two ways of making it; some- 
times one is a more convenient way than 
the other: they are equally nice. The first 
way is tocut up agenerous allowance of 
rhubarb into a three-quart tin pail, add a 
liberal supply of sugar, a good piece of 
butter, a little salt and nutmeg and a boun- 
tifal sprinkling of flour. Now make a 
dough exactly like biscuit dough, using one 
pint of flour. Have it rather stiff, and roll 
it to fit closely over therhubarb. Cover the 
pail closely and steam briskly a full bour. 
Turn out upside-down on a platter to serve. 
Or, the batter can be steamed and the rhu- 
barb stewed separately. and put together 
in proper form on the platter. Either way 
calls for a rich, sweet sauce. In no case 
should any water be added to rhubard for 
cooking purposes; a very little experience 
teaches that the plant furnishes ample for 
ell its own needs. 

A rhubarb pie needs especial care in bak- 
ing, that the under crust be well done. The 
pie is a poor one when the under crust is 
moist and soggy. It should be enriched 
with quite a little sprinkling of flour to 
thicken the juices and several bits of but- 
ter: and a “good, brown bake ”’ is particu- 
larly desirable for a rhubarb pie. 

A very successful experiment—trying to 
have a thick, rich and sufficiently dry rhu- 
barb dish for a dessert—was the following: 
One’ ounce of gelatin was soaked in a little 
cold water for an hour, then added to one 
quart of rhubarb, stewed as above while 
warm, with plenty of butter, sugar, a little 
salt and nutmeg. All tbis was poured into 
a good paste, that had been already baked, 
in a pudding dish. Over all was put, in 
fanciful shape, the frost of three whites of 
eggs, sweetened and flavored with vanilla, 
and delicately browned in the oven. When 
all was cold the dish was put upon the ice 
till dinner time, when it cut smoothly, like 
jelly, was of a clear, rich color, in taste de- 
licious, and pronounced a success, tho made 
of the plain, often overlooked rhubarb. 
This plant makes a very fair preserve—so- 
calied—which is only stewed with care, 
made very sweet, and sealed while hot : and 
in this form, too, it can be utilized for des- 
serts, in pies and puddings, in winter time. 





ARTESIAN WELLS FOR IRRIGA- 
TI 





BY DICE MCLAREN, 





IN many regions there are basins where 
the deep ground water is under such pres- 
sure that it will rise tothe surface in a well 
dug to the strata containing the water. 
Where the rainfall is scanty such flowing 
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wells have been utilized forirrigating farm | 


crops. The profitableness of sinking these 
artesian wells for irrigation purposes de- 
pends upon the cost of drilling the well, 
and upon the flow of water obtained, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. D. Conley, of the Wyom- 
ing Station, who reports that artesian 
basins are commonly found in synclinal 
basins of sedimentary rock. By measuring 
the dip of such rock and finding where the 
exposed edges of the rock outcrop on the 
surface of the rim of the basin, the neces- 
sary data is secured for calculating the ap- 
proximate depth of the artesian wells which 
may be sunk in the basin. Where a large 
flow of water can be obtained at a small ex- 
pense for drilling the wells, the most barren 
of deserts may be changed into fertile farm 
lands. That the irrigation water may flow 
to where it is needed, the artesian well 
should be located on the higher ground, and 
not on the lowest, The water-bearing 
strata have a uniform position, which does 
not conform to the surface inequalities ; 
hence a deep flowing well may be located 
on a hill. Sometimes, too, many wells are 
dug in one basin for the pressure, and the 
wells cease to flow ; but more often the flow 
ceases because the pipes become obstructed 
by sand, gravel or other material. When 
the pipes are cleaned the water very often 
again rises to and above the surface. It is 
estimated that two hundred acres of aver- 
age land may be irrigated for every cubic 
foot of water which flows from an artesian 
well in a second. The amount of water 
needed varies with the crop, the soil, the 
season and the skill of the irrigator. 
NEWARK,N. J. 
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I the spring a wagonload of good, sharp 
sand will be found very useful and neces 
sary to throw into the coop where they can 
pick and scratch among it, just the exercise 
and grit they require to keep them bealthy. 
The secret of health is based largely on 
keeping your: flock constantly at work. 
Remember this at all times and you will 
do well with poultry. 
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THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE. 





Oc. BARGAINS 


emumensrsrenaue IN ROSES and PLANTS. 
We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains well knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. Please tel) your neigh- 

bors about it. 

Bet A—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors. . 00 
B—10 Prize Wissia Chr Peremene ie 

jo, uchsias, &@ erent.... © 
Sb ere Co ion Pinks We 
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—10 Vines an 
Vases and Bas! 
nificent Coleu 


NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 

Any 3 sets for $1.25, any wigs i 

il tpaid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
mr guarentecd. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in catalogue. This book contains 
everythiag you need for the garden and house. 
We mail it for 0c. in stamps. Weare the larg- 
est rose growers in the world. Over one and a 
half million roses sold each year. 

The COOD & REESE CO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 

Box 185 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Parsons & Sons Co,, 
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Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 





Genera! Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 

















Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines and Roses, All standard and 
special varieties. Send for illus, Catalogue. 
LITTLE & CO.Rochester,N.Y< 
9 9 or 52 Exchange Place, N. Y.City. 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 
effective.”” — ALEX. 


SANDERSON, 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 
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Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


$ Comes \ 

td F in three 3 
weights : § 

‘ ") 

$ and your 


¥, desire will be HAMOIS : 
¢ realized. $ 


$ Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not @ 
2 lose their shape if Jined with Fibre 3} 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— ¢ 

endorsed by all leading modistes. 3 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. + 
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™e Animal Extracts 


Prepared according to the formula of 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, 
In his laboratory at Washington, D. C, 


The most wonderful therapeutic 
discovery since the days of Jenner. 


CEREBRINE, - 





From the Brain. 


For Diseases of the Bra'n and Nervous System, 
MEDULLINE, - - From the Spinal Cord. 
For Epilepsy, Locomotor Ataxia, ete. 
CARDINE, - « - From the Heart. 

7 For Diseases of the Heart. 
TESTINE, -~ - - From the Testes. 
‘ For the Tesves, 
OVARINE, From the Ovaries. 


For Diseases of Women. 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISIS, 


THE COLUMBIA CHEMICAL Co, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Send for Fook, 
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Durable—Easily Applied. 














ng yo ta if og 
Ma sree sample of roo, rs 
Be with circular and Ust to 


pg WARREN CHEMICAL 


¥ FG..C . 
78 Fulton 8 os 
New York. U »S. As 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable In Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Sents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, ; 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. ’ 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 

bing List. 

We can supply files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ANCHOR, 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis. 
CORNELL 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 


N, 
Cincinnati. 


Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Whatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 
cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
buftao ing power and durability. Properly applied, 
it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now 


a nH, lower than ever before in this country (see 


It is free. 


UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 


UNION. 





. New York, 
“ 





list genuine brands). 
Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 


tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
for this purpose, Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 





DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 
Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 


Safest, cleanest, and speediest power boat built. 
No smoke or smoke stack, no boiler, no electric- 
ity. No steam or naphtha under pressure. Run 
onone pint of gasoline per horse power per hour, 
and are under way in less than one minute. 

No licensed engineer or pilot. 


Also stationary motors. 


Send for Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


‘OFFICE AND WORKS : ‘“STEINWAY,”” LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 





Those wanting a pen for rapid and easy writ- Send for Someta and Prices. 
ing will be charmed and delighted with 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Geld Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


““DeMiel’s Perfect Health Biscuit” 


Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared 
with the finest wheat flour and other necessary in- 
Gretiente. rendering them delic tousty palatable. 

he human brain depends absolutely upon acon- 
od supply of this marveleus element ( epee 

horous). n it depends perfect memory 

ect Sleep, perfect nerve force and healebfal 
precreat ou. A healthy mind and bedy is the 
natural sequence of their use. They are invalu- 
abie from ipfa ne y toeldage. If wot, coupe atyour 

rocers, send he Dake are’ ” Chicago, 

il. Sole manefaocture rsin the U. Sample, or 
use, will be sent by mail free, on rec —F7 of lv cents. 


A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 











Rae Baremore i Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


26 Jobn Street, N. Y. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome S8St., New York. 








STUDEBAKER BROS., 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


~ 265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet East of Broadway). 





The above is a cut ao the most remarkable buggy 
now offered for sale inthe world. We make it, 
— it, and we call it the 


‘IZZER” BUGGY. 


Itis remarkable for two things which are rarely 
seen in combination, 


LOW PRICE AND HIGH QUALITY. 


It must be seen to be appreciated. Call and see it, 
or send for descriptive circular. 


Constantly in stock, a most complete line of 
FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, BUSINESS 
WAGOnS, Tracks, STREET SPRINKLERS, 


Etc 
Send for oe os this pa ser. 


LADIES Why Drink Poor Teas? 


Send this “ad.” 
m 





ers for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TKACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
oy comfortable and invisible 
m inthe world, Helps where 
medical "sii fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
wanes Sas gt ed 
rust Bldg. 
OMices: H 1123 Broadway, New York, 








April 11, 1895, 


In Uric Acid ees Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, &c. 
Its Nerve Tonic Properties. 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstet- 


rics a 


Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical 


College, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, etc. 4 


“T have witnessed the best re- 
sults from the action of the 
in Chronic Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 


FFALO LITHIA WATER &""" § 
Gravel and Stone in the Bladder, : 


and I do not hesitate to express the o — that in all diseases depending upon or 4 


having their origin in Uric Acid Dia‘ 


esis, it is unsurpassed, if indeed it 
by any water thus far known to the profession. 


equaled, ¢ e 


‘It is an admirable general tonic and restorative, increasing the appetite, 2 S 


promoting digestion and inv 
anti-acid and especially efficacious 


rating the general health. It is 
n what is commonly known as aeid dyspepsia, & 
It is strongly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a 


werfully 4 


ullar power ¢ 


as a nervous tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where @ 
there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is 4 


a symptom. 


“It has an ascertained value in Bright’s Disease. A knowledge of its action 4 
in that disease thus fur would seem to warrant the belief that it would in many @ 


instances, at least in its earl 
vanced stage prove a decid 


stages, arrest it entirely and in its more _ 
comfort and palliative.” ' x 


Dr. J. S. Wellford, Prof. of Diseases of Women and Children, Medical * 


College of Va: 
“I have pai 





ail the various forms 0 e Uric 


a great deal of attention to Urinary Soonaien, ond. have secant 9 


eir treatm wit 
the very best results. In GY 
Jiathesis, whether as well-formed Gravel, Y 


Gout or the milder forms of Gouty Dyspepsia or Nettle-rash, in their varieties, 1g 


know of no mineral water which I consider at all equal to that of 8 


No. 2. 


pring \ 


“In many Skin Diseases of old aan Gopentet 2 on the Uric Acid Diathesis, such G 


as Eczema, etc., this Water acts most 


eneficially.’’ 


This Water is for sale by druggists erperaliy. or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 £.0.b. at theSprings. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F.. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





That you can run 
yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. 
Send 10 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 


That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 


Pilot. 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York Citv. 


Berths should be engaged now for laying up Yacths in our basin the coming winter. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH ANO vacnT BOILER. 


Nearly eight hunared in u 


8 of steam. 


Handsome catalo 


Works. Red Bank, N.J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER GO,, 39 6 41 Cortlandt 8t,, N.Y 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
830 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
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Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
Allin one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole, 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


RATA RLISHED 1821. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
9) Canal 
Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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fEMULCIOR SHAE 


For fru 
vines os flow- 
ur book on 
Spra ers tells how 
to help you, your 
ps and our bus» 
ess to pay, Its 
Free send for it. 
W. &B, DOUGLAS, 
Middletown, Ct. 

New York. 

Chicago. t) 
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HAZELTON| 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROTORLY ueepea CLASS IN 
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APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


QUINA-LA ROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPE Ghotce summer tours. $ 184 


Illustrated circular sent. 
F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich 


CLARK’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, ete. 
A 1 travelling expenses included. 


Popular prices, Tickets for indi- 
250 and up. 


vidual travelers 
Ocean Loaete EUROPE : all parts of 
all i the World at 
Choice berths. lowest rates. 
Send for Clark's Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with rae 
Ms NK ©, CLARK, Tourist Agent, 11 Broadway, 


y & Oficial Ticket Agent, Peunsylvania and Erie 
i: nates + 1 Rue Aubur, Paris, 2 Charing Cross, Lon- 


OLD TRAVELLERS 


Know well the necessity of making Atlantic and Eu- 
ropean arrangements wellin advance, Should you 
intend to go abroad this year, a line to 


THOS. COOK & SON 


stating what rea want will speedily put you tn po 
session of all information regarding Ocean and Hail- 
road travel generally. 
frosTammes free on ‘toon 
New. York, ptown Office, 
1233) BW way; goaee'' 332 Washingt ton St.; Chicago, 
234 South Clark St.; Philadelphia, 8: Chestnut St. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





























A party will leave New York, Saturday, May 
1th, on the Large and Elegant Twin-screw 
=teamship ** Lucania” of the Cunard Line, 


for a 
Special Tour 
THROUGH 


abe ea 


bers. 
Tours to California, Alaska, Yellowstone 
and Japan, Send for itinerary. : 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 E. Mth St..Lincoln Bldg.,cor,.Union Sq.,.New York. 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
20 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 
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